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ITALY. 


HE Government was indebted to Sir Gzorct Bowyer 
for the opportunity of recalling to general attention, on 
the eve of the recess, the one popular feeling which it re- 
resents in marked contrast with the Opposition. Lord 
rey and Mr. Disraexi have gratuitously advertised their 
antipathy to the cause of Italian freedom and unity, while 
Lord Patmerston, Lord and Mr. GLapsTone 
have been amply repaid for their comparatively cordial 
epnetig with the most beneficent revolution of modern 
times. e whole country, with the exception of the Ul- 
tramontane sect, and a part of the aristocracy, is unanimous 
in its wish for the prosperity and greatness of the Italian 
Kingdom ; but the practical termination of the controversy 
has gone far to put an end to the political profits which 
resulted from the advocacy of right and justice. Italy 
helped the Cabinet through the difficulties of the Paper 
duty. If the Budget of the present year had been in danger 
of sinking, some new contrivance would have been required 
to float it ; and it was, therefore, highly convenient that Mr. 
Layarp and Mr. Grapstone should be invited to deliver 
exhaustive arguments in favour of the new Italian Kingdom. 
Lord PaLmerston’s protest against the French occupation of 
Rome was not less expressive of English feeling, and the 
effect which it has produced abroad seems to vindicate 
its diplomatic expediency. With perfect good faith and 
inimitable simplicity, Sir Grorce Bowyer played, like 
a conjuror’s accomplice, into the hands of his enemies. 
His complaint that the Royal troops sometimes refused 
quarter to brigands, provoked Mr. Layarn’s statement that 
the victims were habitually guilty of robbery, of torture, 
and of murder. The strange allegation that Italy was sub- 
ject to the tyranny of a petty and alien tribe amounted, as 
Mr. Guiapstone observed, to an admission that the dominant 
race must possess the imperial qualities of conquerors and 
natural rulers. In the habitual affectation of designating 
the Italians as Piedmontese, Sir Greorcz Bowyer and Lord 
Normansy offer an affront to their own country, rather than 
to the population which they desire to insult. If the Crown 
of England possesses any prerogative, it might have been 
thought that the Queen has an undisputed right to make 
her recognition of a foreign Sovereign binding on her own 
subjects; yet a constitutional lawyer and an ex-ambassa- 
dor, in their enthusiastic attachment to foreign Royalty, 
have no hesitation in preferring their own reactio 
crotchets to the clear precepts of public and municipal law. 
There are gradations even in nonsense. Sir G. Bowrer’s 
motives or doctrines are more respectable than Lord Nor- 
MANBY’s, inasmuch as fanaticism is better than tuft- 
hunting. Idol for idol, it is better to worship a chi- 
merical Pope than a commonplace cadet of Bourson, of 
Lorraine, or of Este. The divine origin of the Tem- 
poral Power is, at all events, more mystical in its 
absurdity than the indefeasible right of dependent despots 
to subdivide Italy into wards of a jail. When Lord 
Normansy dilates on the clemency and generosity of 
the Duke of Mopena, the irrelevant tendency of his 
eulogies is more irritating than their questionable accuracy; 
for, if dukes were angels, their virtues supply no reason for 
splitting up a great country into petty principalities. It is 
only a secondary objection that, with the exception of Naples 
and Parma, none of the reigning Houses of Italy were more 
deeply stained with guilt than the ducal family of Modena. 
‘The imprescriptible claims of the crowned lieutenants of 
Austria are not, perhaps, more repugnant to reason than 
the still more exalted pretensions of the Vicegerent of 
Heaven; but in condemning Italy to perpetual ser- 
vitude for the benefit of the Holy See, Sir G. 
Bowyer wmaintains a which has 


theory a few 


supporters in England, as well as numerous adherents 
among the Irish populace and the French aristocracy. 
Italy is not unnaturally exempt from a delusion which she 
is compelled to test b = experience. Perhaps it 
would have suited Sir é. WYER's purpose better to have 
confined his arguments to the defence of the Papal 
sovereignty. There are understandings capable of be- 
lieving, or of pretending to believe, that the Patrimony of 
St. Peter is sacred; but it requires a stronger exertion of 
credulity to acquiesce in the inference that the horrible 
tyranny of the Neapolitan Boursons also enjoys a celestial 
guarantee. In professing to defend rome myo: dynas- 
ties, Sir G. Bowyer is even weaker than his coadjutor in 
the House of Lords. Lord Normansy would cling to a 
Grand Duke, even if he were a Protestant, while 
Sir G. Bowyer regards the orthodoxy of the fallen 
despots with a reverence which would certainly have been 
withheld from heretic legitimacy. A political discussion is, 
however, always unfair when one of the disputants really relies 
on spiritual or sectarian grounds. It is not the business of 
the House of Commons to supervise Italian administration, 
but it is at least possible to compare the present state of 
the kingdom with the condition of its provinces before they 
were reunited; and nothing can be gained by discussing 
the comparative merits soldiers and brigands with 
a partisan who is all the time thinking, not of secular 
warfare, but of sacerdotal supremacy. ‘he debate will, 
perhaps, produce a favourable impression in Italy, for 
the Ministerial speakers judiciously abstained from the 
offensive tone of patronage, and the utter insignificance of 
the anti-Italian party was unmistakeably displayed. Mr. 
Disrae.t prudently left the champion of the Holy See 
to defend alone the cause of tyranny and injustice. 

In default of any special and unexpected occasion, it is not 
desirable that the discussion should be renewed. Italians 
are naturally jealous of foreign criticism, and the position 
of England towards their country is in some pe- 
The Emperor has not his 
later vacillations in effacing the gratitude which he inspired 
by his armed interference in 1859. Even Savoy and Nice 
are not considered an undue payment for his services, or rather 
it is hoped that he will complete, without further compensa- 
tion, the work which he has commenced, by surrendering 
Rome, and perhaps by assisting in the conquest of Venice. 
As one of the French Ministers, with a delicate courtesy, 
remarked in one of therecent debates on the Address, England 
has contributed neither men nor money to the independence 
of Italy, nor indeed are English Governments in habit 
of going to war with ancient allies without provocation or 
pretext. A few Italians may appreciate steady good-will, 
the early recognition of national unity, and the refusal of 
the Government to with ce in stopping the 
expedition of Gartpatpt; but the great majority of Italian 

liticians still prefer to rely on French support, and 
it would be ridiculous to enter into a jealous com- 
petition for their sympathy and ccnfidence. If the inde- 
pendence of Italy is, by any means, finally and permanently 
established, no petty susceptibility will interfere with the 
hearty good-will of intelligent Englishmen. In the mean- 
time, the of events is with an interest 
which partakes of historical calmness and impartiality. 

Mr. STANSFELD, who took a part in the recent debate, 
represents an opinion which has few supportéts in England, 
In various speeches and he claims for Mazzini 
and the Republican party credit which is commonly 


assigned to the moderate Royalists, and ially to 
Cavour. It may be admitted that the first pre ion of 
Italian unity was not made by the party which has done 


most for its accomplishment. Cavour himself only contem- 
plated as the result of the war of 1859 the constitution of 
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North Italian Kingdom, and he was even willing to tolerate 
a French principality in Tuscany, as well as the mainte- 
nance of the Bourson dynasty in Naples. His aspirations 
have been transcended by the result, but at the time they 
may well have been thought extravagant. Mazzint first 
preached the unity of the nation, but he crippled the efforts 
of Piedmont in 1848 by requiring as the condition of his 
support a declaration of war against all the Italian Princes. 
By acceding to his terms, CHaRLEs ALBERT would have con- 
verted 100,000 Neapolitan troops from doubtful allies into 
open enemies. After Novara, the first efforts of Mazzini’s 
faction were directed, not against Austria or Naples, but 
against the Piedmontese Royalty which then formed the only 
hope of Italy. On the other hand, he may claim some merit 
for his share in Garipapi’s expedition, as well as for the 
earlier defence of Rome against the French invaders. He is 
fortunate in his chief English adherent, for Mr. StansFELD 
is the most rising speaker in the House of Commons; 
and although, in domestic politics, he is at present a follower 
of Mr. Briuut, he cultivates a generous interest in foreign 
affairs, instead of adopting the ungenerous deference to 
utilitarian despotism which is ordinarily characteristic of 
modern Radicalism. Hereafter he may perhaps learn that 
extreme democracy is utterly irreconcilable with freedom. 


THE CAPUT MORTUUM OF THE REVISED CODE. 


ie is to be presumed that the third edition of Mr. Lows’s 

once formidable proposal, which was issued on the 
morning after the adjournment, is, in the judgment,of the 
practical men of the Cabinet, a safe and harmless compro- 
mise, which will at once save the honour of their colle> “e 
and avert from themselves the danger of a damaging division. 
Repeated redistillation over the fire of a fierce opposition has 
undoubtedly reduced the corrosive poison of the original 
project to the condition of a mild and gentle irritant. At 
first sight, the principal impression left by the new propo- 
sitions is a feeling of wonder that concessions so large should 
have been wrung from Mr. Lowe even by the threatening 
importunity of a frightened and angry Cabinet. In regard 
to a third of the grant, the test by results is abandoned alto- 
gether. It is given absolutely in proportion to the average 
attendance of children at each school. The other two-thirds 
are granted on condition of the children successfully passing 
an examination before the inspector. But the principle 
of grouping by age is abandoned, and in its stead is substi- 
tuted the principle of grouping by classes. In other words, 
the managers of each school may elect, out of six several 
standards of examination, by which of them each of their 
children shall be tried. ‘The sharp-witted lads will be put 
into the first class, and will undergo the hardest trial ; the 
dunces will be put into the last class, and will undergo 
the easiest trial. A few may be too backward even for the 
easiest trial; but, with these exceptions, the managers, by 
a careful distribution of their scholars, will have a moral 
certainty of earning the grant for all the children whom they 
can bring up to the examination. The only check is, that no 
child is to appear for two successive years in the same class 
of the same school. He must have risen a step in the course 
of the year, or his capitation grant will not be paid. If the 
inspectors do not make the examinations unreasonably hard, 
this does not appear to be a very formidable condition. In 
the case of an incorrigible dunce, who cannot achieve the 
yearly step from class to class, it will always be easy, if 
there be another school in the neighbourhood, to send him 
there to begin again at the lowest class ; or, if that resource 
be unavailable, to surrender him at once tg the bucolic em- 
ployments for which nature has evidently designed him. In 
any case, unless the inspectors show more solicitude to carry 
out Mr. Lowe’s intentions than the recent passage of arms 
between them entitles us to expect, the loss of grant upon 
the examinations does not seem likely to be large. 


Mr. Lowe has fought upon the time-honoured principle 
of all able strategists under défeat. He is doing his 
best to take his enemies one by one. He offers terms first to 
one of his opponents and then to another, in the hope that 
one or other may be persuaded to yield to him the posses- 
sion of the vantage-ground from which both will be at his 
mercy. At first, the active agitation of the Training Col- 
leges and the certificated masters led him to believe that 
they were his most formidable enemies. Accordingly, he 
bought them off for the time by giving a sort of security to 
the existing masters, and deferring the case of the ‘Training 
Colleges to a more convenient season. Further experience 
has convinced him that his danger lics in an opposite direc- 


tion. It is to the managers —to their indignation at his breach 
of faith, and their terror at the prospect oj ruin to their 
schools — that a great portion of the opposition before 
which he has succumbed is due. Accordingly, in this 
thrice Revised Code, terms are offered to the ma- 
nagers. Whether the managers will accept them re- 
mains to be seen. Their decision will depend upon calcu- 
lations of which it is premature to forecast the result. But 
whether they are satisfied or not, he has still another class 
of objectors to encounter. The general community, who 
have spent their money largely in planting and nurturing 
the system which Mr. Lowe has undertaken to trim into a 
philosophic shape, may reasonably inquire what the proba- 
ble results of this new-fangled scientific gardening may be. 
It is quite possible that the masters may be bought off, and 
that the managers may feel that their own special grievances 
have been redressed, or at least mitigated, and yet that the 
friends of education, who do not approach the question in 
either capacity, may see cause for grave misgiving. I 


The probability is, that the thrice Revised Code, like most 
systems which have been materially modified by their an- 
tagonists, possesses none of the virtues of either of the 
conflicting schemes of whose artificial combination it is the 
progeny. The original project at least deserved the praise 
that was given to it of being a “drastic stimulus.” The 
redistilled project contains no stimulus at all. The exami- 
nation will scarcely be more fruitful in its results than the 
examination which, according to the letter of the existing 
Minutes, the inspectors are now bound to institute. On the 
other hand, the peculiar advantages of the existing system 
are lost. ‘The pupil-teacher is to be degraded into a mere 
monitor. Instead of an apprentice bound to the craft of 
teaching, he isto be a mere help hired by the job. All the pecu- 
liar advantages of the discipline which the pupil-teacher 
system has introduced, and which exerts so wide a moral in- 
fluence, will be atanend. With the fall of the pupil-teacher 
the system of certificated masters must fall too. 
supply of pupil-teachers cut off, the Training Colleges must 
speedily languish; and as their efficiency declines, the 


value of a certificated master’s education will disappear, - 


These are results to which the friends of education can only 
be reconciled by some ample countervailing gain. The new 
proposals contain no promise of any such indemnification. 
The great blot of the present system will still be the great 
blot of the new one. There is no machinery for reaching the 
poor and neglected districts. The principle of giving to 
those who have, and refusing to those who have not, will 
still be the informing principle of the Revised Code, as it is 
of that which it displaces. The rich parishes will still be 
gorged with State aid, as they are now, and the poor parishes 
will still starve for lack of it. There is only one point 
of contrast between the Revised and the old Code, to which 
Mr. Lowe has clung with desperate fidelity in every offer of 
capitulation that he has made. The simplification of the 
departmental arrangements is retained. ‘This will be the 
great result for which every school-manager in England 
has been irritated and frightened, the confidence of 
every contributor shaken, and the whole of the ma- 
chinery by which teachers are trained thrown out 
of gear. ‘The sweeping educational revolution that was 
proposed last July appears to have been undertaken 
solely for this end —that the department over which Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Lincen preside may have fewer letters 
to write, fewer parsons to talk to, and less appalling sums 
of compound division to wade through. If this object be 
effected, they care little what else may happen. “Take,” 
they say, “your grants which way you please; pitch 
“the test by results into the fire; let the pupil-teacher 
“system go by the board; only, for Heaven’s sake, no more 
“ interviews or letters!” It is a pity, for the sake of easy- 
going oilicials in general, that the example of the Education 
Office has not been followed in other branches of the public 
service. With what bitter envy the toiling chief-clerks of 
the Admiralty or the War Office must look at their fortue 
nate brothers in Downing-street! They know that there is 
very little chance of Lord CLARENCE Pacer suppressing the 
Dockyards, as Mr. Lowe attempted to extinguish the 
Training Colleges, for the sake of abridging correspondence $ 
and that it will be a long time before Lord De Grey treats 
the Volunteers as Mr. Lowe tried to treat the managers, for 
the sake of abating the plague of interviews. How they 
must hope that, in one of those periodical shuffles to which 
Ministers in these days are liable, Mr. Lowe may bring his 
luxurious and epicurean notions of doing business to offices 
which call far more earnestly for his succour! The great 
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emancipator of overdriven officials wastes his energies upon 
the mitigated serfdom of Downing Street, when the down- 
tredden negro of Pall-Mall is crying aloud to him for help. 
At all events, it is satisfactory to find that the Vicz-Presi- 
pENT of Counci. has found something todo. Some years 
ago, when the office was first instituted, great doubts were 
expressed whether it would be possible to discover any 
occupation for the new Minister. No one urged these 
doubts more vehemently than Mr. Giapstone, for it was a 
period when Mr. GLapstone was in Opposition. The pro- 
blem has, however, now been solved. He has found an 
occupation for himself, and spends his time, as a good man 
should, in trying to impart to others the blessings which 
fortune has bestowed upon him. He knows by experi- 
ence the advantages of an office in which there is nothing to 
do; and he nobly devotes himself to the task of extending 
the dignified leisure which he is himself privileged to enjoy. 
The only thing left to desire is, that he should be enabled, 
by the liberality of Parliament, to carry out this philan- 
thropic aim without ruining the Education of the country. 


AMERICA. 


ie prohibiting the unauthorized transmission of military 
news, the Federal Government may perhaps have con- 
sulted the public interest, but it can scarcely calculate 
on the gratitude of New York journalists. The pleasure 
of reporting daily triumphs is damped by the suspicion 
which attaches to professedly one-sided information. At 
present, popular credulity inclines almost as much to vague 
alarm as to premature jubilations. The Merrimac, with 
two or three iron-cased consorts, is always on the point of 
issuing from Norfolk ; several days have recently elapsed 
without a statement that Island No. 10 had been taken; and 
rumours of a Confederate victory in Virginia were not 
positively disbelieved. New Orleans, having been two or 
three times taken by newspaper correspondents, was once 
more regarded as impregnable, and the Vashville, which 
had been successively burnt by the crew and captured by 
the Federalists, is finally reported as safe at sea, or sheltered 
in some port which has hitherto not been assailed. Secresy 
is too incompatible with American habits to be long or 
efiectually preserved; but, for the present, the Government 
orders have to a considerable extent bafled domestic and 
foreign curiosity. The proceedings of Congress furnish but 
an unsatisfactory substitute for the exciting records of the 
campaign. The Senate and the House debate day after 
day the details of the Tax Bill, the Presipent’s Message 
on voluntary emancipation, and the abolition of slavery 
in the district of Columbia; but none of these subjects 
appears to command any gencral attention. The members 
from the Border States deprecate any interference with sla- 
very, or sometimes ironically propose that the negroes who 
are to be liberated shall be deported into the Abolitionist 
North. New England and Pennsylvania are more seriously 
interested in the excise duties which are, according to the 
original scheme, to be imposed on their manufactures. It is 
a common argument against any obnoxious item in the new 
system of taxation, that it tends to damp the ardour of the 
people in the just and holy cause of the Union. There is no 
doubt that taxation is a heavy damper to warlike enthusiasm, 
and if the proposed revenue is ever levied, the unanimity 
which has hitherto been professed may be materially disturbed. 
In the mean time, no American politician appears seriously 
to consider the astounding condition of the national finances. 
It is impossible to ascertain the actual rate of public expendi- 
ture, but it is constantly estimated in debates at three-quarters 
of a million sterling daily. ‘The Secrerary of the Navy 
lately asked for 6,000,000/. to be spent on iron-clad 
steamers, and the Committee on Naval Affairs was con- 
sidered to have displayed excessive parsimony in conceding 
one half of the demand. 
It is the fashion in the North at present to exaggerate 
the numbers of the enemy. President Davis is supposed to 
command 150,000 men in Virginia, while General Beaure- 
GARD’s army in Alabama and Tennessee is estimated at nearly 
200,000. If half the number can really be brought into 
the field, the Northern invasion will not make rapid pro- 
gress. The Southern States are not calculated, like Flanders 
and North Germany, for the conflict of the vast armies 
which have contended in European campaigns; and 20,000 
men, well armed and in a good position, ought to be more than 
a match for any Federal force which is likely to move in a 
single body. The Southern troops may perhaps gradually 


played at Winchester or Fort Donnelson. The value of 
even a few days’ resistance will be illustrated by the 
effect of the stand at No. 10, and possibly by the siege of 
Fort Macon. ‘The whole Western army has paused in its 
advance to wait for the success of the Mississippi flotilla, 
and, in the mean time, Braurecarp has chosen his position 
and given his orders to the commanders of divisions.. On 
the Western coast, General Burnsipe has been obliged to 
suspend his movements inland, and perhaps M‘CLELLAN 
himself may be waiting with the main army for the capture 
of the fortress. The actual intentions of the Federal 
ComMANDER-IN-CuEF can, however, only be learned from 
the event; for a year’s experience of war has, in addition to 
many other lessons, taught the Government of Washington 
the expediency of keeping official secrets. M‘CLELLAN him- 
self lately announced that his movements were to be puzzling 
and paradoxical, and he may now redeem his pledge by 
adopting the course which was a short time since univer- 
sally anticipated. It is only certain that he will attempt to 
strike a decisive blow before the setting in of the hot 
season. He has already lost his title of the Young Napo- 
LEON, and another three months of inactivity would produce 
an irresistible demand for his removal. Whatever may be 
the dangers or difficulties of an advance, it cannot be the 
interest of the Federal Government to leave the main army 
of the East without active employment. 

While American generals are learning the art of war, 
politicians may perhaps be gradually awaking to the belief 
that a certain amount of wisdom and honesty is required for 
the government of great communities. ‘The United States 
can scarcely be said to have had a history until the 
beginning of the civil war. Their heroic age witnessed 
the efforts of several able men who had been produced 
under the colonial system. Independence was followed by 
steady degeneracy, not in the people at large, but in rulers 
who devoted their energies to the attainment of a nominal 
power, although, even in office, they exercised little influence 
over legislative or administrative measures. A sparse popu- 
lation, realizing great profits from agriculture and trade, took 
care of itself, and treated politics as a mere amusement. 
Mr. Bricut may not be altogether mistaken in his belief 
that a large amount of average happiness has been enjoyed 
under Federal institutions. Plenty to do, plenty to eat, and 
unqualified self-satisfaction, go far to neutralize the evils 
which oppress older and more highly organized com- 
munities. A beneficent despot, if such a being had been 
possible in America, would, like successive Presidents and 
Congresses, have let well alone. Possibly, he might have 
fallen into the error of engaging in foreign war and diplo- 
macy from mere weariness of the prosaic prosperity which 
resulted from the national worship of dollars. The Republic 
had the merit of generally keeping the peace, although no 
Government ever indulged in more wanton and deliberate 
rudeness. The chief advantage of the system consisted in 
its negative character, which left the popular energies un- 
impaired. When a great crisis arrived, the Government — 
and the nation were guilty of innumerable follies, but the 
vigour and resolution displayed in the armaments redeem 
many weaknesses and blunders. The laws of financial 
nature are still a mystery to all Americans, but the difli- 
culties of war are tolerably well understood, and thoughtful 
minds are already beginning to dwell on the embarrass- 
ments which will follow the conclusion of peace. 

In the South, where there was some distinetion of ranks, 
and a less universal prosperity, there seems to have been 
more statesmanship and general ability; but there are no 
means of knowing whether the Government has been sup- 
ported with equal unanimity. In former times, the slave- 
owners were as windy in their language, and as reckless in 
their policy, as their republican colleagues in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives. It is possible, however, 
that they may have despised the vulgar prejudices which 
they flattered, and since the Secession their few State 
papers have been calm, dignified, and judicious. At the 
beginning of the quarrel, they were probably deceived by 
their own uncontradicted boasts, and they may seriously 
have believed themselves a warlike aristocracy destined 
to hold in subjection a cowardly race of Northern 
farmers and traders. ‘They have now hed the saga- 
city to understand that they are engaged in a fearful 
struggle, and yet they have shown no disposition to draw 
back or to waver. lt is not for foreigners to wish for any 
special termination of the quarrel, or to deprecate the resto- 
ration of the Union, if it proves to be practicable. The 


acquire that tenacity which they have by no means dis- 


opposite solution of the problem would assuredly be attended 
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by some compensating advantages. The nations of the old 
world can scarcely know how much their civilization owes 
to the involuntary education which they have received from 
rival or hostile neighbours. ‘Two adjacent Republics of 
English blood would reciprocally act on one another for 
good, when they had ceased to be connected by mutual hos- 
tility. For communities, as well as for individuals, the fre- 
quent and unavoidable society of equals is the best corrective 
of the eccentricities which develop themselves in domestic 
seclusion, 


SHIPS AND ARTILLERY. 


HE result of all the trials and experiments of the last 

few weeks as to the relative power of artillery and 
armour, ought to teach eager advocates on both sides of the 
controversy to beware of too hasty a generalization from 
incomplete data. Scientifically considered, the competition 
between guns and armour has left the relative position of 
the arts of attack and defence very nearly where it was 
before the Warrior was constructed. The Warrior target 
is by far the best sample of defensive plating which has yet 
been produced, and the new Armstrong gun surpasses, in 
about an equal degree, the most powerful ordnance which 
had been previously tried. The gun has so far gained 
the day that it can, at short ranges, penetrate the stoutest 
cuirass which has ever been put upon a ship, just as the 
Whitworth guns, and former specimens of Sir W. Arm- 
STRONG’s manufacture, succeeded in piercing the less effec- 
tive plates which were tested last year upon the Trusty. 
The latest experiments which have been tried at Shoebury- 
ness go, indeed, further still; for it has been found possible, 
by increasing the charge of powder to 59 lbs., to penetrate a 
target of three five-inch plates bolted together, and making 
a mass of wrought iron fifteen inches thick. Thus the 
old conclusion, that no armour is absolutely impenetra- 
ble, which for the moment seemed to have been negatived 
by the engagement in Hampton Roads, is once more re-es- 
tablished, but it is still an open question, as it was before, 
whether the best gun that can be constructed will pierce 
the best possible iron sheathing at any considerable range. 
It is as yet true, as it was a year ago, that iron-cased ships 
are proof against shells, and it is only by forecasting the 
probable improvements of armour and cannon that any 
conjecture can be formed as to the degree of invulnerability 
which plated ships may ultimately be found to possess. 
Fortunately, the practical question, what ought to be done 
at the present juncture, is not altogether dependent on a 
settlement of the engineering contest. It is almost certain 
that the race between guns and ships will not be finally won 
until after considerable progress shall have been made, on 
both sides, beyond the point to which invention and me- 
chanical skill have already carried us ; and it is obvious that 
the only sane course for a country like England is to be 
prepared for either issue, by bringing to the highest possible 
perfectién both the weapons of attack and the means of 
defence. We have seen the experience of one week almost 
reverse the conclusions of the week before; but though this 
may teach us caution in prediction, the additions which 
have been made to our experience afford solid ground for a 
reasonable estimate of what is already done, and, perhaps, 
even for a reasonable conjecture as to what may be done 
hereafter. 


Let us consider, first, the progress, actual and possible, in 
the manufacture of artillery, In the first place, the recent 
experiments with different kinds of guns have finally de- 
termined the relative merits of smooth bore and rifled guns, 
and have settled the measure of the penetrating power of 
cannon by a very simple rule. Practice has, in this matter, 
exactly confirmed the old conclusions of theory, The 
measure of the power of a is different according to 
the purpose for which the shot is fired, If it is intended 
to shatter or overthrow an obstacle, the effect of a shot 
ought to vary—and, we believe, is found in practice 
to vary—with the momentum. That is to say, it is 
doubled if you double the weight, and also doubled if you 
double the velocity of impact. For such a purpose, it is, 
therefore, immaterial whether the weight or the velocity of 
the projectile is increased. But if the object is to punch a 
hole through a resisting plate, the measure of the effective 
force is, by theory, not the momentum, but what mathema- 
ticians call the vis viva of the ball, which varies directly as 
the weight, but in the duplicate ratio of the velocity. 
Hence, if the weight of the ball is doubled, the penetrating 
power is only doubled. while, if you double the velocity, 


you actually quadruple the penetrating force. Experiment 
has exactly confirmed this, as Sir W. ArmsTRONG explained 
in his recent letter, and has at the same time furnished the 
requisite data for estimating exactly the relative value of 
smooth bores and rifled ordnance. 

The practical result is, that with guns of equal bore, the 
rifle projectile, in the most approved form, weighs about 
twice as much as the spherical shot ; but, with equal charges of 
powder, the initial velocity is so much reduced by the spin 
given to the ball and by the friction of the grooves, that the 
penetrating power close to the cannon’s mouth is almost 
exactly equal in the two cases. At any greater distance, the 
rifle has the advantage, because its elongated bolt loses velo- 
city much less rapidly than the round shot. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that nothing is either gained or lost by rifling a 
gun for short-range practice (except that its power of resisting 
a given charge of powder is somewhat diminished), and that 
for long distances the advantage is very greatly in favour of 
the rifled gun. Further than this, it is also ascertained that 
the weight of powder is a tolerably good measure of pene- 
trating power at point-blank distances. ‘These conclusions 
are not likely to be materially modified by any alterations in 
the construction of cannon, and they point clearly to the use 
of rifled guns with a capacity for discharging effectively the 
largest practicable amount of powder. 

The problem on which our artillerists are engaged is, 


‘therefore, reduced to a very simple form. Two limits are 


imposed on the weight of the charge — one, the strength of 
the gun —the other, its capacity for burning the required 
charge before the ball has left the muzzle. While guns were 
cast or forged in one piece, the difficulty of increasing their 
size beyond certain limits was enormous, because very 
large masses of iron could scarcely be manufactued without a 
flaw. But in Sir W. Armstrone’s method of building up his 
guns, there seems scarcely any limit to the size which may 
ultimately be attained, and, without being over sanguine, we 
may calculate upon seeing guns made strong enough to bear 
any charge of powder which can be effectively exploded 
within them. The other condition, which requires that the 
powder should be fully ignited before the ball leaves the 
muzzle, brings one back nearly to the same point. Quicker 
burning powder may be used, but that again tries strength 
severely. More time may be gained by increasing the 
length of the gun, but that, besides adding to the friction, 
increases the weight of the piece ; and, from whatever side 
we approach the question, the difficulty comes to be to pro- 
duce heavier and stronger guns than any that have yet been 
constructed. No one will say that the limit in this respect 
has been reached, and, as we have seen, it has already been 
experimentally demonstrated that even the torn fragment of 
the Warrior plate does not represent the utmost effect of 
which artillery is capable. 

But there is very much the same thing to be said on the 
other side. For a long time, the best plates which were 
manufactured yielded to a 68-pounder at 400 yards. Then 
came a plate of 4} inches of iron, with a strong teak back- 
ing, which has been penetrated by nothing except a ball of 
150 lbs. weight at a range of 200 yards, It may be inferred 
from what has already been said, that the same gun, when 
rifled for a 300 Ib. shot, will produce about the same effect 
at the same range. Whether, either as a smooth bore or 
even as a rifle, it will pierce a similar plate at 500 or 1000 
yards, is still undecided; and the still larger gun which Sir 
W. Armstrone promises will probably be needed for this 
purpose. The ships, therefore, are not wholly at the mercy 
of the guns, though, as at present constructed, they may 
perhaps soon become so. But then it is not certain that we 
have reached the limit of defensive armour —or rather, the 
contrary is certain, The thickness of iron which a ship 
can carry depends, ceteris paribus, upon her size; and with the 
example of the Great Eastern to warn us, it seems just as idle 
to assign a limit to the possible tonnage of ships as to the pos- 
sible calibre and weight of artillery. The cost and the incon- 
venience both of great guns and great ships may at last impose 
a limit which mechanical science, if unfettered, could surpass, 
and this consideration may perhaps be thought to turn the ba- 
lance in favour of artillery. A monster gun is not so very 
inconvenient on a fixed fort but a ship which can only 
navigate deep seas, and can find no harbour or dock in the 
world which she can enter, would lose much of her power as 
an engine of war. Still, the mechanical state of the problem 
is merely this — that increased size may give the final victory 
either to the attack or the defence, and that any policy 
based on a one-sided view of the possibilities of the future 
would be fall of peril. . 
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There is no course open but to improve both our guns and 
our ships as fast as possible, and to guard against such hasty 
conclusions as that which was almost adopted but two or three 
weeks ago for the definitive abandonment of the Portsmouth 
fortifications. It is quite possible that a system of forts may 
be found, when armed with guns of sufficient calibre, among 
the most efficient elements of harbour defence, though they 
would probably fail altogether to bar the passage of an 
enemy Without the aid of that flotilla of iron-cased vessels 
which, it may be hoped, we shall soon possess. 


PRUSSIA 


yew King of Prussta, like almost all Continenta: Sove- 
reigns, considers that every power acquired by a Par- 
liament is lost to the Crown. In a certain sense, it is true 
that a King cannot at the same time have his own way 
and allow his policy to be determined by the representatives 
of the people; but the function of guiding and carrying into 
effect the national will is perhaps not less dignified and 


. enviable than the exercise of uncontrolled caprice. The 


Prussian Chambers have thus far shown no disposition to 
encroach on the prerogative; and, on the other hand, even 
reactionary Ministers have scarcely ventured to deny that 
the control of the finances properly belongs to the Deputies. 
The Kine, however, unwisely treats the opponents of his 
Government as enemies of his dynasty, and, in dictating to 
the constituencies their impending choice, he violates even 
his own theory of a representative system. Even where Par- 
liamentary institutions are not deeply rooted in the habits of 
a nation, it is generally assumed that Assemblies express 
the feelings of the electors, and that their wishes are conse- 
quently entitled to consideration, though they are liable to be 
overruled by the necessities of public policy. Yet the agents 
of the Crown in Prussia have lately been attempting to in- 
spire beforehand the supposed organs of popular opinion, and 
the voters are told that they must support certain principles ; 
so that the Government undertakes to provide the information 
on which it is afterwards to rely. A commanding officer 
actually called on his regiment of militia to defend the Kine 
at the voting-booth from more dangerous enemies than 
those whom it might be the duty of the soldiers to en- 
counter in the field. The Mmuster of the Inrertor warned 
the innumerable officials that they would be required to 
support the Government ; and the Minister of INsTRUCTION 
imprudently attempted a similar interference with the au- 
thorities of the Universities. Professors are powerful and 
formidable in Northern Germany, and the University of 
Berlin has positively refused to comply with the Ministerial 
orders. It is not likely that police and revenue officers will 
be able to maintain a similar independence, but, on the whole, 
it seems probable that the electioneering policy of the Go- 
vernment will be condemned by its total failure. The civil 
functionaries in Prussia are not so omnipotent as French 
Prefects, and in their own ranks they cultivate a certain 
spirit of patriotism and independence. 


It is unfortunate that a new Parliament should have been 
forced, against its will, to commence its session in hostility 
to the Government. Apologists might easily show that the 
King of Prussta is less arbitrary than Henry VIII. or Ext- 
ZABETH ; but States which enter ona career of liberty in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century cannot afford to travel 
at the pace which befitted the pioneers of liberty in Eng- 
land. Discoverers spend weeks and years in their labours 
to save the world the trouble of following in their painful 
footsteps. * Courtiers and other satellites of despotism may, 
however, prefer the illustration of the broad causeway by 
which the legions of Hell freely backwards and for- 
wards when Sin and Death had once followed their proge- 
nitor through the ocean of Chaos. Popular representation 
means, first, the command of the public purse, and afterwards 
the supreme control of national policy; and, in return, it places 
at the command of the Government which it supports re- 
sources which are practically inexhaustible. Ministers who 
are at the same time Parliamentary leaders speak on behalf of 
the Kine, and in the name of the whole community; but all 
that foreigners know of Mr. Von pen Hevypr and his col- 
teagues is, that they by no means enjoy the confidence of the 
constituencies, It is not impossible that the abandonment 
of the increase in the Army Estimates may enable the Minis- 

try to weather the session without a decisive defeat, for the 
large concession which has been thought necessary, and which 
is now officially announced, is justly regarded as a tribute to 
the constitutional power of the Chambers. Ifthe Kine could 
have made up his mind to the reduction when it was pro- 


posed by the minority of the former Cabinet, he might have 
earned the gratitude of his subjects by a proof that he took 
the Constitution in earnest. The postponement of the change 
is as awkward as the blunder or contrivance by which it has 
become publicly known. The theft of official documents has 
of late years become unaccountably common in Prussia, yet 
it is surprising that Mr. Von per Heypr's docu- 
ment should have been designed for entire secresy. In other 
countries, confidential Cabinet minutes are shorter, less for- 
mal, and not overloaded with popular arguments. 


All political prophecies are uncertain, but or the whole there 
is reason to expect that representative institutions will practi- 
cally, in some form, acclimatize themselves on the Continent. 
Absolutism has, within living memory, failed again and again, 
and to the west of Russia not a single State exists without 
somepretence of an elective Assembly. The nearest approach 
to the English form of Government was made by France under 
Louis XVIII, and still more closely under Louis 
The Imperial Chambers, on the other hand, possess less sub- 
stantial power than any contemporary Parliament, and yet 
they temper to a perceptible extent the otherwise absolute 
monarchy with which they are allowed to coexist. In 
Spain, the present Ministers appear to have learned how to 
manage the Chambers. In Italy, a great statesman gave 
life to a new Constitution by making it the nucleus of 
national regeneration. Even in Austria, the Council of the 
Empire possesses freedom of debate, and, to a certain 
extent, the control of the finances. Prussia is beginning 
to take interest in the elections notwithstanding the 
system of indirect votes; and the injudicious inter- 
ference of the Kive has done much to arouse the 
constituencies, and to create a corporate spirit in 
future Assemblies. The only serious danger which 
threatens representative Government is to be found in de- 
mocratic theories. The party which is called feudal in 
Prussia mistakes its own interests when it supports the un- 
limited power of the Crown. The upper classes ought 
rather, as in Italy, to put themselves forward as the cham- 
pions of that liberty of which they are the proper organs 
and defenders. Since the beginning of the last century, 
there have been no more vigorous levellers than despotic 
sovereigns. “In England alone, the classes which were once 
privileged have compensated themselves for changes and 
losses by assuming the lead in political action. 

In Prussia, as in Italy, a great national cause is intimately 
connected with the attainment of domestic freedom. The 
petty Princes of the Federation rejoice when Prussia steps 
backward instead of representing the political progress of 
Germany. An acting and ruling Parliament at Berlin would be 
recognised as the representative of millions beyond the. 
nominal limits of the kingdom. The realisation of at least 
approximate national unity is not, to Germans, a theory or a 
sentimental crotchet. ‘The safety and independence of the 
whole country is bound up in the abolition of a system 
which leaves the most powerful and warlike of Continental 
nations at the mercy of aggressive neighbours. If Prussia 
were at the head of Germany, there would be no question of. 
Rhine frontiers or of natural boundaries, and Rhenish 
Bavaria would be as safe from conquest as Yorkshire or 
Provence. Lord AUCKLAND, writing from the seat of war 
in 1794, asserts that while France was overrunning 
the borders, the States of the Empire, if they had only 
been united, could have brought 600,000 good troops,, 
with due proportions of cavalry and artillery, into the field 
ina fortnight. The preponderance in land force of Germany 
over any single European Power is at this moment equally 
decided, and yet there is general alarm whenever the policy of 
the Tuileries displays symptoms of unrest. In all the 
long and desolating wars which have laid waste the centre 
of Europe, the forces of Germany have never acted ina 
single body, except during the victorious march to Paris. 
The union of Italy cannot but have suggested envious 
feelings, and wishes that the King of Prussia were animated 
by the spirit of Victor Emmanve.. Asa despot, he is power- 
less ; but as a constitutional King, he may exercise almost 
unlimited authority, by simply =e effect the wishes 
of his subjects and his countrymen. he is incapable of 
understanding his position, it may be hoped, that his pre- 
judices will be overruled by the firm and temperate action 
of the Chambers. Constitutional Government is on its 
trial, with the singular advantage that no other plausible 
system any longer remains to try. 
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A CHRISTIAN JUBILEE. 


oO* the afternoon of Sunday, the 17th of May, 1562, the 
streets of the city of Toulouse ran red with blood. 
It was the time when the wars of religion in France were 
raging at their fiercest and hottest, and when Catholics and 
Huguenots alike thought they did Gop service by extermi- 
nating the foes of thetrue faith. For the best part of a week 
before, there had been daily ae ‘ve two 

ies, with plenty of killing on both sides; but this par- 
of “he May was something beyond 
the ordinary atrocities even of the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. The Protestants, having got rather the 
worst of it, had entrenched themselves, with a few pieces of 
artillery, in the Hotel de Ville, whence it was found impos- 
sible to dislodge them; and at length the Governor of the 
province went to them, as a messenger of peace, with terms 
of accommodation. Provided they would quit their strong- 
hold, leaving their arms and ammunition behind them, they 
were free to depart unmolested, and go where they pleased. 
The offer was accepted, and during vespers, when all was 
quiet, the besieged began to fulfil their part of the com- 
pact. But they had scarcely commenced their retreat when 
an alarm was given, whereupon the pious Catholic worshippers 
rushed out of the churches, and proceeded to a practical 
exemplification of the doctrine, that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics. Some three or four thousand of the unarmed 
fugitives were murdered on the spot, and the remainder 
were afterwards put to death in a more regular way, by 
order of the local authorities. Altogether, this Toulouse 
massacre was a fitting rehearsal, on a smaller scale, of the 
colossal auto da fé which, ten years later, under the imme- 
diate auspices of a Most Christian King, was performed in 
the streets of Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew. 


Such, in brief, was the transaction which a Christian 
prelate deems an appropriate and edifying subject of festive 
and religious commemoration in this year 1862. The Arch- 
bishop of TouLovseE, having duly fortified himself with six- 
teenth-century authorities and precedents, lately issued a 
Pastoral proclaiming a “centenary jubilee” in honour of 
the treacherous massacre of a defenceless crowd, and calling 
on his flock to celebrate with befitting rites the “glorious 
* event which took place here three hundred years ago.” 
We cannot undertake to explain the exact nature and value 
of the “plenary indulgence ” promised to those of the faith- 
ful who should duly solemnize this feast of blood ; but we 
gather that extensive spiritual privileges of some sort were 
to reward the devout and thankful commemoration of an 
enormous public crime. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Pastoral was not particularly well received, even by those 
who might have been expected to view with favour any- 
thing coming from such a source. The archiepiscopal sum- 
mons to praise Gop for a savage and wholesale murder, 
while it shocked and scandalized general opinion, was far 
from being universally acceptable to the Prelate’s more 
zealous co-religionists; and he has since felt it necessary to 
apologize, or at least to explain. We cannot say, however, 
that the explanation comes to much, though we willingly 

ive him the benefit of an attempted homage to common 
ecency. The “glorious event” which the Catholics of 
Toulouse are exhorted to commemorate with jubilant 
eerie is, it seems, not so much the massacre of 

e 17th of May as the victory of religious truth 
which was its happy consequence. The Archbishop does 
not exactly thank Gop that the frenzy of a fanatical mob 
turned the streets of Toulouse into a sfhughter-house ona 
particular day three hundred years ago, but rather that it 
was the Catholic and not the Protestant cause that 
triumphed in that bloody conflict. He has the grace to 
acknowledge that “the Church abhors bloodshed ;” but 
nevertheless, the Church is bound to be pleased when the 
shedding of blood is incidentally conducive to the spread 
and dominance of the true faith. Toulouse might have 
become “a sort of French Geneva” if the fight hed gone 
the other way; and therefore the Archbishop, though he 
is sorry that so many thousand Protestants were foull 
murdered, considers it a right and Christian thing to than 
Heaven that the balance of homicide was in favour of his 
own party. This is ingenious, but unsatisfactory. The 
Archbishop may turn it how he will, but it still comes 
to this —that he thinks it the part of a Christian prelate 
to revive and perpetuate the worst memories of an age of 
religious war and persecution. He is probably sincere in 
expressing disapprobation of treachery and murder in the 


abstract; but he nevertheless deems it desirable that the 
Catholies of Toulouse in the nineteenth century should 
dwell with exulting complacency on the treacherous and 
murderous deeds of their ancestors in the sixteenth eentury, 
After all, the atrocities of the bloodthirsty rabble of 1562, 
though indefensible in themselves, are not so detestable but 
that the series of transactions of which they form a part may 
be justly described as “glorious,” and worthy to be had in 
everlasting remembrance. The least that can be said, on 
any view of the case, is that the Archbishop is anxious that 
France should revert with pride and satisfaction to the 
worst and darkest epoch of her history, and that he sees. 
matter for jubilation in occurrences which all Christian men 
of every church and creed regard with loathing and horror, 
On his principles, there is not the smallest reason why the 
Church should not also commemorate as a “ glorious event” 
the St. Bartholomew massacre of 1572; for it precisely 
corresponds, both in its moral characteristics and in its poli- 
tical results, with the perfidious butchery which Toulouse is 
taught to consider the brightest spot in her annals. 

Happily, the meditated scandal to religion and public 
decency has been averted —in part at least —by the oppor- 
tune interference of the State. Imperialism has spoken in 
the Moniteur, and put its interdict on the threatened celebra- 
tion of “a grievous and bloody episode in our ancient reli- 
“gious discords.” The Archbishop may do what he thinks. 
proper within the walls of his own Cathedral, but he isnot 
to be allowed to perform his unhallowed rites in the publi¢ 
streets, and to insult the Christian civilization of the nine- 
teenth century by the open glorification of the crimes of the 
sixteenth. It is not improbable that this timely interven- 
tion of the civil power has prevented very grave and serious. 
consequences; for we have no reason to suppose that reli- 
gious parties at Toulouse would be better able to resist the 
judicious administration of theological irritants than our 
Belfast Orange and Catholic factions on one of the “pious, 
“glorious, and immortal” anniversaries of No-Popery 
religionism. Meanwhile, however, the Archbishop persists 
in doing what he can, if he cannot do all that he 
would, to inflame the sectarian passions of an excitable 
Southern population. He intends, it seems, to hold his 
jubilee in-doors, with all the magnificence that circumstances. 
permit. We are told that medals are being struck to 
commemorate the “glorious event,” and that a “plenary 
“indulgence for three hundred days” (whatever that ma 
mean) is to reward the devout purchasers of these symbo 
of blood. It will clearly not be the fault of the Archbishop 
if the Catholics of Toulouse fail to regard with emulous 
admiration the acts of ancestors who have achieved for their 
city a proud eminence in the records of religious crime, 
The last centenary celebration of the massacre of 1562 was 
appropriately signalized by a series of fanatical atrocities 
of which the judicial murder of Catas is but a sample. 
Fortunately, however, the world has grown older since 1762, 
and even the fiercest archiepiscopal zeal must sometimes be 
contented to let the will be taken for the deed. 

This affair is, in some aspects, far from unsatisfactory. 
It is evident that the Archbishop has overshot his mark, 
and that his scheme of a grand Centenary Jubilee was a 
blunder. The scandalous project has not only been de- 
nounced by Imperial authority, but it has been indignantly 
reprobated by every journal of influence and character in 
France; and it is but fair to conclude that the general 
feeling of sineere and earnest Catholics has been offended by 
a proposal which even the Ultramontane press but faintly 
excuses. It is probable that the Archbishop has unwit- 
tingly done a good service to the cause of religious toleration 
by his contemplated outrage on the commonest decencies 
and charities of life. He has at all events succeeded in 
giving the world a particularly repulsive exhibition of 
Ultramontane fanaticism at a moment when it is more than 
usually desirable, in the interests of freedom and humanity, 
that the partisans of the Papacy should show themselves to 
mankind for what they are. 


THE REVIVAL OF INDIA. 


OR a long time past, the news from India, h 
chequered with occasional features of a less ul 

kind, has shown on the whole the symptoms of stead 
progress and improvement. Some very trifling local dis- 
turbances, now apparently suppressed, are the only signs of 
litical or pe disorder — unless, indeed, we are to 
clude the remnant of the Indigo troubles, which, in the 
new shape of landlord and tenant disputes, have con- 
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tinued to bear the fruit which a thoroughly rotten system 
was likely to produce. Even these evils are obviously 
declining, and although the military foree at the disposal of 
the Government has been enormously reduced in numerical, 
though not perhaps in effective strength, the general tran- 
quillity and security of the country appears to be at least 
equal to what it was in the most favourable times that 
preceded the mutiny. The new taxation, which it was pre- 
dicted would unite all India in sullen opposition to our rule, 
has been borne with patience; and voluntary remissions, by a 
Government possessed of an overflowing treasury, have already 
begun to take the place of the forced abandonment of unpopular 
imposts which was confidently proclaimed as the inevitable 
consequence of Mr. Wixson’s vigorous effort to equalize re- 
venue and expenditure. Although the great works which 
are needed to bring out the buried wealth of India have not 
been prosecuted with the energy which they deserved, the 
country has been busy at road-making and railway construc- 
tion, and has already added largely to its means of conveying 
cotton and other products to the ports from which England 
draws so large a supply. The import trade, though it has 
scarcely yet fully recovered from the effects of the famine 
which prostrated the most important district which Man- 
chester had opened up, is quietly and steadily advancing. 
Government credit is high. Native dignitaries are, in ap- 
pearance at least, satisfied, and even gratified, by the con- 
sideration with which they have been treated; and the 
good will of the nominally independent princes is illustrated 
by the liberal act of the Mamarasan Scinpia in throwing 
open the cotton trade through his dominions, at the sacrifice 
of 50,000 rupees of his revenue. 

But the most unexpected, and at the same time the most 
solid, evidence of the improvement of India is afforded by 
her financial position. Until quite recently, a state of bank- 
ruptcy seemed the inevitable condition of the Indian Ex- 
chequer. Even Mr. Witson, with all his determination to 
restore equilibrium by adequate taxation, was unable to 
shake off the deficit which had become a settled element of 
Indian finance. The actual issue of Mr. Larne’s first Budget 
is not yet determined, but enough is known to prove that at 
last India has come to the end of the exceptional period which 
the mutiny introduced, and has begun once more to pay her 
own expenses. Until the accounts of the year are made up, 
the best possible test of the course of financial affairs is 
supplied by the state of the cash balances. It will be re- 
membered that the balances of 1860 were heavily drawn 
upon to meet the deficiency of the year, and in fact the total 
amount in all the treasuries, in January 1861, was only 
12,670,000l. against 15,560,c00/. in the previous year. But 
from that time the improvement has beer rapid and con- 
tinuous, and the returns for last January show an available 
balance of 18,600,c00/. The remittances to England to cover 
home expenses and interest on debt, though large, have 
been made without any difficulty. The license tax has been 
remitted, as no longer necessary to restore the equilibrium of 
the finances, and the ad valorem duty of ten per cent. on 
imports, which ought perhaps to have been the first to be 
given up, is not likely to survive many months longer. 

All this progress is due to a single cause, the reduction 
of military expenditure —a resource which had at length be- 
come available by the complete pacification and quiescence 
of the country after the spasmodic fury of the late rebellion. 
The hopes of further reduction of taxation, and the pros- 
pects of increased a! upon Government works, are still 
considered in India to depend on the further prosecution of 
the same policy. With a native army reduced to a fraction 
of its former strength, and a European force of no more 
than 80,000 men, it seems, for the present at any rate, to be 
practicable to keep the whole extent of India in ptaceable 
subjection. It is asserted that the foree which still remains 
is in excess of that which the authorities at home have pro- 
nounced sufficient, and the Indian Government seems to be 
willing and anxious to make a still smaller force suffice to 
garrison all India, and to employ the consequent savings in 
ease of its financial policy. perennial controversy 
between the Horse Guards and the Indian authorities, as to the 
amount of the subsidy which India has to contribute in re- 
turn for the services of the British army, was supposed to 
have bven settled by the compromise which substituted the 
payment of a fixed rate per head for the more complicated 
system which had previously prevailed. But the financiers 

at they do not pay too much, 


and the War Office at home seems to be doubtful whether 


it has not conceded more than it can fairly afford. With 
some art, the question of the repeal of the heavy tax on 


Manchester goods is always mixed up im Indian arguments 
with the military dispute ; and Manchester manufacturers, 
who justly complain of the protection to native spinners, 
are urged to put pressure upon the Government, to force 
them into a more liberal settlement of the military question. 
The very fact that topics such as th.se form the most 
stirring themes of discussion, is, perhaps, the best evidence 
of the change which has come over India. Two or 
three years ago, the few hundreds of thousands which 
the army is said even: now to cost beyond the stipu- 
lated charge, would have been passed by as a mere 
drop in the ocean of military expenditure; and the ob- 
noxious Customs duties would have been thought utterly 
trivial as a means of filling up the vast chasm of deficit 
which year after year disclosed. Now, India is getting into 
a normal state of finance, and is fairly paying her way, and 
the first and most natural effect of the practicability of 
balancing her accounts is to induce a more eager canvassing 
of every item of expenditure or revenue which may turn 
the scale in a favourable or unfavourable direction. For 
the present, it may be assumed that a Government which 
can afford to return money actually levied under the now 
abandoned license tax, sees very clear evidence of a sur- 
plus upon the year. ‘This point once reached, it will be 
for Lord Cannino’s successor to guard against any relapse 
into the old system of deficits. 

To predict a long course of prosperity for India would be 
to forget the lessons of past experience. At the commence- 
ment of Lord DatHovusie’s viceroyalty, universal peace and 
financial prosperity were confidently anticipated ; and equally 
sanguine expectations were indulged, on even s 
grounds, when Lord Canyine assumed the Government 
of India. But, in the one case, these hopes were disap- 
pointed by one of the fiercest of all our Indian wars, and 
in the other by the sudden mutiny of the entire Bengal 
army. What may be in store for Lord Exain none can say, 
but his administration opens with the best promise, and he 
can scarcely have to grapple with difficulties more formidable 
than those which his predecessors successfully surmounted. 
Perhaps we may venture to say at least this — that the pro- 
spects of peace and prosperity have never been so bright as 
now, and that the often predicted era of material advance- 
ment does seem at last to have dawned upon our Eastern 
Empire. If no unforeseen contingencies should blight this 
fair promise, there is scarcely any limit to the rapidity of the 
advance in wealth which India may look forward to. Fi- 
nancial difficulties have passed away, the land has been 
freely thrown open to English enterprise, and a new sys- 
tem of currency, on the plan approved by the experience 
of our own country, is about to invigorate trade. A fresh 
stimulus has been given to the work of opening communica- 
tions by road, by rail, and by canal; large breadths of 
waste land are being enclosed and cultivated ; and the mad- 
ness of American parties promises to re-establish the cotton 
trade on a scale proportioned to the natural capabilities of 
India, and to give her the monopoly of the most important 
traffic in the world. Under such circumstances, it would 


parsimony 

a policy of materiai would be the most fatal 
error which could be committed. The ground has been 
well pre by investigations of able and zealous officers, 
and no Indian Governor need be for 2 moment at a loss to 
know how to apply Government means and official en- 
couragement in the most effective manner. Let there be no 
timidity in this new campaign of industry, and we have 
every reason to hope for triumphs not less decisive, and far 
more satisfactory, than any that have been won over foreign 
enemies or native rebels. 


CERTAIN USES OF LIGHT READING. 


FUSER S one use of fiction which those who object to it as 
a frivolous and dissipating influence do not take into account— 
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neighbour, they take for granted that both writer and reader misuse 
their gifts and are on a wrong tack altogether. These objectors do 
not, probably, take a high stand as people of taste, or even of 
intellect ; but all conscientious objectors have weight. Nor do we 
seriously regret that some difficulties should be thrown in the way 
of what to the young — though, alas! no longer to reviewers — is 
apt to be too inating an occupation. However, our present 
task is to plead for it, in modern phrase, as one of the educators, 
and to prove that fiction has a real solid work to perform which no 
other influence could do as well. 

We remember in our childhood being perplexed by hearing a 
“high authority” lament that Sir Walter Scott had not employed 
his great talents on something useful. The field assigned was, 
we recollect, hi . It was a pity he had not written histories 
instead of novels. e could not echo the wish, nor desire to see 
those golden pages changed into bald instruction, as history appeared 
to our childish apprehension. But we did not know how to dis- 
pute the point. We had no arguments to bring against the objector’s 
arguments. We were ensnared by the fallacy that, as truth must 
be better than make-believe, therefore truth of fact, which we did 
understand, must be better than truth of nature which we knew 
nothing about ; and we felt irritated and baffled accordingly. The 
author of this oracular judgment was a religious partizan, and we 
respected it as a pious scrup'e; but we have since observed that 

i of all schools are essentially the same in this opposition, 
or at least indifference, to the faculties of invention and observation. 
They will never allow fancy fair play. If they cannot subdue 
it into an ally, they regard it as a wilful opponent. Anything is 
more probable than that others should be honestly indifferent to 
the main interest of their lives, so they attribute malignant inten- 
tion to every word that displeases them, and are eager for re- 
prisals in kind. To satisfy this demand we have the political, 
religious, self-styled moral or philosophical novel, in which all 
the personages are good or bad, clever or foolish, in strict con- 
formity with their position towards the author's y, and 
are approved or condemned according to the views of the critic. 
The opinion upon works of imagination expressed by persons 
wrapped up in one passionate all-absorbing pursuit is not really 
worth a straw. Mr. Kingsley thought it a great point to adduce 
for that well-meant of sentimentalism, The Fool of Quality 
—which some crotchet tempted him to exhume a few years ago— 
John Wesley’s opinion “ it was one of the most beautiful 
pictures that ever was drawn in the world, the strokes so delicately 
fine, the touches so easy, natural and affecting that I know not 
who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless he has a head of 
stone.” But such a judgment only proves the unfitness of a 
vehement religious reformer for the task of criticism. He has 
other work to do, and has no sympathies in common with the 
reader who looks for nature and probability in what professes 
to be a picture of life. 

The poet, in giving us an ideal, is justified in adapting his world 
to it—personifying virtues and vices at his pleasure. His aim is to 
draw man as he ought to be, not as he is, But the study of the 
novelist is human nature as he sees it; and if, with this avowed aim, 
he draws his characters simply to recommend a particular opinion, 
or to create prejudice against it, and carries his design consistently 
through, he is either without the knowledge he professes, or he 
deliberately goes against it. He assumes that men are mere bundles 
of opinions—that by these alone their conduct is actuated —that 
there are no other influences than direct ones; and he forgets that 
there is some teaching that we all have in common, which perpe- 
tually asserts itself, and, in spite of all our differences, draws us 
together. The real, keen, faithful observer of nature, whatever his 
views, cannot be untrue to his instinct. He cannot enlist our sym- 

hies all on one side. Every man of vigorous healthy intellect 

as a strong bias, moral, political, religious. No doubt Shakspeare 
had—certainly Sir Walter Scott had; but the duty of truth to 
nature and character was in their eyes infinitely higher than that 
of recommending an opinion, and it is where this impulse to tell the 
truth is stronger than any deliberate intention of enforcing and 
illustrating principles by fictitious example, that the uses of fiction 
as a humaniser, as a teacher of candour, forbearance, and charity, 
as asoftener of prejudice, as a check to injustice, are inestimable. 
All Scott’s feelings were against the Covenanters, and all his pur- 
suits strengthened the early prejudice. He“even designed Old 
Mortality as a mode of telling the world what sort of people 
these self-styled saints really were; but his dramatis persone were 
too strong for him, and perforce modified his plan. He could 
not draw men all black as party spirit had drawn them; he could 
not help testifying that there were faults on both sides — sufferers 
for conscience’ ae on both sides; he could not help showing that 
there is a training of the temper and affections independent of the 
side men take. ‘The subject from henceforth was divested of some 
of its rancour, antipathies were moderated, and it could be discussed 
in a more liberal and tolerant spirit. 

People without imagination can hardly exercise charity beyond 
the range of their immediate observation, for they only conceive of 
opponents, or of those ated from them by wide social distinc- 
tions, as embodiments of principles. They do not believe them to be 
literally of the same nature with themselves. Nor, as most people 
are constituted, is it desirable to break through these causes of 
separation by any marked energetic departure from custom and the 
habits of society. It is better for the highest interests of humanity 
that principles and fellowship of opinion should be amongst the main 


motives for companionship ; and this condition involves in a good 
degree separation from those of different creeds and schools, simply 
because we have not means nor time nor capabilities for knowing 
everybody. Indeed, where people of average benevolence expend their 
geniality upon their assumed opponents, it is generally at the cost of 
their friends. Foes grow nearer to their heart than allies, and thus 
their liberality betrays them ; they stand aloof, are ded with mis- 
trust, and live in an anomalous, not to say false, position. People’s 
associates, then, had best be those with whom they have most 
principles, feelings, and habits in common. But their reading may 
take a wider range; and it is one of the great uses of light literature 
to act in this respect as a sort of personal intercourse, thus 
spanning over the spaces which divide parties and social circles, 
and showing men something of the interior of other states of 
life than their own. All masters of fiction thus extend the sphere 
of our sympathies. Every leading novelist has imparted an 
interest to some class or section of the community which it had 
not before in the world’s eyes. The domain of romance is 
continually extending ; social life is one vast gold field, where 
new and prolific veins never dreamt of reward the adventurous and 
discerning seeker. 


At the present moment, such a vein reveals itself in certain pa- 
pers on the life of middle-class dissent now appearing in Black- 
woods Magazine, under the general title of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” more particularly in the current number. Internal evidence 
(and we have no other) leaves scarcely a doubt of their authorship,. 
It is difficult to suppose that “Salem Chapel” can come from 
any other pen than that to which we owe Adam Bede and Scenes of 
Clerical Life. It is said of the epic poet that he ought to possess 
all the knowledge of his time, but it is no gain to the novelist‘to 
have a very widely diffused knowl of his especial sphere, society. 
These new veins are brought to light by a keen comprehensive in- 
telligence being restricted to a narrow field of observation—re- 
stricted, that is, at the time when the heart is impressible and the 
curiosity most eager. The writer before us has recourse to scenes 
and memories which could or have had strong attraction in default 
of more common and generally received interests — homely scenes. 
which through her first find the outlet of fiction and become the 
property of the world. And her knowledge is not more remarkable 
for its strangeness than for its reality. What this writer knows at alt 
is known with a fulness and an intimacy which throws the observa- 
tion of other writers into the shade. Of course we have had 
plenty of pictures of the social aspect of Dissent before from 
friend and foe, either to invite or to ~—_ —none of them very attrac 
tive. But this strikes as the first close and intimate, but perfectly 
impartial, portraiture from a thoroughly competent hand — com 
tent on the score of art, in the advantages of an admirable style, 
the sign of a polished and highly cultivated intellect, and competent, 
too, as revealing a knowledge of the subject which sym athy and 
experience alone could give. ‘The portrait of Mr. Vincent, the young, 
interesting, clever Dissenting Minister, is by one who has not patro- 
nised Dissent, or surveyed it externally, but who at one time must 
have believed in it, and in the minister too. Nor is it possible that Mr. 
Tozer’s back parlour can be described only through the fancy. And 
here lies the value of the picture. Allis absolutely true to life— no. 
departure from taste or refinement is spared. It may even be called 
a satire on “our connection” and on the interior of Dissenting life, 
whose pretensions to superior piety and spirituality are made small 
account of ; but it is a true and candid reproduction of impres- 
sions by one faithful to what she has once seen and felt, and the 
result is an access of benevolence towards the Dissenting interest. 
She has studied ministers and deacons, and deacons’ wives, not 
in their professional external aspect, but as men and women ; and 
thus, while it is far from her design to recommend Dissent, 
while it may be regarded almost as an exposure of the 
working of the voluntary system, the subject is brought out 
of that region where the outer world looks on perplexed —not able 
to fathom motives, and ready, therefore, to attribute strange 
and unnatural ones—into the light of day, where we encounter 
nothing more terrible than a cheerful self-confident vulgarity. We 
are admitted into Dissenting management and tactics, and are shown 
how little “ dissenting venom” actuates their main movers. Probably 
the student of character may be constitutionally indisposed to believe 
in absolute disinterested absorption in a cause; and where the 
study is directed by a feminine instinct, there is an additional 
tendency to ignore public general motives, and to trace all to private 
and particular causes. The line taken does not account for the 
origin of Dissent; but it explains its action, now it has become 
an organized national feature, an hereditary distinction, a calling 
to which men are trained. When, with fiery zeal, the young minister 
set forth, in those lectures on Church and State “which shook 
society in Carlingford to its very foundation,” the wrongs Chris- 
tianity sustains from endowments, we understand perfectly that 
he was, all unknown to himself, “ delivering his blow at the world — 
his warm youthful assertion that he, too, had a right to all the 
joys and privileges of humanity”— that he was, in fact, fretting at 
| being confined to the society of his congregation. It is clear, too, 
| that Tozer the deacon, on the same occasion, was not ace 
| tuated primarily by ition to the establishment, though 
_his zeal necessarily this irritating and exasperating form, but 
| by loyalty to “our connection,” and anxiety for the fame and Ww 
‘‘grandizement of Salem Chapel, and the letting of its pews. We 

see that these interests are so foremost in his regard that antipae 
| thies have only a secondary place, It is impossible to think of 
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Tozer as a schismatic —it is only that “ Salem ” is to him the uni- 
versal Church, and he its nursing father. Thus, on the accession 
of a new minister, as a clever, practical man of business, he consults 
with Pigeon, his fellow deacon, how to make the most of him. It 
is constantly asked where Dissenters get their money. The follow- 
ing discussion gives us some insight into this and into the prevailing 
spirit of their leaders :— 

« Now, as we've got a pastor as does us credit, I am not the man to consider 
a bit of = opinion is as we should take the Music Hall for them 
lectures. There’s folks might go to the Music Hall as would never come to 
Salem, and we’re rien 4 for our og ye A clever young man like Mr. 
Vincent ain’t to be named along with Mr. Tufton. We're the teachers of the 
community, that’s what we are. I am for being public spirited —I always 
was; and I don’t mind standing my share. My opinion is as we 
take the Music Hall.” 

“If we was charging sixpence a head or so——™” said prudent Pigeon, 

terer. 

s That’s what I never will give my consent to—never,” said Tozer. “If 
we was amusin’ the people we might charge sixpence a head; but mark m 
words,” continued the butterman, “there ain’t twenty men in Carlingford, 
nor in no other place, as would give sixpence to have their minds en- 
lightened. No, Sir, we are conferring of a boon; and let’s do it handsomely. 
I say, let’s do it handsomely ; and here’s my name down for five pounds to 
clear expenses: and if every man in Salem does as well there ain't no 
reason for hesitating. I'ma plain man, but I don’t make no account of a 
little bit of money when a principle’s at stake.” 

This statement was conclusive. When it came to the sacrifice of a little 
dit of money, neither Mrs. Pigeon nor Mrs. Brown could have endured life 
had their husbands yielded the palm to Tozer. 

Mr. Tozer is not a refined man, and the dialect that clothes 
unrefined ideas is reported with inexorable fidelity ; but somehow 
our sympathies are never quite closed to the man who is liberal of his 
money, and though the ladies of Salem have a taste not more fas- 
tidious than their worthy deacon, their simple vulgarity is not un- 
redeemed by some natural touches of sentiment. Such there are 
in the “ tea-mecting” — another of those mysteries to the outer 
world laid bare by this vivid and graphic pen. Their pride in their 
young minister’s refinement is touched with a tenderness that 
wraps the hot, steamy, crowded, underground school-room,—in- 
cluding the triumphant Tozer, jammed up in a corner, drinking tea 
out of a spare sugar-basin, and the jolly brother minister and chair- 
man, so profusely congenial with the occasion —all in a soft haze of 
poetry 

He . Vincent) was, oh! so interesting in his silence and pallor! He 
ke little, and when anyone addressed him he had to come back, as if 
a distance, to hear. If any body could imagine that Mr. Raffles con- 
trasted dangerously with Mr. Vincent in that reserve and quietness, it would 
be a mistake unworthy of a philosophic observer; on the contrary the 
Salem people were all coubly proud of their pastor. It was not to be ex- 
pected that such a man should unbend as the reverend chairman did. They 
preferred that he should continue on his stilts. It would have been a per- 
sonal humiliation to the real partisans of the chapel had he really woke 
up and come down from that elevation. The more common-place the ordi- 
nary “connection” was, the more proud they felt of their student and 
scholar . - Even Mrs. Pigeon looked on with silent admiration. He 
was “high” —never before had Salem known a minister who did not con- 
descend to be gracious at a tea meeting —and the leader of the opposition 
honoured him in her heart. 

If all this gives us some hint as to how prigs are made, the lesson 
is, by the way, an undesigned homage to nature ; and we learn to 
be tender even towards prigs —to lay the blame on the system 
rather than the man, and to agree, too, with Tozer, that “a man 
can’t study like he does and make hisself eable at the same 
time.” No proselytising designs lie covert under these genial scenes 
from the life— they simply do the work we assign to every honest 

icture of character. We leave off softened in our personal pre- 
Judices, but with an orthodoxy even strengthened by the plea so 
reasonably put forward by the young beauty of the story, whose 
argumentative powers are hardly equal to the onslaught on Church 
and State, but who is keenly up to its practical bearing —“ What 
asd become of us if we were all Dissenters? What a frightful 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


Yippee ey are many reasons why the “ Governess” class should 
excite the sympathy of the public. One reason is that the 
mere abstract idea of a governess appeals to the feelings and stirs 
the imagination. Notwithstanding the Jane Eyres and Beck 
Sharpes of fiction, the ideal governess may be described as follows :— 
A lady rather above the middle height — young and generally 
handsome —her dress simple, but in excellent taste —her manner 
timid, but unmistakably ladylike. Her brow is slightly clouded by 
an expression of premature thoughtfulness, but a kind glance or 
courteous word dispels the gloom as by a charm. Her voice is low 
and musical, save when the persistent naughtiness of her pupils 
imparts to it an accent of plaintive remonstrance. So much for the 
outward characteristics of the ideal governess. As for her private 
history, it is assumed to be simply a record of unmerited suffering. 
Now, whatever claims the cont governess may have upon our 
sympathy and consideration—and she has many claims — it is 
desirable that we should deal with her as she is in everyday life, and 
not as she is in the regions of the imagination. Passing by the ques- 
tion of personal appearance, which can be best tested by experience, 
18 It true that the life of a governess is one of peculiar bitterness ? 
We doubt whether any sphere of duty can be deemed so while it 
defined 
period of entire freedom, at the close of every day, from toil and 


t it is allered — we are not to say on what precise 


of lunatic asylums. Is not this a convincing proof of the misery of 
their lot 2 We scarcely think so. No doubt many governesses 
have known trouble and affliction. A death in the family has 
cut off the source of their subsistence — the bursting of a bubble 
bank has precipitated them several degrees downward in the 
social scale—the collapse of a rotten railway company has con- 
demned them to comparative penury. It matters not what 
becomes of the sons; but one thing is certain—the daughters 
rush into the overstocked governess market in search of a livelihood. 
Imperfectly educated themselves, it is assumed that they are not 
the less competent to educate others if they only choose to try. The 
task naturally turns out to be not only difficult but disagreeable. We 
have, therefore. before us the case of a young woman passing from a 
state of cheerful independence to one of depressing constraint — 
her heart heavily burdened by the recollection of recent famil 
trials, and her energies suddenly taxed to discharge duties for whic 
she is perhaps neither qualified by nature nor by education. Is it to be 
wondered at that so cruel a strain upon the mind and heart results 
occasionally in confirmed insanity? But the insanity is due to the 
calamities that make women governesses rather than to the trials 
they experience when they have become governesses. 

We must not be to assert that most governesses are 
ladies of shattered fortunes and blighted It is the case 
with a large proportion, but we should be surprised to learn it was 
the case with the majority. A great many ladies enter the governess 
profession with the same matter-of-fact premeditation with which men 
prepare themselves for the bar or study for orders, A young woman 
is often dedicated to this calling, and for its duties —irre; 
larly, it may be, but still deliberately — just as her brother is articled 
to an attorney, apprenticed to a country surgeon, or launched in the 
booktrade or tobacco business. There is no romance or pathos 
about it. The parents have had a hard struggle ever since 
the day of their marriage ; they knew from the first what they had 
to expect; they were well aware that the boys would have to fight 
their way through the world, and that one or more of the girls must 
be trained up to be governesses. Or, may be, the ts are decent 
well-to-do tradesfolk — not wealthy, but yet fairly thriving — who 
are blessed, or think they are blessed, with three or four girls too 
genteel to be stuck behind a counter. Forthwith they decide that 
Sarah Ann and Amelia Jane must have nothing to do with the shop. 
They shall embrace the ladylike vocation of governess. And it shoul 
be borne in mind that, as every clergymaz is assumed to be a gentle- 
man, and is treated as such until he proves himself the contrary, so 
every governess is de jure a lady. To be engaged as a governess is 
often as great a rise in the world, and as distinct a title of gentility, 
as tobe raised from the ranks in the army and receive the Queen's 
of of ladies left 

A percentage vernesses consists ies unpro- 
tected very early in life, A taken in charge by friends or satitiees. 
These have never known any other condition than one of compara- 
tive dependence, and cannot be said to have tasted the bitterness of 
sudden calamity. To such, indeed, the knowledge that they are 
earning subsistence for the present, and laying by a comfortable 
provision for the future, must be a substantial set-off against the 
occasional troubles and annoyances of the governess profession. 
There are few young women of _— and energy who would not 
rather endure the worry of the school-room—even assuming it to 
be nothing but worry —for a stated number of hours daily, and sus- 
tain the possible grievance of a rude, or supercilious, or mulish 
materfamilias, than creep on thro life, eating the unpalatable 
bread of idleness and dependence, with the yoke of unrequited obli- 
gation growing heavier with every passing year. 

Young women destined, from whatever cause, at an early age, to 
the profession of a governess, are, as a rule, far more competent for 
the work they undertake than those driven into the arena by stress 
of circumstances. The latter are often simply incapable. They 
regard the work of training and instruction much as the Irishman 
regarded the accomplishment of playing the fiddle. They have 
never tried, and therefore think it quite oo they may succeed. 
To be sure, young women of the middle class often teach their 

ounger sisters. That is to say, they teach their sisters to read a 
ittle sooner than their sisters would have taught themselves ; they 
imbue them with a little of their own hazy information on the sub- 


Y | ject of ciphering and geography ; they succeed, by dint of scolding 


and coaxing, in gradually enabling them to write in a handwriting, 
if possible, worse than their own. No one, however, can regard 
these domestic triumphs as satisfactory pledges of future success in 
the task of educating young ladies up to the usual standard. 

To return to ladies - te | trained to be governesses. Amongst 
the most efficient are those trained in institutions like the Adult 
Orphan Asylum in London, or in Catholic or Protestant convents 
abroad. Of those not educated at any particular establishment, 
some are of course good, but many indifferent. In fact, to desig- 
nate the greater number as “ specially trained,” would be a misno- 
mer. The process of training is often nothing better than a scrambli 
education at a third-rate boarding- . The result is crude a 
shallow, but a varnish is laid on to cover defects and communicate 
a deceptive gloss. The young lady is advertised as follows :— 

Governess (Resident).—A young lady of the Established Church is de- 
sirous of an engagement in a nobleman’s or gentleman's family. Acquire- 
ments: Thorough English, fluent French (perfected in Paris), German 
(grammatically), Music (a pupil of Herz), superior Drawing (sketches from 
nature). Ap &e, 


‘data — that governesses form an undue proportion of the inmates 


We have never been able to ascertain the exact signification of 
“thorough English.” It may mean that the lady is thoroughly at 
home in ish literature in all its branches, may mean that 
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she can read a page of English with judicious emphasis and correct 
nunciation, and write a page without any egregious blun- 

in grammar or spelling. But, in many instances, we are driven 

to the conclusion that it means simply nothing at all. It is a con- 
ventional expression about as valuable as “ Your obedient faithful 
seryant ” at the end of a letter written by a man who does nothing 
1 wish him to do, and who intends to play you false as soon as 

e has sealed it. “Thorough English” commonly implies a very 
slippery acquaintance with one’s own “Fluent French” 
is more definite and intelligible. It is often an acquirement 
actually possessed by the advertiser. Unfortunately, on closer 
inquiry, it resolves itself into an easy gabble of boarding-school 
French with an ineradicable English accent. True, it was perfected 
in Paris, but that very likely means that the young lady paid a 
flying visit of a fortnight to her uncle, the clerk of the works 
superintending some fresh alterations at the English Embassy, and 
employed her time to the best advantage by chatting over the 
counter with the tradesfolk, or iping with middle-class 
English residents in the French language for the sake of mutual 
improvement. Of “German (grammatically)” the less said the 


better. “Music (a pupil of Herz)” may signify that the ad- 


vertiser’s papa in a lucid interval of liberality allowed her to 
take half-a-dozen lessons of that eminent musician, with no 
result discernible by any of the parties concerned. “ Superior 
drawing (sketches from nature)” is a bold stroke thrown in by an 
astute friend of the family. It means that the young lady indus- 
triously filled, a drawing-book with the usual series of pencil 
sketches, commencing with dropsical milestones, and terminating in 
an elaborate landscape chiefly remarkable for a village church with 
aspire stuck on awry like an extinguisher on a bedroom candle, 

a background of trees of a peculiar species with wool instead 
of leaves for foliage. But it means more. It means that the 
artist actually took sketches from nature. In other words, the 
young lady devoted several mornings to sketching in a free and 
easy style the box of mignonette outside the sitting-room window 
in Soho Square, and followed up her success by transferring to 
paper a faint resemblance of the fat Cupid vainly endeavouring to 
catch a butterfly on the top of the damaged ormolu clock that 
decorates the chimney-piece. 

The advertisement we have given is of the ordinary type. Of 
course there are modifications. “ A Christian family preferred,” is 
an oecasional but not frequent feature, thrown in as a bait to catch 
parents of serious views. “A liberal salary expected” is by no 
means an uncommon intimation, but it is a hazardous game 
to play. It attracts and stimulates parents of an ambitious frame 
of mind, but affrights the timid and deters the prudent. In deserib- 
ing accomplishments, the concise phraseology of advertisements heads 
to ambiguity. For example, we have noticed an announcement to 
this effect: —-“ Superior music and singing (bass).” For superior 
music we are thankful, but are not sure that a governess with a bass 
voice would be a satisfactory instructress of young ladies, or a 
pleasing inmate of a moderate-sized household. It is probable the 
advertiser had heard of “ thorough bass” as something which every 
good musician ought to know; but, not to seem too pretentious, 
modestly dropped the “thorough.” 

There is one symptom, either of inefficiency or of folly, in these 
advertisements, which we are disposed to regard as generally con- 
elusive. It is to hook on to a long list of acquirements the art of 
making wax flowers. “ She is qualified to impart a sound English 
education, with French, German, Italian, music, singing, drawing, 

inting, and wax flowers.” We do not quote the sentence to elicit 
inquiry as to how a lady can impart “wax flowers.” In dealing 
with the “sound English” exhibited in newspaper advertisements 
this would be hypercriticism. What we wish to notice is the ab- 
surdity of throwing in “ wax flowers” as the crowning qualification 
of a lady whose talents and acquirements must, if she is telling us 
the truth, be of a very high order. The bathos of wax flowers 
indieates a state of mind verging upon harmless idiotcy. On the 
other hand, idiotey seems inconsistent with proficiency in lan 
in music, in singing, and the fine arts generally. The inevitable de~ 
duction is, that the lady is slightly deviating from the path of truth, 
and that probably her only accomplishment is that last mentioned 
in the catalogue — the art of making wax flowers. But who wants 
wax flowers? Who cares for them? You detect them in a faded, 
flyblown condition on the iece of a second-class lodging. 

ou are pestered to ase them at the in aid of the 
Escaped Convicts’ Friend Society, but shudder and pass on, A 
fair relative of an ingenious turn of mind makes you a present of a 
bouquet of them inclosed in a dome of obtrusive rotundity. In 
agony of mind you aceept the gift and store the fragile simulacram 
under its glass case in a remote attic, to be promoted to the drawing- 
room table whenever the donor is expected to tea. 

We have dealt with the inefficient seetion of the governess class. 
It is by no means insignificant im point of numbers; but we should 
be sorry to seem unmindful of the rea! worth, or indifferent to the 
undeniable hardships, of many of the class. The interests, how- 
ever, of the higher of governesses require that the preten- 

-naturedly exposed. Not that we pedantically regard these 
in the light of criminal impostors. Far it. In 
the first place, many ladies do not know any better, and really 
believe themselves competent for the work they undertake. In the 
second place, it happens too often that there really is no other 
means of picking up a livelihood within their reach. It is there- 
fore rather theie misfortune than their fault that they are gover- 
nesses, p evil is one easy to perceive, but difficult to remedy. 


- A lady signing herself “ Maria S. Rye,” has written to the 
appealing for aid in behalf of a society for sending out ladies 
the governess class, free of charge, to the colonies, where they may, 
find husbands and settle down in a comfortable home. It is best 
to describe the object of the society in. this simple matter-of-fact 
style. There are numbers of young women in this country —of 
the upper middle class —in poor circumstances, and very unlikely 
to better themselves, without employment and without frjends. 
Marriage is a mere casualty that must not be reckoned upon. We 
have indeed known ladies of the governess class who have i 
and married happily. But these belon to the higher, not the 
lower grade, of - fession. Of the latter, very few marry, and 
if they do it is usually in a reckless, imprudent fashion. We re. 
member a middle-aged lady confiding to some young friends, in, 
accents of mournful tenderness, that in early life she kad been very 
nearly married. The object of her affections was in every respect’ 
eligible — “he was all but abeau.” The unreflecting reader may 
deem this revelation rather droll. But, for ourselves, we confess 
we find in it something decidedly touching, To have had but one 
chance of matrimony, and that chance to have involved the privi« 
lege of union for life to a man who was “all but a beau,” is a con~ 
dition of affairs too melancholy to dwell upon. Acceptable offers’ 
of marriage rarely, then, cheer the monotonous gloom of ladies of 
the lower grade of the governess class. Yet these young women, 
as a rule, are modest and well-behaved — often not only pleasing in 
manners but attractive in —and, though impertectly edu- 
cated, possessed of plenty of natural intelligence. 

On the other hand, how stands the case in our colonies, whether 
east, west, or south? We find there thousands of Englishmen, 
both young and middle-aged, each of whom says he wants but one 
thing to make him perfectly contented with his lot, and that isa 
wife. It seems, therefore, a wise and benevolent course to despatch 
these young women from a country where they are only in the way, 
to one where they will be welcomed with joy and appreciated ac- 
cording to their merits. Although young women likely to embrace 
the offer of husbands and homes in the colonies will, for the most 
part, belong to what may be termed the inefficient section of 
the governess class, their removal in any considerable number 
will directly benefit trained and duly qualified governesses. It 
will raise the latter in the social scale, and enable them 
to command a more satisfactory salary. Mr. Kingsley, in a 
letter warmly advocating the scheme, a gloomy view of the 
efforts which benevolent ladies are making to supply women with 
employment in the lighter forms of manual labour in our own 
country. But here we are at issue with him. We have faith both 
in the ultimate success of their exertions, and in the benefits that 
must accrue to society, by rendering women less dependent 
than at present n the resouree an early and often ill- 
assorted marriage. e believe that single women possessed of a 
certain independence, and able, so to say, to hold their own, would 
exercise a salutary influence over the men of their acquaintance. 
The weakness, the poverty, the multiplicity of the womankind are 
causes amply adequate to account for the carelessness — not to say 
recklessness and depravity —of young men of whatever class in 
society. Beggars cannot be choosers, and, as a rule, women in the 
present day are beggars in disguise. If they could dictate their own 
terms, we may be sure that the cause of morality would not lose by 
it. We wish success very heartily, therefore, to all well-considered 
schemes for giving strength and freedom to unmarried women ; and 
we especially wish well to the = method of relieving the 
crowded governess market by facilitating emigration amongst the 
class from which that market is so incessantly recruited. We 
believe the notion to be a thoroughly good one, and calculated to 
promote the happiness and inerease the usefulness of thousands of 
young women whose present condition is very much to be pitied. 


THE CRADLE OF FINE WRITING. 


E believe that we have, after much research, lighted upon 

the true oe see of the hi ite style. The fact of 

its existence we have known long—too ; but it has been a 
phenomenon which has always puzzled us. People write it and 
talk it ; but how did they come to write it. and talk it? We open 
our unavoidable daily paper, we read @ political article, and are 
sorely troubled to find out what is meant by saying that we have 
a “government in disponibility.” We leek to the next column, 
and find that an assault committed by a man who was drunk 
is spoken of as committed “in the plenitude of alcohol.” We open 
what professes to be a translation of about the wisest modern book 
in the French and we stand aghast at finding the simple 
glory of “when these preliminaries are terminated.” These odd 
set us speculating. What manner of men can they be 

who write in such.a fashion? What an odd sight we should see 


history of such people? Where can they have learned their 
strange art? ne can hardly think that they sucked in their 
dialect from their mothers or their nurses. Was the poor innocent 
baby, from the moment he was born, always “alluded to” as an 
“individual ?” Was he as soon as he could to 
“allude to” other “individuals?” Did he daily undergo a ma- 
tutinal ablution ? Was he then clad in appropriate juvenile habili- 
ments? And, finally, when these preliminaries were termi was 
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he set down to e of the refreshment of pap? Mothers and 
nurses have their own. special follies, but we never suspected them 

of teaching darling baby to talk the high-polite style from the very 

beginning. Even the milder form of Johnsonese is described by 

Lord Macaulay as “a language which nobody hears from his mother 

or his nurse.” And if Johnsonese is so unmotherly and un-nurse- 

like, what shall we say of that modern speech compared with which 

the tongue of Johnson is but a slight departure from the tongue 

of Hengest and Cerdic? No; we always felt sure that nobody 

had always spoken in the grand style—that there must have been a 

time when its most successful professors talked plain English like 

other children. Our puzzle was to know at what later stage of 
life the great acquisition was made. We think that we have at 

last solved the mystery. We have found out that there exists, 

through the length and breadth of the land, a powerful agency for 

the diffusion of the grand style, of which before we had but very 

faint notions indeed. 

Now who are the people who use this strange jargon? The 
scholar never uses it—the t never uses it—unless when 
either scholar or it has, as sometimes happens, been exposed to 
those evil communications which corrupt good language as well as 

manners. Ifa big meaningless word comes out of the mouth 
either of a really educated or of a wholly uneducated man, we at once 
feel it to be out of place. But in the speech and the writings of the 
vast half-educated class this vile jargon is what we naturally look 
for. A ploughman speaks plain English because he never learned 
anything else. A scholar speaks plain English because his good 
taste tells him that it is the best language to speak. But your 
commercial gentleman, your literary gentleman, we fear we must 
sometimes add your agricultural gentleman, will not stoop to plain 
English, because he thinks it is ungenteel. Now where did he 
learn to think it isungenteel? This is what has always puzzled us, 
and now at last we think we have found it out. 

Education seems just now to be dividing pretty nearly our whole 
attention with iron-clad ships. The words “ Revised Code,” which, 
toaplain man, might suggest the idea that some Tribonian had 
been sitting upon the whole mass of the Laws of England, has 
somchow become the stock-phrase to express certain regulations 
about schools, mainly of the humblest class. On the other hand, 
we send out Royal Commissions to look up every detail of the 
Universities and the highest class of grammar-schools. We thus 
take care of the two ends, and leave the middle to take care of 
itself. And the middle does take care of itself, and in a very queer 
way too. There are a multitude of schools scattered up and down 
the land, which no Revised Code and no Royal Commission can 
ever touch, They are the schools which bring up the great class in 
which our present constitution vests the main political power. That 
this class is the worst taught of all classes, we have long had a dim 
notion. In no class is the evil against which Socrates strove, 


“the conceit of knowledge without the reality,” so abundant at 
every corner. And we need not add that this class—the class 
which despises the National School, and which does not aspire to the 
public school and the University —is the class of all others among 
which the grand style, the high-polite style, flourishes as its natural 


may be 
like ; but it is comforting to hear that “ by an improvement in the 
mode reduce 


de of manufacture,” Mr. Butter “has enabled to 
their prices to less than half what 
have Mr. Butter’s own word for it, 


to examine them,” “ it will be found that 


sound instruction with never-failing delight.” 


has happily succeeded in 


whose books go through 235 editions has won a fair right to praise 
himself, so a. not surprised to find that Mr. Butter has a pretty 
good opinion of his own etymological powers :-— 
for me to judge what others be 

wok: which forms Part 208 more than the 
book, and from it derives I can only say 
that I think it far in , aD, 
that is to be found in other 8 Spelling Books. 
To be sure, this piece of self-praise was written in 1829; but the 
other piece of self-praise is as recent as 1854, while the 2gsth 
edition bears the date of 1860, and we find the book used in 1862. 
Now the main object of Mr. Butter’s etymology is to fill children’s 
heads with long Latin and Greek wor, with Latin and French 
phrases, and generally with the whole jargon of the grand style. 
“Derivation” is by Mr. Butter, according to his own account, 
“first presented in a — form.” Till Mr. Butter og the 

tification in tracing a word up to its primitive” was an “acdvan- 
om chiefly confined to those who some knowledge of 
Latin.” Mr. Butter’s fashion of doing business is on this wise. 
First, he goes through pages of long words, such as “ phlebotomy,” 
“masticatory,” “coadjuvancy,” “septentrionality,” “ circumgyra-. 
tion,” “inamorato,” “calamanco,” and “ illa.” All these 
the unlucky pupil has to learn by heart and spell, — by 
syllable, without any hint of their meaning or lack of meaning. 
Then come “ Synonymous Words,” some of them very queer — 
“Irregular Verbs,” that is, all those which have the good luck to 
retain the strong form in the past tense—“ ites,” “Corre- 
latives,” “ Trines,” and “ Quaternions.” Examples of “ Trines” are, 
“Son, Husband, Father” —“ Red, Yellow, Blue” —“ Knowled, 
Intelligence, Wisdom” —“ Literature, Science, Art.” Exam 
of “Quaternions” are “Point, Line, Surface, Solid” —“ E 
Asia, Africa, America”—“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.” 
a good deal more curious matter, we reach the strictly etymological 
part. We must allow that Mr. Butter does tell his pupils that 
“the foundation of the English language” is what he is p to 
call the “ Saxon ;” and after several lists of Latin terminations, he 
throws in a few “Saxon” terminations also. But the main sub- 
stance of Mr. Butter’s etymology consists of long strings of Latin 
words, with their English derivatives. Sometimes the definitions are 
odd—sometimes the derivations are odd also. But the grouping is the 
funny thing. Under Cura, for instance, we haveCure, Curable, Curate, 
Curacy, Curious, Incurious, Curiosity, Accurate, Accuracy, Pro- 
cure, Security, Sinecure. Under Ducere we have Duke, Ductile, 
Abduction, Abduce, Condiict, Cénduct, Conduce, Conduit, Deduct, 
Deduce, Education, &c. &c. All these have definitions, often 
queer enough, but there is no attempt made to explain the history 
of the word—no to explain the derivation of both halves of 
a compound word. No distinction is made between those Norman 
settlers which, after ages of naturalization, no one feels to be 
strangers, and the merest technical im tions of the last two 
or three centuries. Once or twice tly good Teutonic words, 
like time, have got set down as “ derived” from their Latin cognates. 
Then follows a list of Greek derivatives, many of them of the most 
wonderful sort— such are Hyd , Aphilanthropy, —— 
tical, Orthodromy, Nomothetical, Polylogy, Ectype, and ly 
ar of which last we may literally say that it “beats 

-fighting.” 

Many of Mr. Butter’s Greek derivations are quite 
wrong—to urge, for instance, from épyov; but that is not our point. 
The real objection is to cramming boys and girls with these absurd 
words, many of which are not strictly words at all, but the merest 
technicalities of particular sciences. The natural tendency is to 
make them or ise the real genuine English tongue. Nay, 
Mr. Butter goes a step farther. He has a royal for i 
to know Latin and French without having learned them. 


A man 


fair 

the highest development of the system of which Mr. Butter 
oar i We suspect that many of the first writers of 
the age were in their earlier fed upon Butter, A full-grown 
disciple of Butter, if he to smart general writing, would be 
just the man to think it very fine to say thata drunken man was “ in 
the plenitude of alcohol.” If he took to politics and contrived to 
get into the outskirts of the political world, he would think it 
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wonderfully clever to shake his head with Imperial gravity and sa: 
that “the destinies of the American le will be fulfilled.” If 
to his other accomplishments he added a smattering of French, and 
on the strength of it took to translating French books, he would 
think it no more than his duty to his author to expand such a paltry 

air,of words as ceci fait into the sonorous and truly Butterian 
of “ when these preliminaries are terminated.” 

Mr. Butter, if he made decent terms with his publishers, must 
be a wealthy man, The author of a 235th edition is a being to 
whom we look ,up with a sort of breathless reverence. But, any 
how, he ought to be a proud and happy man, the true father and 
founder of the rhetoric of his age. 


SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


r may, with some approach to accuracy, be said that blue books 
increase in value in inverse proportion to their density. Given 
the volume and mass of a blue book, and its usefulness may be inferred. 
The larger it is, the more unsubstantial it is for all practical pur- 
poses. In the Fly-sheets of Parliament—those light and airy pro- 
ductions which flutter about in the same shape as the Votes — there 
is often much that is valuable. We have lately received a Parlia- 
mentary paper which has not attained to the dignity of a blue 
cover, and which purports to be a return moved for by Sir H. 
Verney and Captain Jervis, of an importance far exceeding its length. 
It contains ‘‘ Two Reports by Captain Pilkington Jackson on the 
present state of Soldiers’ Institutes in England, and especially on 
the Soldiers’ Institutes at Aldershott and Portsmouth ;” and the 
title promises “ A Report of General Eyre’s Commission on Li- 
braries, Day and Reading Rooms for Soldiers.” Captain Jackson 
was commissioned by that eminent soldier’s friend, the late Lord 
Herbert, to inquire so far into the moral and social condition of the 
troops at Aldershott as to ascertain whether it was desirable to estab- 
lish a Soldiers’ Home at that famous camp, and also to examine 
the condition of the small institution already existing at Portsmouth. 
General Eyre’s report may possibly claim gttention on a future 
occasion, but at present we confine ourselves to the two important 
papers furnished to the War Office by Captain Jackson. 
here has of late years grown up a large and general feeling that 
what are called the neglected classes are best dealt with in their 
corporate capacity. Mechanics’ Institutes were the first attempt 
in this direction, but now the movement has become more syste- 
matised and definite. In all such matters there is, perhaps, a tinge 
of danger in isolating any class. We hardly see that either soldiers, 
or cabmen, or shoeblacks, or letter-carriers require to be dealt with 
as a special class; or that the community consists of so many sepa- 
rate streams of life which are never to mix in the great ocean of 
society. But still it is not to be denied that desultory efforts to 
cope with society in general are powerless, as compared with 
condensed grappling with its several sections. There is a natural 
tendency in men to receive good or evil impressions more strongly as 
bodies than as single persons. If this is so as regards mankind 
generally, the truth is still clearer when applied to soldiers. Soldiers 
are accustomed all their life to act in a large body ; and, with them, 
bear age is all but merged inan army. We have somewhere in 
ondon a Cabmen’s Club ; a popular book has shown what even a 
woman can do towards humanising and civilising the navvies ; and 
another lady has proved of what value night-schools are towards 
cultivating and softening that most untractable of all animals — the 
loutish boy-labourer of an agricultural village. But in that quarter 
where, from the habits of daily life and the constant necessity of 
acting together, as is the case with soldiers, it might have been 
hoped that most would have been done by the cooperative principle, 
the least good has at present been effected. It seems to be the 
fact that soldiers in camp and barracks are the most dissolute and 
worthless class of society. Discipline prevents them from being 
absolutely the most dangerous of the dangerous classes outside their 
own borders ; but, though they do not prey upon society, they prey 
upon themselves. Vice, profligacy, idleness, debauchery, and dis- 
ease are kept within the camp and the barrack, but there they reign 
supreme. No doubt it will be always impossible to make a camp the 
chosen home of chastity and temperance. Men who, in the strength 
and vigour of their age, are shut out from all family ties, and from 
the restraints of public opinion, will not, undereany circumstances, 
form a model home. It is no new thing—and it will never be a 
strange thing—that camp followers are only panders to iniquity ; 
but, though the evil may be ineradicable, there is no reason that we 
should not try to control what we cannot hope to prohibit. 

The proverb says that idleness is the root of all evil. In Aldershott 
at least two-thirds of the men have five hours of daily idleness — 
flat, sterile, blank, unprofitable idleness. We know as well as Dr, 
Watts who finds work for idle hands; but we did not know, till 
Captain Jackson told us, how large was the employment furnished 
by the Father of Evil to the British soldier on that very spot which is 

e most important to the British army, because nearly all the troops 

through the place in turn. The details are nauseous enough, 
bus ie is well that they are placed onrecord. For the five years end- 
ing with 1860, the hospital returns show that, out of every 1000 men 
passing through Aldershott, the proportion of those who were ad- 
mitted to medical treatment for diseases incident to that debauchery 
which most prevails in camp life, was respectively 290, 453, 282, 
467, and 332. That.is to say, more than one-third of our common 
soldiers are proved, on indisputable authority, to lead that life which 
“saps gradually their health, induces early debility, and hastens a 
premature death,” to use Captain Jackson’s words. This is his re- 


pert on Aldershott—“ the new part of which is inhabited principally 

y preteen. brothel-keepers, prostitutes, thieves, and receivers of 
stolen property.” The evil is one with which the military authorities are 
of course chary of interfering, and which the parochial authorities are 
said absolutely to decline to deal with, because the vice of the place 
enriches the people of the place. This statement of Captain Jackson 
has brought down upon him an indignation meeting at Aldershott; 
but the speeches at that meeting seem very remarkably to confirm 
his statements. Aldershott is not, perhaps, worse than any other 
town in which there is absolutely no provision for a population 
which is, from the nature of the case, exceptionally idle and igno- 
rant. The only serious charge against the parish — that of declining 
to prosecute certain brothel-keepers— we do not observe that any 
speaker attempted to confute. 

We are not going to suggest anything — though, were this the 
place, we might have something to suggest—on the absolute 
necessity of dealing officially, by means of a sanitary police, as every 
other country does with debauchery of this sort. Sooner or later, 
a medical police must be established, at least in garrison towns ; 
but so long as it is the English rule to affect to be ignorant of the 
most important of sanitary facts and social evils, we must confine 
ourselves to attempt some counter attraction to the gin-shop 
and the brothel. ‘This is all that the Soldiers’ Home proposes as its 
aim. The Soldiers’ Home only competes with the prostitute and the 
crimp. It leaves to other agencies the higher task of reformation— 
its simple purpose is to prevent, in some degree, immorality ; and its 
machinery is modelled on club life. A Soldiers’ Home in its 
completeness proposes to be a building with writing-rooms, billiard, 
chess, and bagatelle rooms, work rooms, refreshment rooms, and 
where possible —and they ought always to be possible — grounds for 
quoits, skittles, and athletic games. This is the material institution, 
and it seeks to be counted among moral agencies by the use of musical 
and other evening entertainments, lectures, choral singing, conjuring, 
and the lesser sorts of dramatic entertainment. Intoxicating liquors 
are to be excluded from the club-house ; and the moral intoxication 
of discussion on matters military, religious, and political is to be 
excluded from the lecture hall. It is proposed to make these institu- 
tions nearly self-supporting by a subscription of 2d. or 4d. a month 
from the common soldiers, to whom are to be assigned, in the shape 
of a committee, certain powers of self-management under superior 
control; and the Government is asked to supply the buildings, 
and probably to furnish some grant in aid. All this is simple 
enough, and it would generally recommend itself on the mere 
announcement. 

Something of the sort has been tried by private benevolence 
and enterprise at Portsmouth ; but, except as a hint that the thing 
is possible, hitherto a Soldier’s Home has been a failure, The 
existing institution at Portsmouth, on which Captain Jackson 
reports, is a private one, attempted by zealous persons of marked 
religious views, The manager is a Scripture Reader, and the Record 
stands prominent in the scanty list of entertaining literature offered 
to the seldier. The buildings are shabby and untidy, and not more 
than fifty men have been found to use it —the fifty being already 
serious and well-conducted men. Now it is obvious that, without 
disparaging the zeal of the promoters of this institution, it does not 
meet the real want. It is one thing, and a great thing, to keep 
good men good, and to offer them a Zoar to flee into from the Sodom 
and Gomorrah which is seething around them; but we want a 
larger aim than this. We want to keep the inexperienced from 
corruption, and to arrest the careless and intemperate in the full 
swing of vice and ruin. When the Record competes with the 
public-house, we fear that the odds are against the higher attrac- 
tions. No doubt Soldiers’ Homes of the most pee description, 
and with all the appliances which Captain Jackson asks for, will 
very often, and perhaps most frequently, be beaten in the 
competition with flaunting vice ; but there can be no question that 
these suggestions start on the right track. Soldiers, after all, are 
but as other men. The great mass of mankind is neither 
decidedly pious nor filthily wicked. Between those outer zones in 
which respectively the Record and the brothel present the 
strongest attractions, is that vast and more temperate debatable 
land on which lies the huge level of general society. It is here that 
the Soldier’s Home is proposed to be erected, and with a modest 
hope of mitigating an evil which it does not assume to be capable of 
extirpating. 

No doubt, soldiers present special obstacles to the success of such 
an institution as we have described. A Soldiers’ Home presupposes a 
certain amount of cultivation and some sort of sense of refinement. 
But raw recruits are all but universally the scourings of society. The 

young soldier is generally a mauvais sujet to begin with. He has been 
ong enough away from school to forget its habits, and he is at that 
very age in which it is almost natural to revel in the first freedom 
from control, Had he already formed habits of sobriety and de- 
cency, the chances are that he would not have listened to the re- 
cruiting sergeant. Lectures and reading rooms are not suited to the 
natural soldier. He must have passed out of tle normal and un- 
regenerate state to appreciate them. At least such would be the 
condition of the majority. But, on the other hand, the soldier is 
essentially an imitative animal. He flies to vice from the contagion of 
example ; and the habits of military life conduce to foster the gregarious 
spirit. If it were once to become the fashion to frequent the Home 
instead of the canteen and darker haunts, the recruit would follow the 
lead, just as he obeys his drill-sergeant. Mechanical discipline would 
help him to become decent, if decency were the rule. At present, it 
is hardly the private’s interest to be r ie. Nor is it quite 
Utopian to hope that, if the army were once made a respectable 
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calling, we might recruit it from classes in advance alike in intelli- | just as bad as he does. It was nothing but a fit of the blues 
ce, education, and morality of those who now furnish the raw caused by having to stay moping at home in frosty weather. 


ore of soldiering. At 7 rate, upon the lowest grounds, the But a day after 


experiment is worth trying. The cost of establishing these Soldiers’ | 
Homes would be repaid in the health of the men ; for, after all, the | 
Home is ch than the Hospital. If, as is calculated, a soldier 
costs us 100l. a year, it is worth something to keep him in good 
health. The brothel and the gin-shop cost the country a good 
deal more than a billiard-roor>, or a rene? and there can 
be no question that, upon economical considerations, gin is more 
expensive than cricket, 


INVALIDS. 


OCIAL miseries are net very acute in their nature, but, like 

the bites of midges, they make up for their minuteness by 
their quantity; and after they have been repeated a sufficient 
number of times, they often create quite as large a sum of suf- 
fering as would result from one very serious calamity. More- 
over, there is an excitement about a large sorrow which sensibl 
mitigates its pain. A man may not exactly confess to himself 
that the notice which he receives after some great bereavement | 
is pleasant ; but the flurry and bustle of receiving condolence, and | 
of making new arrangements, do nevertheless dull the edge of his | 
suffering. People talk of all the circumstances of a great sorrow 
-with a pertinacity which shows that there is some balm in the opera- 
tion; just as the poor indemnify themselves for an abscess or a | 
broken limb by the pleasure of showing the place to every | 
one who comes to see them. But there is no set-off of this | 
kind to the petty miseries of daily life. They raise no excite- 
ment, they give no importance, they furnish no materials for | 
.agossip with a friend. Each of them, at the time it inflicts its | 
minute puncture, brings with it the provoking suggestion that | 
it is too paltry a matter for a man to annoy himself about ; and 
the vexation is only aggravated by the shame which the sufferer 
feels in thinking over it. A person who is sensitive to the pett; 
annoyances of daily intercourse will soon accumulate for himself 
a good fund of misery in this way. If a man’s memory could 
reach back so accurately that he could count up all the minutes 
of mental pain he had endured in his life, he would probably find 
that a very small number of them comparatively were traceable 
_to causes which could be dignified with the name of sorrow or 
misfortune ; and by far the larger proportion would be due to 
ar tad so petty that he would be ashamed to put them into 
wo! 


Invalids are among the greatest sufferers in this category. Of 
course their physical condition sharpens every little sting they 
undergo, by giving a preternatural sensitivencss to their power 
of sufiering. But over and above this, they have social wro 
of their own, to which they only are ex A really si 
man is not so much a subject of compassion. His condition is 
recognised and allowed for. Every one is ill sometimes, and 
knows by his own experience the helplessness and the depression 
which illness causes. A sick man, therefore, has his privileges. 
He is allowed to be dull and quiet—not to enjoy violent exercise 
or uproarious games—to be careful about his food, and the amount 
of exertion on which he ventures. But in order to enjoy these 
immunities and exemptions, he must have something palpable to 
show that he is a sick man, and has a right to them. A broken 
limb, or any bodily wound visible to the eye, is an indisputable 
charter to social freedom. Then there are certain conventional 
forms of illness which are privileged. Nobody disputes a man’s 
right to have rheumatism, or gout, or even a bad sick headache. 
Any ailment which forces you to keep your bed, is presumed to be 
genuine ; and very tolerant persons believe in the existence of 
consumption. But this is the limit beyond which toleration is 
not allowed to go. In every kind of ill-health which is not 
expressed by some term well known to the popular vocabulary, 
society —or at least the robust portion of it—utterly refuses to 
believe. No man in good health will listen to the suggestion that 
there can be delicacy without illness, weakness and depression of 
nerves without absolute disease, and a necessity for care even in 
the absence of fatal symptoms. 

There is no bigotry in existence so complacent, so absolutely 
self-satisfied, as the bigotry of robustness. It looks on the 
seotoesing invalid either as a hypocrite of the basest kind, or 
else as the victim of a strange delusion, which it is the mission 
of the robust person to dispel, by gentle remonstrance, if pos- 
sible, or, if that be unavailing, by taunts, importunities, and 
rough practical jokes. It is not unnatural that the robust should 
regard the invalid with contemptuous unbelief. Such a sceptical 
attitude of mind conveys with it several very consolatory and 
complacent reflections to the robust man himself. There would 
be little gratifying in the belief that while nature had given him 
a strong nervous system, she had denied it to his friend. But it is 
very pleasant for him to reflect that his superior condition is 
entirely owing to his own greater energy and firmer will, and that 
his friend would be quite as strong “ if s would only just try and 

exert himself a little.’ Thus his friend's condition mes a 
perpetual homily of self-applause to him, and he feels that he can 
never dwell with too much attention and thankfulness on so 
gratifying a state of things. 
‘The invalid’s tormentars are of various kinds. The sporting 
or muscular friend is a very severe trial. He fervently and 


hounds cured it like magic; and if his friend 
will only take his advice and just try it—&c., &c, It is in 
vain that the poor invalid ests that he could not ride for 
eight hours to save his life, and that the sight of the hounds on 
the other side of a bullfinch would inspire him with no other 
emotion than that of abject terror. His sporting friend only 
leaves him with an imprecatory lamentation that there should be 
such wilful suicides in the world. But at least he recognizes the 
invalid’s right to kill himself, if he chooses, by valetudinarian 
recautions. He is a light affliction compared to the jolly friend. 

olly people are bigots and proselytists of the first water. They 
look upon themselves as a society for the propagation of animal 
spirits, and are perfectly ready to hurl any number of anathemas 
at the deadly heresy of depression. In this capacity of mission- 
aries of jollity, they quite understand that “constraining” is part 
of a missionary's duties. Pro salute anime, they insist on every 
one else being jolly, or at least conforming outwardly to the rites 
and ceremonies of. hilarity. Like all persecutors, they make a 
great number of hypocrites; and the uproarious gaiety into 
which they dragoon their friends only conceals an ennui borderin: 
on desperation. The av of mankind, at least in England, 
are not naturally merry ; ~ their tendency to that condition of 
mind is by no means increased when they find themselves under 
a kind of social conscription, and are im to join in dance, 
round game, or petit jeu, whether they like it or no. But the 
invalid is the great sufierer under this pitiless tyranny. His jolly 
friend regards his hangd expression of countenance and listless 
movements as a kind of social treason—a crime of Jése-rire 
which cannot be too promptly punished. And, like all the 
rest of the robust world, he looks on it with utter sceptici 

as the result, half of shamming, half of imagination. More | 
more gaiety is, in his belief, the only cure. His view of the case 
is summed up in the words, “He only wants a little rousing.” 
The ag we invalid is to be treated as they used to treat 
potiente in hydrophobia—made to drink, at all risks, of that which 
e abhors. Accordingly the jolly man forces his luckless friend 
into a country dance, shoves him hither and thither in a game of 
blindman’s buff, or some other genial orgy of the kind, thrusts his 
fingers into the snapdragon, and his nose into the ag cg cp. | 
ends by ypc | the children to upset the flour on his head, 
then, in a cheerful voice, expresses a hope that they may pass 
many such happy Christmases together. The invalid slinks away 
to bed with unsanctified wishes in his heart 
that venerable festival. 

But there is a worse trial to the invalid even than the joll 
friend ; and that is the s mpathizing friend, who gives him usefi 
pieces of advice. He fully believes in his friend’s ill-health, but he 
is absolutely certain that he can cure him, if his friend will only 
adopt his treatment. Sometimes the thetic man has a glim- 
mering knowledge of medicine—in which case he is sure to have 
a favourite disease and a favourite plan for curing it. Everythi 
is either stomach, or chest, or suppressed gout, and is to be cu 
by some pet modification of homeopathy or hydropathy, or some 
other new invention ending (most appositely) in “pathy.” If 
the sympathizer be a lady, she pronounces the disease to be nerves, 
and assures her visitor that the only cure for it is a mixture 
prepared from a receipt of her mother’s. Dear Mr. ——, the 
itary ok thecary, makes it up so nicely, and she will order in a 
ya ttle of it at once. Male sympathizers, however, ordinarily 

ive no inclination torecommend any medical treatment. “Don't 
you mind what the doctors say, sir; take my word for it, they're 
all humbugs,” is the commoner form’ of prescription. Accordin 
to friends of this the invalid has nothing the matter wi 
him, except that he is “a cup below pat He is exhorted, there- 
fore, to drink twice as much port and eat twice as much meat as 
anybody else at the table—the impression apparently being, that, 
just as you can make punch stronger by <—s more rum, so you 
can make a man stronger by adding more beef and wine. There 
is no harm of course in all this advice, abstractedly considered. 
One might even go farther, and say that it is a convenient contri- 
vance for keeping up the conversation, and deferring the inevitable 
pause which must come when the weather and the state of the 
roads is exhausted. But the cruel thing is, that all these 
advisers look upon it as a al affront if the unhappy 
invalid does not act upon their advice. There is no escape 
for him therefore, ially in the case in which he is advised 
to over-eat himself. The homeopathy he may put in his pocket ; 
his hostess’s pint of mixture he may pour secretly into his tub ; but 
the beef and the port wine are not to be eluded. The awful alter- 
native between } veh and and dyspepsia stares him in the face. 
It is well for him if he escapes from the ordeal without a temporary 
promotion into the ranks of acknowledged and privileged sickness. 
On the whole, therefore, the invalid is happier where he is bu'lied 
than where he is petted. If he be judicious, he will prefer even 
the open persecution of his muscular or jolly friends to the danger- 
ous benevolence of a sympathizing believer in the healing virtues 
of repletion. be 


upon the subject of 


THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. — 


ba seems to be a general sense, by which we mean some- 
thing felt rather than expressed or le of being analysed, 
of anticipated bore about the Great Exhibition of 1862. Why it 


solemnly believes a day’s hunting to bea for the cure of 
every human ill. He assures the invalid that he has often felt 


is so it might be worth while to inquire, though the inquiry would 
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not be easy; but for the fact itself we 
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to the general con- 
sciousness. Something is to be attributed to the single considera- 
tion that it is a repetition of a success. Few remarkable successes 
will bear repetition ; for the element of surprise and unexpectedness 
is a charm which can searcely be reproduced. A very admirable 
dinner takes place, the guests are charmed with each other, wine 
and wit flow in streams; and the first and most natural 
thought is to repeat it. It is repeated, and turns out a dead failure. 
Who ever thought, or can endure the thought, of a succession of 
pic-nics, or of those delightful of wit and divine talk in 
which everybody shone? The bloom and relish of them is in their 
novelty, and this is an evanescent quality. 

Then, again, we shall miss in the coming Exhibition the 
sence of that commanding mind which moved, like a higher 
intelligence, controlling and directing everything — the more power- 
ful and influential because the less seen, and to which so much 
of the success of 1851 was owing. Spiritus intus alit. The 
= Prince is taken away from us. One in whom every- 

ly felt confidence, not only by reason of his station, but be- 
cause he really was the master mind of the whole undertaking, is 
now represented by nobody exactly knows who. Jn generalibus 
latet we all know what ; and we are referred to the Royal Com- 
missioners. The title is sonorous, but who are the Royal Commis- 
sioners? In 1851, the Commission for managing the Exhibition 
was a very large body. In 1862, “five noblemen and gentlemen,” 
so the official account tells us, “have been appointed under the 
patent of incorporation, upon whom devolves the entire —— 
sibility, and in whose hands will rest the entire direction of the 
Exhibition of 1862, viz., Lord Granville, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, and Mr.—now Sir— 
Wentworth Dilke.” Ministers of State, noblemen, and merchants 
have other calls and duties. Does the present Exhibition really 
represent much more than the last of the Baronets? The contrast 
between the executive of 1851 and that of 1862 does not perhaps 
justify, but it accounts for, something of the difference of enthu- 
siasm with which the two undertakings are viewed. 

Again, eleven years we all formed extravagant notions 
of what an International Exhibition was to do. Very sanguine persons 
told us that it was to inaugurate, if not the Millennium, yet a very 
substantial Empire of Peace. A decennium of almost perpetual 
war, and the disruption of a Continent, have rudely disenchanted us 
all. The nations of the earth will enter Capt. Fowkes’s great shed 
on the rst of May all but armed to the teeth. The most popular 
thing which we hope to see there is the section of the Warrior in a 
reduced model, and the curiosity of all our visitors will centre on the 
actual plate which was shivered and splintered the other day at 
Shoeburyness. ite doors, which were sent us in 1851 
from Russia, will probably be replaced by a view of Sebastopol after 
the bombardment ; and if the great American Eagle, which flaunted 
over the goloshes and penny newspaper stalls at Kensington, reap- 
pears at Brompton, it will be over a scanty collection of industrial 
products, the interest of which will fail if they come into compe- 
tition with a Dahlgren gun or a model of Captain Ericcson’s 
floating-battery. 

But this is not all. Not only will the presence of that one 
commodity for which, at the present moment, every civilized nation 
submits to be taxed almost to the death-thraw — we mean the mate- 
riel of war — unpleasantly recall the total failure of that inaugura- 
tion of the Empire of Peace which we were promised as the certain 
result of Great Exhibitions, but we have learned from experience 
to moderate our expectations in another direction. In 1851, 
sanguine minds anticipated a total revolution in the realms of art 
and taste. But while science travels with headlong speed, it 
takes centuries to create taste, and centuries to destroy the in- 

ined superstitions of bad fashions. In the whole range of art 
manufacture, where we prophesied a complete and sudden advance 
of light and life, we have not succeeded in diffusing a total change, or 
in making, except in special departments, any very great advances, 
We have, it is true, succeeded in producing very beautiful things, 
but the old ugly things maintain their ground with a perverse 
tenacity of popularity. We have side by side, and with equal hold 
upon the market, the hideous and the beautiful. As of old, the tree 
is of good and evil. , in what is called ceramic ware, the 
good seed has choked the evil corn, and it is now scarcely pos- 
sible to get very bad crockery and glass in England. The willow 
pattern plate was selected by universal consent asethe type of what 
ought to be proscribed, and it is delivered overto death. It is now 
nearly as scarce as the Gubbio ware. Here is a solid, but almost 
a solitary, triumph. But it would be difficult to register a complete 
success, except in this single branch of art manufacture. Our 
cabinet ware, our iron manufactures, our silks and muslins, 
and ribbons, and prints, and carpets, and curtains are 
ge bad as im the ancient days before International 

xhibitions. Manchester sends out just as bad things as ever, 
if it sends out better things than ever. So it is with Sheffield and 
Birmingham, and Paris too. And the people love to have it so. 
Our women are better and worse dressed, our houses better and as 
badly furnished —our shops exhibit the same desperate confusion of 
things abominable and things excellent. We have learned from a 
sad experience where we can and where we cannot drive the popu- 
lar mind. What comes of all this is that we enter upon another 
trial, which is no longer an experiment, with some hope, yet with a 
certain misgiving, if not a reckoning on much disappointment. That 
manufacturers will, to the end of the chapter, make what th 
are certain to scll, must be our sober conviction. On the whole, 
these considerations account, to some extent, for the fact that 


the keen edge of enthusiasm for great exhibitions is dull. We 
hardly look at our coming Floralia as more than a trading specula- 
tion and rivalry in 4 RIE, 

In the teeth of this head-wind, the official personages interested 
in the success of the Exhibition row through what, in boating 
language, is called lumpy water, with considerable energy and 
with much mercantile sharpness. They are resolved to force 
some enthusiasm on the dull acquiescence of the public. They have 
provided something like a sensation ing. Her Majesty has 
made a wise selection in the choice of the great official representa- 
tives of Church and State to supply that void which will only be 
more apparent from the efforts that are made to fill it. If the de- 
mon Podagra spares the two great political leaders on whom he 
has of late laid an equal hand, everybody will be pleased to see 
Lords Palmerston and Derby in those places in which not only com- 
mon consent but universal choice would have placed them. The 
religious element will be decently represented by an octogenarian 
Primate; and what is not heard of his Grace’s prayer will be 
supplemented by something noisy enough in Signor Verdi's 
= overture and the vocal portion of the entertainment. 

n another department of the scenic icties there has been 
less of tact or of success. Great people, and official people, and 
representative men, and distinguished foreigners have been plenti- 
fully invited, but on the awkward understanding, awkwardly implied 
because it could hardly be expressed, that they must first buy a 
season ticket —a shoppy proceeding, akin to that lavish hospi- 
tality which asks a man to dinner, expecting him to send in his own 
side dishes and wine. This looks very likeinvesting in celebrities, and 
royalties, and notabilities; and the ill-advised suggestion to hire 
an Emperor for this day only has been met with the rebuff 
which « little common sense, if not common decency, might 
have anticipated. As it is, we must put up with the second- 
magnitude stars. The Prince of Cari will doubtless come, 
and Prince Napoleon has, the enterprising managers hope, already 
executed articles of engagement. If the Japanese Ambassadors 
stay over May-day, as it is not likely they will yet conform to the 
European costume, the success of the day will be mainly attributa- 
ble to this Oriental godsend. Already, the requirement of official 
dress has been partially withdrawn, and the intention to separate 
the sexes has been abandoned. A little tilt of etiquette between 
the Commissioners and the Common Councilmen has been 
arranged, though not without dishonour to the Commissioners. 
With culpable i e of municipal traditions, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, civic officials, and Common Council were 
invited; whereas the legal title is the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council. The gentlemen of the violet 
robe took high dudgeon, and sent back the invitation with 
superb disdain. But two minutes’ talk between Mr. Lowman 
Taylor, citizen and stove-grate maker, and Sir Wentworth Dilke, 
settled this knotty question, and the civic officials are not to be 
invited — which, considering that they were only asked because 
usually wear eecentrie costumes on state occasions, was but a s 
compliment after all. As it is, the opening procession will be shorn 
of that wonderful personage in a hairy cap, and the non-natural 
man in buckskins and a jockey cap, who swell the Lord Mayor's 
personnel, and who, some years ago, created so lively an impres- 
sion on the Parisians. But official costume is stil! invited, if not 
compelled ; and it has been wickedly suggested that at least one 
costume, from time immemorial connected with May-day —that 
of the chimney-sweepers—will come decidedly within the r i 
dress. We shall miss the Chinaman who did such service in 1851, 
but if the Commissioners are not chary in their invitations, there 
are still eelebrities whose official dress might create some variety in 
, which after all will do little in 
the way of colour. ar West plement any Oriental 
deficiencies, and if Deerfoot can be dosage tet in that leapeats in 
which he runs his foot-races we shall hardly miss our old Chinese 
friend. Léotard au naturel, as he is to be seen in the photographs, 
will form a decided contrast to the voluminous sway of crinoline, 
and if Sir Wentworth Dilke — who, according to Mr. Lowman 
Taylor’s account, can settle anything in connexion with the Exhi- 
bition— is only timely wise, he will remember that Heralds are not 
extinct ; and as the Speaker of the House of Commons is himself a 
Commissioner appointed by the Crown to open the great show, we 
shall be certain to have at least one costume which will make an 
impression never to be effaced from the recollection of our Ja 
guests. But the ker’s state wig is a subject too awful for 
other feelings than of respectful and mute admiration. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


HE University Boat-race appeared a foregone canclusion from 
T the day when the weights were published. The result of this 
contest proves that for a boat-race, as well as for some other pur- 
pases “a good big man is better than a good little one.” We say 

some purposes, but not by any means for all. Thus, for cavalry 
service in future wars, where so much will depend on a we 
think the superiority of the good little man is undeniable, For 
infantry service also, it appears to us that, on the whole, the good 
little man is preferable, inasmuch as, in general, he is quicker and 
bears fatigue better than the good big man. But if it came to hand 
to-hand fighting, either with the weapons of the battle-field or of 
the prize-ring, our confidence would be given to size and weight. 
It is true, indeed, that Heenan did not beat Sayers; but if any 
other man of the dimensions of Sayers, and of even slightly infericx 
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skill, should venture to repeat the bold experiment which he made, 
we fear that the result would be disastrous. Nevertheless, a very 
good little man who made a match with Heenan would, in all pro- 
bability, find backers, just as the beautiful rowing of the Cambridge 
crew last week procured for them an amount of confidence which 
appeared to us before-hand surprising, and which the event showed 
to be mistaken. The truth is, that a boat-race is a contest of com- 
bined strength and skill, in which the former quality is of at least 
importance with the latter. The total difference in weight 
between the two crews was within a pound or two of seven stone, 
and the average difference was, as nearly as possible, twelve pounds, 
In the face of such a disadvantage, there must have been very great 
excellence in the style of the Cambridge rowing before the match, 
or else they could not have obtained the encouraging opinions 
which were oe of them by experienced critics. At one time 
they were slightly favourites in the betting, and on the morning of 
the race the preference for Oxford was very small. In our own 
judgment, Cambridge had, as nearly as possible, no chance of win- 
ning, but this judgment was opposed to that of sang prepress 
observers of the proceedings of the previous week. We thought 
that Oxford ought to win, and she did win easily. We thought 
also that Cambridge rowed in better style than Oxford, at least in 
the middle part of the race; but there was in the Oxford rowing a 
facility and almost superabundant power which is quite as pleasing 
to the eye as finished elegance, while it undeniably gets a boat 
faster through the water. 
Of course it is always matter of regret to all spectators, and even 
more so to the winning crew, that victory should be cheaply gained. 
This is the second year that an Oxford boat has passed under 


Hammersmith Bridge with a lead that was decisive of the race. 
But on this occasion Cambridge had nothing to regret, whereas last 


hold of a set of men of exactly the right sort. Their skill is 
quite sufficient for the purpose, and their power is not likely to be 

It was lucky for Cambridge that the weather was only 
moderately rough. If the day had been as bad as some that the 
Thames knows in spring, it is impossible to compute the distance 
by which Oxford must have won. Probably the steam-boats would 
have done what thcy did once before, and nearly did last week — 
that is, they would have swamped the losing boat, and thus pre- 
vented the completion of its defeat. The more violent the wind, 
the better would have been the chance of Oxford; but, on the 
other hand, we do not believe that the calmest day of the year 
could have given victory to Cambridge. 

The proverbial favour of fortune for the stronger side was shown 
in the winning by Oxford of the toss for places. With the wind 
as it then blew, the choice of the Middlesex side of the river was 
an advantage equal to a start of a boat’s length. The final result 
would have been the same if the places of the boats at starting had 
been interchanged, but the affair might then have looked rather 
more like a race. As things were, the question was settled in the 
first mile. Oxford d the fleet of steam-boats which were 
waiting in advance of the starting-point, with more than a boat’s 
length of water clear between herself and her opponent. As 
Oxford emerged to view from behind one of these steam-boats, and 
then an interval elapsed before the nose of the Cambridge boat 
showed itself, the reflection that the race was lost beyond all hope 
was carried home to the minds of the partisans of Cambridge. 
And yet under this certainty of defeat, the rowing of Cambridge 
was so good as to command applause. It seemed to be thought 
that Oxford was not rowing in equal style, and it is certain that 
she was not rowing equally hard, but in fact she had all she 
wanted—a comfortable lead. It appears that Oxford improved 
in style as she went on; but as she left the bulk of her admirers 
far astern, the best part of her performance was probably less appre- 
ciated than it deserved. The interest of the race being at an end, 
attention was diverted to the steam-boats, which threatened at one 
time to swamp the Cambridge boat, and at another time to 
smash one ‘another's sides. Some of these steamers pressed so closely 
on the Cambridge crew as to destroy any slight hope they might 
have entertained of a possible improvement in their position. Com- 
plaints of this sort of misconduct have been often made, but without 
effect. We suppose the annoyance will be continued until the 
senseless perpetrators have driven the University racing-boats from 
the London water, and thus deprived themselves of a handsome 
profit, and the metropolis of one of its most joyous spectacles. 


The race rowed last week is the nineteenth which the annals of | tractions of that architectural 


aquatic sport commemorate. The first race was rowed so long ago 
as 1829, so that the good custom of an annual contest has only 
stablished itself after many interruptions, some of which have been 
attributable to hostility of University authorities, which we venture 
to hope is now obsolete. The series of races has been unbroken since 
1856, and in these seven successive contests Oxford has gained four 
and Cambridge three victories. Out of the whole number of nineteen 
contests, the honours of ten belong to Cambridge, and those of the re- 


Maining nineto Oxford, so that, aftertwo successive failures, Cambridge 


popularity every year. Indeed, if anything at all threatens to in- 
terfere with the stability of this valuable custom of an annual race, 
it is the very popularity to which it has attained. How all the 
crowds of who want to see the race can see it without 
damaging the chances of the competitors or risking the lives of the 
spectators, is a problem of great difficulty. The crowds are almost 
certain to become more numerous, but it does not appear possible 
either to pack more steam-boats into the river, or more 

into the steam-boats. The desire to see the whole of the race is 
very natural, and there appear to be ge gy possible modes of 
following these fleet boats throughout their course—viz., in a 
steamboat or on horseback along the bank. A fast and enduring 
runner might undertake to follow the boats on foot if he did not 


mind having to jump now and then into the water to get out of the 
way of his equestrian competitors. A place on a steam-boat 
saves trouble, but is not by any means free from risk, as was owen 

le-box 


this year by the fall of an Oxford man off the 
of one of the steamers into the water. There were, we be- 
lieve, many other falls off paddle-boxes, but in all the 
other cases the descent was accomplished into, instead of out- 
side, the boat. To be dropped imto the middle of the Thames 
on a bitterly cold day, among a dozen or more steamers, all 
pushing eagerly a-head, is something of a trial to the nerves even 
of an accomplished swimmer. Luckily, the subject of this expe- 
riment could swim quite sufficiently for the purpose, but his promp- 
titude of judgment and action was not likely to be enhanced “ 
great blow which he got on the head in falling. He rose from his 
first plunge with blood streaming over his face, but he was seen to 
until help reached him, which it 
soon did. 

Every one who has seen the Oxford crew ashore will feel o 


ngland, we did not, of course, mean to imply that the difference 
between their weights was proportional to that between Heenan and 
Sayers, but only that the two contests were alike in this — that 
skill was relied on to counterbalance h, while in this case it 
failed to do so, partly because of the inherent efficacy of strength, and 
partly because that strength was combined with no inconsiderable 
amount of skill, The Oxford crew was one of which that Univer- 
sity may well be proud, and we can only regret that it did not meet 
antagonists who could have more com ly drawn forth its powers, 
In that case the sight would have been far more interesting, and 
the task of describing it, even after adozen other descriptions, would 
not have been unattractive. But, under the actual circumstances, 
there really was nothing to describe. 


PUGIN REDIVIVUS. 
HIS isa season of resuscitations. In anticipation of the exhumed 


school, was yet, in spirit and in the effect of his works, an influential 
pioneer of that recoil from the worn-out and sceptical false civili- 
zation of the 18th to the fresh faith of the present era, of’ 
which the Gothic revival is but one, though a conspicuous, feature. 
The Pugin Gallery is not so evanescent, for it forms an integral por- 
tion —and, with all respect for the living, the most interesting one — 
of the Conduit Street ane exhibition for 1862, which, but 
for this special feature, would risk being eclipsed by the superior at- 

gallery which is to a pn ion of 
the International Exhibition. 

Pugin is represented in many forms of his versatile artistic life. He 
appears in his early sketch books — gorgeous and extensive creations 
conceived informs of the latest Gothic ith which the Palace 
of Westminster is to the etails 
He appears also in the outline drawings of old buildings, ly archi- 
tectural and partly picturesque, and of their various appointments, 
with which he used to come back Jaden from his various Continental 
tours, and in those prodacts of later life—his water-colours of 


has still a majority of one to work upon. There is now no reason to | quiet East Kentand Wiltshire landscape —laid on with a quick and 
apprehend anv break in the series of races, which appear to gain in dee 


isive penci! which showed that Pugin was a master of colour, not 
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less than of form. He appears in several of his completed works 
carefully drawn or ehagtien tron his designs, and in a child’s daub 
executed when he was only eight years old, in which we alread 
see the love for Gothic forms an old-world costume. Still, with all 
its interest, the Pugin Exhibition is not a complete representation of 
Pugin as he lived and worked, for it lacks a series of those produc- 
tions which ought preeminently to be provided when the object is 
to give the full idea of an architect’s mind. We mean his office 
drawings —those sketches from which the buildings which he erected 
and did not dream of, became palpable to the contractors. In 
Pugin’s case, his drawings were especially characteristic, not 
smoothly elaborated by pupils, but roughly, crudely, scratchily 
dashed off by the master, f fin impatience, half in jovial confidence. 
Pugin, like all men of real genius who descend into the arena, 
showed two faces according as he dreamed or worked. But, 
architect as he was, he ve this duality to a keener and less 
merciful criticism than if he had been painter, poet, sculptor, or 
musician, for the arts which those men practise do not deal with 
thrusts and scantlings. Ashe said of himself with a bitter truthfulness 
of self-analysis in his last days, he had lived all his life dreaming 
of fine things and executing poor things. But the poor things 
which Pugin threw off were not poor from poverty of invention, but 
from insufficiency of material to match the imagination. In truth, 
Pugin —till the strong but unequal body, fretted to decay, had 
driven him back upon self-contemplation — was unconscious of the 
defects of the practical side of his work. He was always creating 
at high fever heat, till the archetype took possession of his excitable 
imagination, and till the joyous pen-sketch or etching, done in noble 
contempt of scale, sete the dominant idea of which the actual 
fabric was but the feeble counterpart. The working drawings dashed 
off to suit the paymaster to the left, and Mr. Myers to the right — 
and still more, the buildings in which those drawings resulted — 
revealed the hard battle with necessities. Yet Pugin, if he saw 
the discrepancy, kept up an heroic if not a defiant heart, and hustled 
out of the patent incongruitics, till the premonitions of a pre- 
mature termination of his active life led to a sad and sudden 
sobering. 

Of course, a more perfect artist or a larger-minded philosopher 
would have kept up a closer alliance between his ideas and his per- 
formances, but it is very probable that such a one would not have 
made the world after him master of as many legacies as those which 
the impetuous, abrupt Pugin scattered about. In fact, the original 
incompleteness of his character was part of its practical value. Pugin 
came to startle and to pioneer. He is not to be measured by the 
mouldings, the thicknesses, or the heights of St. George’s, Lambeth, 
or St. Chad’s, Birmingham, nor yet by the inequalities of 
his always telling, though sometimes rough-hewn writings. 
His preference for the late before the early forms of that Gothic, 
which was best at its middle date, is as little to be reckoned now 
in an estimate of his influence. It was the man Pugin— bustling, 
talking, writing, drawing, and then bustling and talking again— that 
drove home the influence, We trust that it was ignorance of Pugin’s 

liar personal power which seduced Mr. Ruskin—a popular 
tructor who writes, draws, talks, but cannot bustle — into that 
most unfair depreciation of Pugin, redolent of the odium theologicum, 
which disfigures the Stones of Venice. We believe that this out- 
burst is by this time forgotten. The tolerant common sense of 
society has long come to the conviction that the world of Gothic 
revivalists is large enough to hold both Pugin and Ruskin, and that 
while the first was not physically, so the latter is not morally, able 
to upset the other. As it is, with the omission that we pointed 
out, the Pugin Exhibition is still a very valuable and interesting 
chapter in art, and we sincerely trust that the vaster attractions of 
the coming summer down towards Brompton will not operate to 
the disadvantage of a collection possessing claims so real upon 
the respectful attention of art critics. 

It is no reflection upon the residuary architectural exhibition for 
this year to say that it is below the average. Its managers deserve 
credit for having kept it up at all, while Pugin is entitled to the post- 
humous success which may belong to the fact that nearly all its 
merit belongs to the Gothic side, = the year which was specially 
devoted to his memory. We are glad to be able to single out two 
prize designs by beginners, each of which shows powers that, if well 
cultivated, may lead to future eminence. Mr. Mileham exhibits the 
cloister court and the entrance hall of a my of sculpture and 
painting, sent in to the Institute of Architects for the Soane Me- 
dallion, and rewarded by a premium, in which he has, with great 
boldness and a sense of stately proportion, carried out a Bra- 


-mantesque idea in a severe type of early Northern Pointed, without 


forfeiting the Italian feeling. 

The triennial gold medal of the Royal Academy of Arts was 
assigned, in December last, to Mr. T. H. Watson, for his design for 
an exchange for a large commercial city, covering an area of 300 
feet square, and we think it was well won, It may be objected to 
Mr. Watson’s style that he manifests a slight penchant to German 
thinness, but the whole cffect is well studied. The points in it 
which most struck us were the plan of the interior court, in 
which a double cloister is arranged in free imitation of the arcade and 
triforium of a cathedral nave, and is unaffectedly capped by a soar- 
ing glass dome, and the steeple, in which a circlet of eight radiating 
dormered spire lights bears up a solid spirelet, itself surrounded by a 
coronal of dormers. The idea would have been too fantastical for 
a church, but it is original and well suited for secular architecture. 
Mr. Scott ambuscades under Mr. Drayton Wyatt's name, and among 
other contributions shows the new Vaughan Library at Harrow, and his 
scheme for recasting the hideous chapel of King’s College, Strand, 


into a solemn Romanesque fane, with arcades supported on cou} 
iers of twisted iron cohsans: The new chapel for Wellington College 
is too low and the fléche too heavy. Mr. Salvin has reason to 
complain of the artist whom he employed to draw the new Master's 
Court of Trinity College, Cambridge, desi: by him in concert 
with Dr. Whewell. The special merit of this very clever building— 
apart from its being a proof that, in the hands of clever men, the 
pure English Perpendicular of the 15th century, though by no 
means the best form of Gothic, is capable of successful results—is 
that it grapples so well with a difficult site. The new Court 
stands in a very confined area at the corner of a street and of an 
alley. This angle is made use of for a projecting tourelle, while 
the portion of the building which abuts against the next door 
house in the street line is thrown up into one of those half gate- 
ways which form a peculiar feature of Oxford Collegiate Archi- 
tecture, while the inside Court, though small and plain, is neither 
gloomy nor ignoble. The architect’s artist who had to embody this 
pile ingeniously contrives to misrepresent every feature of it, and 
to give instead a low and sprawling structure standing alone in a 
Plain of Shinar. Mr. Street is represented by a not very remark~ 
able church. If it may be objected to the Town Hall which Mr. 
E. W. Godwin is raising at Northampton, that the beffroi is low 
and thin, it must be owned that the adoption of such a design by a 
midland borough is a proof of the growth of picturesque feeling in 
the English people. Mr. Goldie’s clever pen-and-ink sketches of pro- 
posed improvements at Arundel Castle seem to be ingenious attempts 
to mend a bad original. Mr. Edmeston shows a lofty warehouse in 
Thames Street, in which a Gothic sky-line with dormers and archi- 
tectural features moderately introduced are employed to correct the 

revalent hideousness of the commercial constructions of London. 

he time can hardly be distant when our men of business will learn 
that buildings of this character are cheaper as well as more effective 
than compoed productions of debased Italian. Mr. J. Clarke's 
church for Point de Galle, Ceylon, seems to be a dignified building, 
conceived in French Gothic, modified to suit the climate. Mr. 
Edward Pugin is dutifully represented in an exhibition identified 
with his family reputation. While we are willing to admit the 
merit of his favourite type of church, we should advise him 
not torepeat it so often. A high steeple, a long nave, with low 
aisles and conspicros clerestory, and a gabled apse, no doubt 
make up an effective composition; but the repetitions of this par- 
ticular plan, which Mr. Pugin offers respectively for Birkenhead 
the peaceful and Washington the bellicose, are so like that the 
visitor has to look twice to apportion the different drawings ; and 
both of them recall designs which he exhibited in former years for 
London and Northampton. Mr. Pugin has ability, and he has a 
great name to sustain; let him avoid mannerism. Mr. Wilkinson's 
Gothic house, in Bishopsgate Street, is so good that we are sorry 
to see him appear in Conduit Street with an Agricultural Hall to be 
erected in Islington, which is only a tame repetition of that cylin- 
drical glass house which Mr. Owen Jones offered to the Manchester 
speculators for the Art Treasures Exhibition. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REIGN OF RICHARD THE THIRD.* 


WE have already had occasion to make favourable mention 
of Mr. Gairdner as editor, in the same series with the 
present publication, of some of the scanty records which we 
possess of the important reign of Henry VII. It is remark- 
able how completely, tow the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury —the turning-point from medieval to modern history— 
we lose the thread of that continuous series of contemport 
history which we have followed from the days of the Chronicle 
onwards. There can be no doubt that the invention of printing 
and the revival of letters had, in some respects, a bad effect on 
historical literature. Sismondi has well remarked that, by means 
of those changes, the tone of contemporary history was sensibly 
lowered and its trustworthiness diminished. The old chroniclers 
were often ignorant, often prejudiced, but they were at least honest. 
They described events as they really appeared to contemporaries, 
or at any rate as they appeared to some particular class of con- 
temporaries. ‘There is no tendency either to flatter kings, or de- 
liberately to sacrifice truth to literary effect. William of 
Malmesbury, almost alone among our older historians, gives us 
a sort of foretaste of the class of writers who were to arise some 
centuries after. Because he writes more elaborate Latin than 
most of his fellows, he is far better known to readers in general 
than the sterling chronicle of Florence. With the revival of 
letters we get a whole crop of writers of the Malmesbury school— 
men who wrote elegant Latin, who understood all the rules of 
composition, and whose main object was to show off their scholar- 
ship and to pay due respect to kings and rulers, Before they 
came up, the old class of chroniclers had almost wholly died out. 
It is wonderful to compare the historic wealth of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries with the utter poverty of the fifteenth. The 
local chroniclers of Crowland Abbey, whom one hardly thinks of 
among the riches of earlier times, become of real consequence 
just as modern history is beginning to burst upon us. This lack 
of contemporary narratives is set forth by Mr. Gairdner both in 
* Letters und Pu illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III. and 
Edited by Vol. Longman and 
1861. 
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his former Preface and in his present one, and, as he truly says, 

it makes the documentary evidence of this time even more im- 
rtant than usual. Happily, just at this period, the documents 

ea to increase as the chronicles diminish. ‘There is a ve 


important collection of the co’ dence of Richard IIL., whi 
has never been printed in full. . Gairdner has now edited all 


that hitherto remained unpublished. We heartily wish that he 
had edited, or that the Master of the Rolls had let him edit, 
the whole collection whether already printed or not. It is 
@ great gain to have the whole of a given class of materials 
all together, well catalogued and indexed, instead of having to hunt 
them up ugh one volume after another. But we must say 
that Mr. Gairdner has at least done all that he could short of 
reprinting them. He has given a list of the whole series in 
chronological order, with references to the books where those 
which were already printed may be found. 

Mr. Gairdner’s preface is a very sensible one. He does not 
plunge into any of the controversies with which this dark time is 

t, whether as to the character of Richard ILI. or as to the 
rson who afterwards pretended to be Richard IV. But, besides 
summary of the subjects illustrated by the letters, he gives us 
some very good remarks on the state of the royal succession in 
those days —a subject which readers in general so seldom under- 
stand. There can be no doubt that the mere transfer of the 
crown from the young Edward to his uncle was done with the 
national good-will. The illegal execution of Hastings would 
bably not greatly shock an age to which illegal executions had 

g been familiar. The crown was handed over to Richard with 
ome like the forms of an election, and it is clear that men 
were well pleased to get rid of the dangers of a minority. They 
avoided the mistrust and escaped the influence of the unpopular 
Woodvilles, by making Richard, a prince in the full vigour of his 

e and understanding, King instead of Protector. To substitute 
Richard for Edward was simply to fall back upon the most ancient 
laws of England. Alfred himself reigned by no other title. But in 
those days Alfred had no need to murder his nephews to secure 
his own throne; in his time no man doubted the right of the 
Witan to choose whom they would out of the royal house. At the 
end of the fifteenth century, however, the ideas of hereditary succes- 
sion, conquest, and election were all so confused together that almost 
anybody could find supporters. As Mr. Gairdner says, there is 
no need to suppose that Richard deliberately planned the murder 
of his nephews from the beginning. He was unscrupulous enough, 
as the whole story shows, but this extremity of wickedness may well 
have been in a manner forced upon him by the position in which he 
stood after his election, usurpation, or whatever it is to be called. 
They were put out of the way to make his throne, or perhaps 
rather the throne of his sons, more safe against rivals. ‘That they 
were put out of the way it seems a needless extreme of scepticism 
todoubt. The crime had its natural result, in turning public feeling 
against a prince whose claim to the throne was, to say the least, not 
worse than that of his competitor, and who certainly was not 
wanting in many of the qualities of a great ruler. It was a crime 
for which, even in that age of crime, men were not pre . In 
other cases of state murders, sometimes the deed was justified — 
at all events the fact of death was acknowledged ; the dead body 
was publicly shown in evidence. But the sons of Edward 
IV. vanished from the world, no man knew how. Even in 
France, where private assassination was far more familiar than in 
England, men were shocked at a deed for which the annals of 
their own royal house certainly supplied no precedent. Louis 
XI. himself died too soon after the accession of Richard for 
the world to see what might have been the lasting relations be- 
tween two such crafty and unscrupulous neighbours. But, not 
long after his death, when the crown of France, like that of Eng- 
land, had passed to a minor, the Chancellor of Charles VIII. 
could point to the example of England as supplying an additional 
motive for loyalty to the young sovereign. William de Rochefort, 
in opening the States-General of Tours in 1484, thus addresses 
the assembled representatives of France: —* RKegardez, je vous 
prie, les événements qui aprés la mort du roi Edouard, sont 
arrivés dans ce pays [Angleterre]. Contemplez ses enfans, déja 

nds et braves, massacrés impunément, et la couronne transportée 
V’assassin la faveur des peuples.” 

One of the most curious features about the revolution which 
raised Richard to the throne is mentioned by Mr. Gairdner in his 
Preface. A Parliament was summoned to meet on June 25th, and 
the Chancellor, John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, was, as usual, to 
} ore the proceedings with a speech. He composed his speech; he 

ose his text from the service of the festival of the day before, 
that of St. John Baptist, and garnished his discourse with a few 
flowers of the oratory of the period. Having to address the 
threefold powers of the State, he chose a “trimembered text.” 
The text was, “ Audite, insule, et attendite, populi de longe; 
Dominus vocavit me ab utero.” The Lords were the isles, the 
Commons were the people from far. ‘The unstable multitude were 
the sea which surrounded the isles, which latter, as became pillars 
of the State, had more surety and firmness in them “than in the 
sea or in any great rivers.” The Bishop seems to have been quite 
ready to condescend to a pun, and doubtless, in his last clause he 
intended an allusion to the unlucky Earl of Rivers, one of the 
victims of Richard’s revolution. The Parliament —the isles and 
the people from far — were to give the young King the benefit of 
their advice in divers matters domestic and foreign, and, above all 
things, to strengthen the hands of the Protector. When, how- 
ever, they came together, things took a different turn. Instead of 


strengthening the hands of the Protector, made the Protector 
King. Bishop Russell's exhortations had already become suited 
only toa state of things, and the speech which he had com- 
pore. so much care seems never to have been delivered 
at 


Mr. Gairdner has some very good remarks on the different 
notions as to the succession to the crown which have been held 
at different times. We do not know that the following extract 
contains anything that is absolutely new; but it contains several 
truths which are commonly sloundersteot, put together in a very 
clear shape: — 

By a modified of divine right the King never dies, nor his 
Parliament to bie title. cthanwies th earlier times. "Store the 
17th century we look in vain for anything like that clear recognition of a 
definite hereditary principle which governs the succession in our own days. 
Under the old Saxon and Norman kings, when the throne fell vacant, the 
power of nominating a successor was exercised by the witan or lords of the 


council, But the English respect for birth, proceeding from a strong belief 
in the virtue of blood and lineage, which practically limited the elective 
rinciple, operated ually to weaken and annul it. In the days of the 


ater Plantagenets the crown was clearly looked upon as an inheritance, but 

the question from whom it was derived occasioned civil war. Under the 
Tudors it was anxiously sought to establish a clear principle, but in vain; 
the many marriages of Henry VIII. served only to complicate the difficulty 
which, it seems, they were intended to remove. A Protestant faction at- 
tempted to prevent the succession of Mary; the Jesuits thought the title of 
Elizabeth indefensible. Some conceived that Mary Queen of Scots was the 
rightful Queen of England. Some expected on the death of Elizabeth a 
bloody competition for the crown, Conspiracies to dethrone the Queen’ pro- 
duced a strong iy saved reaction, and a ome was ascribed to royalty 
which it had never known before. The rights of the crown must be above 
all question, whether of Pope or Parliament. James I. ded dingly 
by divine right alone; there was no other principle on which his claim 
could be vindicated. His succession was in distinct opposition to more than 
one Act of Parliament, but there could be no doubt fe was for the peace of 
England.—Pp. xi.—xiii. 

We are not quite sure that Mr. Gairdner is perfectly accurate 
in saying that our present law admits divine right even in a modi- 
fied form. Undoubtedly the King now succeeds at once on the 
death of his predecessor, without any election or even acknow- 
ledgment by Parliament. But he succeeds by virtue, not of divine 
right, but of the Act of Settlement. It was found in practice that 
the evils of a strict hereditary succession were less than the evils 
of election and disputed rights. By the Act of Settlement the 
Princess Sophia and her descendants were elected once for all. 
But that Act has no more divinity about it than any other Act — 
the power which enacted it may at ary moment repeal it. The 
King comes to his office in one way ; inferior magistrates come to 
their offices in other ways; but election, nomination, hereditary 
succession, all rest upon no other ground than the law of the land, 
and none of them is more divine than-another. 

With this exception, of words rather than of matter, Mr. 

Gairdner’s statement of the case is exceedingly good, and he 
disposes, very quietly but very a of the paradoxes of 
Mr. Froude. “'The age | marriages of Henry VIII. only com- 
plicated the difficulty which, it seems, they were intended to 
remove.” Mr. Gairdner knows too much of official documents to 
be taken in by them. He has not Mr. Froude’s guileless simpli- 
city. He does not believe all that either Richard III. or Henry 
VIL. may choose to tell us about his own virtues. Mr. Gairdner 
has also a v foot-note attached to the passage which we 
have extracted, in which he sets forth in brief all the Tudor 
legislation upon the subject, which, as he truly remarks, “ overshot 
the mark, and tended rather te increase than to diminish un- 
certainty.” 
Mr. Gairdner has also some remarks on the gencral character of 
the Tudor government. He is evidently not disposed to under- 
rate its merits, but he fully understands those first principles, 
historical and moral, which Mr. Froude is unable to grasp: — 

A com m of the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. cannot fail to 
show us how much the destinies of a nation may be influenced for good or 
evil by the personal character of its sovereign. Their position upon the 
throne, their relations to their subjects, and to foreign powers, were not 
materially different. They might both be considered as usurpers; both had 
to meet rebellions in their own dominions; both had rivals abroad supported 
by foreign princes, But Richard was the last of a family of soldiers; Henry 
the beginner of a dynasty of statesmen. The morality of statesmanship in 
that day was not high, but it was better than the cruelty of brute force and 
violence, and it secured for itself that opens eee force and violence 
had been unable to attain. There was a recklessness in the personal 
character of the princes of the House of York that might have sufficed to 
ruin their cause, apart from their internal divisions, injustice, and ferocity. 
The Tudor throne had to be supported by the most cautious diplomacy, and 
by a strict regard for law. For lon, generally speaking, as the instrument 
of justice, but in some cases, undoubtedly, asa means of oppression. The 
very fact that it was so perverted is a proof of Henry’s greatness, That a 
King, whose title was one of the most ambiguous ever seen in England, who 
was frequently troubled with rebellion, and placed on the throne by a 
successful rebellion himself, should have succeeded in making the authority 
of to enable him to put down his enemies, but to 
become in his is an engine of extortion, is evidence of Henry’s ability 
as a statesman quite as great as the respect entertained for him by foreign 
sovereigns. —Pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

It is this respect for law, even while most outraging justice, which 
was the special characteristic of the Tudor form of tyranny. Mr. 
Froude sees that the letter of the law was observed, and some 
natural perverseness hinders him from underStanding that formal 
justice may have been substantial injustice. Now to cut offa 
man’s head without any sort of legal process, ss Richard did to 
Lord ings, is certainly not a worse moral action than to go 
through the solemn hyposiey. of passing an Act of Attainder 

inst an innocent man. ut the high-handed violence of 


i tended to disturb public security far more than the 
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really baser sham justice of Henry. The mass of men were quite 
safe against Bills of Attainder, but any man, high or low, might be 
murdered off-hand. The strong government of the Tudors, as Mr. 
Gairdner truly says, was manifested in a strict regard for law, and 
that, generally speaking, as an instrument of justice. That is to say, 
when the King’s interest was not involved, justice was better adminis- 
tered between man and man than it had everbeen before. But when 
the King’s interest required it, law was used “as a means of op- 
pression” in a way unknown to earlier times. Looking at each 
particular case, this prostitution of legal forms is about the blackest 

ilt of which human nature can be guilty. That Henry VIII. 

pt his tyranny within the forms of law is the very thing which 
makes him the most hateful of all tyrants. But this reverence for 
the mere shadow of law undoubtedly helped to strengthen legal 
habits and feelings in the nation, and thus to prepare the way for 
the true reverence for the substance. It is quite possible that 
large classes of the people may have taken a certain pleasure in 
Henry's legal murders. The greatest men in the land were con- 
demned, some by juries to which they themselves might be sum- 
moned, some by Parliaments which they themselves — to 
elect. The ordinary Englishman may really have felt himself 
exalted by this sort of complicity in the blood of Henry’s victims. 
He may at all events have looked with complacency on their 
regular and ceremonial executions as compared with the lawless 
bloodshed of the century before. Thus far no doubt even Henry's 
tyrduny worked for good. But when it comes to personal “ reha- 
bilitation,” we are inclined to think that Richard is a more pro- 
mising subject than Henry. The murder of two nephews hardly 
outweighs the murders of More and Fisher, and Whiting and 
Forrest, and Lord Surrey and Lady Salisbury, and more than we 
have space even to abridge. But ingenious men had already 
laboured, as somebody puts it, to whitewash Richard’s character 
and to straighten his back. That paradox, therefore, had lost the 
charm of novelty. The Henry VIII. paradox Mr. Froude had all 
to himself. Aguin, apologists of Richard generally take the hum- 
bler line of denying Richard's worst actions. Mr. Froude could 
strike out a far more brilliant course by defending the worst 
actions of Henry. Anybody can assert that Richard never mur- 
dered his nephews, because, after all, it is very hard actually to 
prove that he did. It requires more genius and more hardilood 
to admit that Henry put to death Sir Thomas More, and to main- 
tain that so to do was all right and proper. 

We have hardly touched on that part of Mr. Gairdner’s collection 
which treats of the reign of Henry VII. We will reserve that 
portion till the appearance of the second volume. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.* 


HIS book somewhat reminds us of the West Indian popular 
saying about the black man’s pig :—‘ Him berry little, massa, 
but him dam old.” There is not much of it, but, such as it is, we 
have seen it all before, nothing being new to us except the com- 
munication of the facts by means of Lady Dunbar’s own per- 
sonality. “ ‘The solicitations of some kind friends, and a wish to 
realize a few pounds for a charitable purpose, have induced the 
authoress to publish the following journal.” We are inclined to 
utter the uncharitable wish that she had remained friendless 
during the past year or so, or had turned a deaf ear to the voice of 
the charmers, and taken counsel exclusively with her critical and 
candid friends. We are far from wishing to imply that the present 
work is a bad one. With the exception of the average number of 
errors in works of this kind— partly real errors, rtly oversights, 
partly misprints —it is as free from defects as it is from merits, 
except such negative merit as the mere absence of defect may be 
held to constitute. The truth is that it is a perfectly unnecessary 
book, and we are only withheld from calling it a perfectly useless 
book by taking into consideration the legitimate gratification 
which will be derived from its unaffected pages by the private 
friends of the authoress, and by the knowledge that the vast ma- 
jority of the circulating-library subscribers and book-elub people, 
who will be its readers, do not in any sensible degree profit by or 
remember its countless predecessors, As they let the perennial 
stream of Spanish tourists’ books run off their memories like rain 
off a duck’s back, they can have no real objection to skim or 
dawdle over the well-trodden ground for the thousand and first time. 
It may seem harsh and ungracious to speak even in terms of 
mitigated censure when dealing with a work published for so 
praiseworthy an object as the desire to realise a sum for charitable 
purposes ; P ag we most sincerely wish that the autlioress had dis- 
ome of this work, or any other work either of her pen, paint- 
sh, or crochet-needle, at the nearest fancy bazaar or other 
such institution prescribed by British charitable routine for such 
eng She would pe! have attained her object, gratified 
er friends, and afforded a laudable example by lightening the 
oppressed and groaning shelves of the British Museum of one 
more superfluous and ephemeral book. 
Unprovided with any Spanish, but accompanied and tended by 
a watchful and efficient Spanish maid, the family party leave Lon- 
don in the late autumn for Marseilles, their first halting-place, 
and get there in four pages. Dr. Corrigan, President of the 
Trish College of Physicians, &c. &c., whom we had recently to 
condemn for an arrant bookmaker, takes some thirty to achieve 
the samc feat, and indeed, when he gets there, can't keep himself 
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from clipping Pericles’ and King Otho’s (or King Demos’ 
and calling Pireus Pyreus. Our the 


discomfort and perpetual shiftings from coach to rail and rail to 
coach, which are unavoidable on western route from Bayonne 

to Madrid at that season, and entered Spain by the less frequented 
route of the Eastern Pyrenees, by Perpignan and the Col de 
Pertus. She is rewarded by much wild scenery and by the dili- 

gence upsetting —the latter adventure happening, luckily, close to 
a little country railway station, where the party make the best of 
rough accommodation in the company of muleteers and half- 

savage peasants drinking Catalan wine. ‘They stay some little 
time at Barcelona, make excursions to Martorell, the 

Peak of Montserrat and its famous convent, and other 

places in the neighbourhood. Barcelona is the Manchester 

of Spain, as she and fifty before her tell us; yet there is plenty of 
wild life there. A rich marquis is coming from the opera one fine 

evening, and is set upon by a band of armed brigands, who endea- 

vour to kidnap him and him off to the mountains for ransom, 

after the Calabrian and Neo-Hellenic fashion. A cook rushes out. 
to the rescue with a carving-knife, and the two make such a stout 

resistance that they beat off their assailants; but the marquis, who. 
cannot give up his music, has always to provide himself nowadays. 
with an escort when he goes to the theatre. A dirty uncomfort- 
able coasting steamer takes ro on to Valencia, whence they 
proceed to Alicante by rail. ey then make an excursion over a 

villanous road to the famous palm groves of Elche. On the way 

a dagger falls out of the coachman's pocket, which turns out to be 
a lady’s dagger or war-knife, belonging to his lady-love, which he 
is forced to sequestrate in virtue of her obstreperous and violent. 
conduct. ‘These knives meet us at every page of the book. One 
man, himself a murderer, was stabbed to death the evening beforé 
our travellers arrive at Alicante. At Malaga, they visit a jail full 
of 330 men and women, the vast majority being stabbing and 

murdering cases. The Spanish maid consents to take them to a 
fandango dance, and herself performs with credit ; but she soon 

remarks the first workings of the fiery Southern blood and roused 

jealousy among the bystanders, and induces her party to leave the: 
scene at once. An hour afterwards, a young man is brought into 

the town mortally wounded. This ferocity and recklessness of 
life can hardly be called cowardice, for every man is armed, and 

the duel, with the knife for attack, and the cloak wound round the 

arm for defence, is a recognised institution. But the callousness 

to human suffering and lust of blood which such habits indicate 
are unworthy of a nation which claims to be a rising member of 
the European commonwealth, and call for the strongest publicity 
and reprobation. They are almost as bad as the daily assassina- 
tions which used to occur at the beginning of the century in the 
Septinsular Republic, when that illustrious Homeric race was as- 
yet its own master, and before it had learnt to deafen Europe by 
its “ groans” under the British yoke. 

The incautious reader may be somewhat mystified by Lady 
Dunbar's proceedings after she leaves Malaga. ‘Lo all appearance- 
she ceases to be an individual, but splits herself into two Lady 
Dunbars, one of whom spends January and February at Gibraltar,. 
and the other spends the same months at Granada. As we cannot 
look upon her as a spirit, even in these days of Obeah worshi 
in Excelsis, we are obliged to infer that the party divided itself, 
and that the authoress has chosen to record the proceedings of 
each half in the first person. The Gibraltar part of her tells us 
much about that little-known place in a curt geography-book 
style. Its height is 1450 feet. It bristles with a The: 
duties of the military are as strict as in war time. There are 
monkeys on the rock, who rob orchards at night like monkeys at. 
home. In contrast to these useless old scraps of information, 
of which no human being is ignorant, we have the utmost satis-- 
faction in quoting the following passage : — 

An interesting sight at Gibraltar is a Soldiers’ Home or club. This has. 
been lately established by a philanthropic artillery officer. It is a large and. 
commoedious house of several stories, There are coffee-rooms, reading and 
writing-rooms, a lecture-room, billiard-room, with tables arranged in it for 
chess, draughts, and other such games. There were upwards of 3000 sub- 
scribers at one penny each a week. The whole was most orderly, and. 
highly appreciated by the men. ‘The authorities are so satisfied with its 
success, that they have intimated their intention of repaying its founder 
several hundred pounds which he had expended in establishing it. , 

From Gibraltar a flying visit is, of course, paid to Tangiers, which 
is clearly and briefly described—particularly a truly Homeric scene: 
of primitive justice decided between two wild Moorish litigants by 
the Deputy Governor, and a savage flogging with a knotted rope 
inflicted on a criminal, precisely like our naval and mili 
floggings of former times. Some of these days it will be discovered. 

dealers in mots and antitheses that so far from “ Africa be- 
ginning at the Pyrenees” —the old worn text upon which romancers. 
and Spanish tourists love to preach — Europe begins at the Atlas. 
Of course it does so now in Algeria; but at all times Barbary has 
been able to show a European characteristic for each Oriental 
characteristic shown by Spain. The retention of the old Roman. 
solar months under their Latin names, Yannar, Frar, Mart, &c. <= 
no doubt, from old Imperial times — the use of the Arabic numeralg 
in their modern European, not their original Eastern form —the 
numerous Spanish words in vernacular Maghrebi Arabic —the 
un-Mussulman practice of hoisting a flag to indicate the times of 
prayer—even the above-mentioned case of flogging as a substitute 
for the bastinado, are cases enough to establish this point. 
- The Granada party travel, meanwhile, from that city to Cordova 
in the real old-fashioned rough way, on mule-back, making the, 
best of everything, and heartily enjoying themselves, The sepa~ 
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rated family is ultimately reunited at Cadiz. Seville is of course 
visited, and an interesting account of the various ceremonies 
during Passion-weck. and Easter is given. ‘The long-deferred 
bull-fight now makes its at last; but in justice to our 
author we are bound to say that she does not keep us long over it, 
and she adds, in contrast to the Spanish funcion, an amusing 
account of a Portuguese bull-fight, which seems to differ from the 
other as sparring with the gloves does from real prizefighting. 
The bull’s horns are well muffled, and there is no matador in the 
business at all, but the picador is admirably mounted, and he and 
the bull caracole and eurvet about, and charge one another all over 
the ring in a way to afford capital sport to such as can relish sport 
without bloodshed. After visiting Lisbon and refreshing our 
memories with an account of the half-forgotten beauties of Cintra 
—so much praised during the Byronic period, and so little visited 
now — she returns home by Southampton, amiable and easily satis- 
fied to the last, as she describes herself as admiring the scenery 
on the Southampton Railway, and being enavl by @ railway 
luggage-label inseribed “ Waterloo.” 

All this, with, perhaps, the exception of the Portuguese bull- 
fight and the Seville Easter ceremonies, is a very old story now. 
Such as it is, however, Lady Dunbar tells it with much clear- 
ness and simplicity of style, without any attempt at fine 
writing, and she has enlivened her pages with some pleasant 
illustrative anecdotes and traits of character. The temptation to 
bookmaking among tourists is considerable, and praise must be 
awarded in the ratio of such temptation to those whose hands are 
unstained by a literary crime almost universally committed in works 
of this description, and but rarely and inadequately denounced. 
She has also kept herself clear of the odious affectation, so common 
in books on Spain, of giving a spurious Borrucha twang to the 
narrative— doctoring South African sherry, as it were, with bitter 
almonds and burnt owe to give it the real Amontillado flavour. 
cigarette with a liquor made of orange juice panish 
liquorice, been books before and will doubtless 
be soon done again. We wish she had been a little more careful 
-about Spanish and Portuguese names being given correctly. In one 
fw a she sneers at the “ manly” Spanish language; and we cannot 

p seeing that she loses no opportunity of es on active 
hostilities against it. Here are some instances. El Gras for 
El Grao (the gradus = of Valencia), Monavoe for Monovar, 
—_ for algibes, iga for bodega, Correda for corrida, 
Francesca for Francisca, Balalka and Peneike for Batalha and 
— and—horror of horrors— Vasca de a al, 

alpargatas, Guadalquiver for ivir; wit , no doubt, 
rhyming with river, _ with pale the estornino, or starling, 
described as a fat and delicious, but mysterious and unidentified 
bdird ; the mihrab of a mosque called shihrad ; and the Plaza de Toros 
of Valentia. The Plaza de Toros of Valentia (sic) we take to be 
the finest in the world, being the adjoining and larger island, of 
which Kerry is the nearest county, and Derrynane Abbey one 
of the nearest country seats—an island of which no Saxon 
matador has as yet succeeded in vanquishing the Toros in 
fair fight with the espada of mere logic. inally, we have 
Martorel for Martorell. This is not a mere trifle. The double 
4 gives the Catalan word the sound of martoreille in French, 
and we must not allow an ancient and noble tongue to be 
ignored or slighted as a mere patois of Spanish, with which it has 
no more to do than with Italian or Wallachian, and not nearly so 
much as with the Romanic of the Grisons, or the degraded street- 
talk of Marseilles. The descendants of the Great Company, who 
held Attica and Beotia against Greck, Turk, and Frank, and 
who made the Sea of Marmora a Catalan lake, have a right to 
claim distinct recognition at our hands. 

We have only one word more. Lady Dunbar, in the only 
political reflection which she has allowed herself to make in this 
work, has used words which, if they mean anything, mean that the 
alleged intolerance of the Spaniards towards Protestant worship, 
‘calls for chastisement to be inflicted on Spain by us, as we in- 
flicted it on the arrogant Chinese whom they so strongly resem- 
ble. The mischief which may arise from violent and unguarded 
language thus lightly used is not to be calculated. In Spain, 
as in the rising nationalities of Eastern Europe, everything that 
is said and written here in England with reference to itself be- 
comes at once known and commented upon. We write with a 
recent number of the Diario Mercantil of Valencia, 2 mere pro- 
vincial paper, under our eyes, containing Professor Goldwin 
‘Smith's famous letter on Colonial Emancipation, nearly in extenso, 
inserted, of course, on account of the passages referring to Gibral- 
tar. Ford’s entertaining and useful, but often curiously tactless and 
reckless Handbook, is well known im Spain, and we de not he- 
sitate to say that many passages in it have given just offence, and 
‘have served to embitter the minds of many Spaniards against us, 
‘by wantonly offending the self-love of a sensitive and high- 
‘Spirited nation. It is no answer wer = gg the Spaniards brag 
“over much and do not pay their We, too, brag more 
than - ought, and as for getting ete it will not a 

by employing the language of offensive patronage, or 
perpetual perms te of the onerous burden of gratitude. Noblesse 
‘oblige is a good motto for nations as well as for men and women, 
and it will be beth becoming and prudent for us to act upon it, 
and set the example of moderating the words of self-assertion when 
éacts are sufficiently eloquent. , 


LETTERS AND LIFE OF LORD BACON.* 


these volumes Mr. Spedding comprises all that he 
remaining of which does not 
one of the three elasses into which his works have 
tribufed in the recent edition of them. Here are 
only his letters, but the fragmentary notes of his 
liament or in State Trials, the devices and harangues which 
composed for the revels at Gray’s Inn and the triumphs of 


patron and friend Essex, and various tracts occasioned by the 
circumstances of the times, such as the Advertisement i 

the Controversies of the Church of England, the narratives whi 

he drew up for the Government of two of the Spanish and Roman 
Catholic plots of the time—those of Dr. Lopez and of Edward 
Squire—and the Declaration of the Treasons of the Earl of Essex. 
These memorials of Bacon’s private and active life have been 
arranged in ¢ ical order. It need not be said that they 
have been edited with great care, intelligence, and judgment, 


and that Mr. Spedding’s manner of dealing with them 
that full mastery of the subject which long and earnest 
gives, turned to full account by a thoughtful, energetic, and 
tious mind, strung to seriousness by the greatness of 
undertaking. A jealous and laborious accuracy has been 
spicuously the law of his work; and it is amusing to see 
calm, yet not unwarranted, self-confidence with which he 
templates his own labours, as com with those of Mr. H 
worth Dixon in the same field. finds, for instance, that 
Dixon’s transcripts of certain letters of the Lambeth coll 


vary from his own. The natural thing would be to collate them 
afresh with the origi But Mr. ing does not give himself 
these 


the trouble to do this. hye mw. he says, “of some of 


into a brief space all that a man thinks about a book, as in this 
=~ and indirect notice —the only one, besides a grave and 

exposure of a piece of careless blundering about s 
State Paper Office document, which Mr. Spedding vouchsafes to 
Mr. Dixon's book. 

In these volumes Mr. Spedding, as the title of the book implies, 
is more than an editor. He undertakes to give, not exactly a 
biography of Bacon, but a biographical and historical 
events is life. It is highly interesting—ample, learned, 
well-considered, bearing everywhere the of severe 
patient examination of evidence, and of exact and calm | i 


or uately bringing forward, points which do not happen to 
be touched by the documents to be illustrated; and it is apt to 
material as 


opposed to the mere connexion — of the subj 
Letters and remains of the kin 
and by an “impartial chance ;” they must govern, both im 
matter and order, the commentator’s ———— and mode of 
representation. With all his ability, with power of making 
each separate section and piece of investigation a most interesting 
bit of reading, Mr. Spediing as not able completely to 
overcome these difficulties. His book requires, though it will 
reward, patient and industrious readers. 

These volumes comprise the first forty years of Bacon's life, and 
leave off at the al of Lord Essex in 1601. Mr. Spedding’s 
view of his career, so far as he goes, is in the highest 
favourable to Bacon. He indulges, indeed, in no flights of pane- 
gyric. He keeps down the admiration with which he glows, and 
only allows it to appear in grave and measured statements, or im 


including all his Occasional Works, 


* The Letters and 


‘| By James Spedding. Land Il. Longmans. 1862. : 
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y and very much from mine—most of them, in the words and sense, 
hee more or less—and some in the name of the person writing, or 
a the person written to, or both. But as mine are more intelligible, 
oused and are made with care and at leisure, and when my eyes’ 
am were better than they are now, I do not suspect any material. 
—— error in them, and have not thought it worth while to apply for 
ye 4 leave to compare them again with the originals.” It is not: 
"tthe often that we meet with so complete a formula for compressing 
sness 
licate 
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sina-- 
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ance: 
jady reasons. nere are advantages this 
si form of biography. The documents acquire a meaning from the 
rem comment they would not have by themselves, and the 
self, biographical composition derives a life and reality from the 
sof documents. The man himself seems to appear before us, and not 
E merely an artificial picture of him ; and he appears, as he — 
was at each step of his course, not as he is in the idea deri 
of him from the whole of his course when finished. There is the 
mixture which exists in life of the important and the trivial ~ 
mixed up together, also, in the same apparent disproportion, with 
the same incompleteness and fragmentary abruptness. Then 
the framework of the composition admits of great ease and 
of the subject. commentator can stop, and examine, and 
discuss, or leave actual or 
embarrassment, in a way whi avowed biographer not 
like to do. Ms; Spedding hay availed advantages 
of his plan to a high degree. But this method has its disadvantages. 
It allows and encourages the writer to be diffuse, while his at- 
tention is engrossed for the moment by the particular document 
which he is engaged in illustrating, and which is apt to tempt him 
ke a text into disquisition. It involves the danger of missing out, 
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occasional brief and intense expressions. Butit is evident that he 
looks upon Bacon’s character as 2 man, in all points of moral height 
and nablonias, as being on a level with the greatness of his intel- 
lect. It is on this supposition that Mr. Spedding’s biographical 
commentary is compo And with this idea of Bacon is joined 
an admiration as great for Elizabeth's cause and government, and 
her general policy. He finds fault with it in some of its aspects. 
Her line towards the Puritan party he thinks the greatest mistake 
of her reign ; and in her choice and employment of servants there 
were, as must be admitted on every view of her character, mistakes 
both discreditable and disastrous. But Mr. Spedding is always 
inclined to be lenient, and to find a reasonable and favourable ex- 
planation of the questionable acts of one whose wisdom and great 

in governing he rates as they were rated by her admirers 
in her own day. 

Much must be allowed, in appreciating Bacon, to a man like 
Mr. Spedding, who for years has been in such close and familiar 
contact with all that is left of him—much in the way of authority, 
in judging of him, much, also, in the way of excuse, if his judgment 
seems too partial. For, indeed, it must be difficult for a man con- 
tinually conversant with that lofty reason with which Bacon, as a 
matter of course, treats all subjects that he handles —and with that 
power of mental vision, piercing at once and wide, which sees all 
great and true and good things, and sees which among them are 
most excellent —not to believe that 2 corresponding strength and 
purity of character, and elevation of aim and motive, attended 
a spirit which saw the truth so clearly and surely, and em- 
braced it with such free and ardent love. But it is to be observed 
that, in these volumes, Mr. Spedding brings with him this favour- 
able idea of Bacon to the illustration of the memorials of his life, 
and does not find it there. To our mind, one of the most curious 
things about this collection of letters and papers, apart from Mr. 
Spedding’s reading of them, is the absence of moral colour of any 
kind in the impression which they leave of the writer. They show 
what he knew and thought, and how he could judge and speak; 
but as to the real stuff that he was made of, in that which makes 
the good and honest and true man, there seems to be absolutely 
nothing, till we come to the end of the second’ volume, which can 
be considered to point decisively one way or the other. Every- 
thing that is shown us about him is of a neutral and indifferent 
meaning. It may proceed from, or be in harmony with, a very high 
or a very low order of moral character. One of the prominent 
features in these papers is Bacon’s eagerness after preferment and 
an easy fortune; but this ess is perfectly compatible with 
very pure or very mean motives, and there is nothing besides to 
show from which it proceeded. There is nothing to show what his 
real aim and purpose was in desiring advancement — nothing to 
show what he was or was not willing to sacrifice for its sake — 
whether he was a self-seeker, capable of the greatest things, but 
willing to descend to the meanest — whether, with no selfish ends 
to serve, he desired independence that he might devote himself to 
philosophy—or whether, as Mr. Spedding thinks, he balanced between 
the duties of a citizen and the hopes and aspirations of a student. 
There does not seem to us to be one fact or document in these 
volumes which is not fairly reconcilable with a favourable or an 
unfavourable view of hischaracter — which may not be read either 
way — except the last transaction, his conduct in the proceedings 
against Essex. 


Here, at last, is something on which we cannot help forming a 
judgment, decisive, according to the construction we put upon it, 
for or against Bacon —a transaction, also, which throws its light 
back on the uncertain tract of Bacon’s life before it. And it is not 
too much to say that, throughout the whole of the second volume 
and half of the first, Mr. Spedding is preparing us to take what he 
considers the right view of this matter. He is a provident, wary, 
and pertinacious advocate; and it is curious to observe the 
watchful ingenuity with which, long before the catastrophe 
arrives, he takes care to put our minds into the right attitude for 
viewing every circumstance which may afterwards be remembered 
as bearing on it. Of the closing portion of Essex’s career he gives 
us 2 much fuller account than of Bacon's life at the time; Essex 
is the real subject of his second volume. And for the purpose 
which he has in view, the pains which he takes are not too great. 


For the case is this. In the ten years before Essex’s fall, there 
had been between him and Bacon the closest, nfost intimate, most 
affectionate friendship. There had been, all along, mutual ser- 
vices and mutual trust. Bacon had served Essex with his wit and 
his pen—thought for him, advised him, invented for him —and no 
man in England was so capable of appreciating the worth of what 
Bacon thought and wrote. Essex had for several years strained 
his whole interest at Court to advance Bacon in his profession of 
the law. Why he did not succeed, Mr. Spedding, it seems to us, 
has not made clear. That the Queen's general suspicion of 
“speculative” men, or her prolonged offence at a single and ex- 
tremely mild instance of independence on Bacon’s part in Parlia- 
ment, is enough to account for her obstinate dislike and rejection 
of a most zealous servant, who was the son of a favourite Lord 
Keeper, the nephew of Burleigh, and the dearest friend of Essex, 
at the time of his greatest power, is to us inconceivable. But 
there is no doubt that Essex did his best for Bacon; and Bacon 
fully recognised the earnestness of his efforts. Then eame Essex’s 
decline in favour —his misconduct and miscarriages in Ireland — 
his desperate methods of opposing his political enemies, resulting 
in what was fairly enough, in - Be days and by his victorious 
rivals, branded as his treasons, though we ought to remember that 


those rivals, under the same temptations, would probably have 
seen no great sin, though it may be great folly, in the same courses, 
But no doubt had grossly offended; and further, the 
Government which he had attacked by armed force had a full right 
to demand his head as a traitor. Bacon, who, in the meanwhile, 
though refused promotion, had been made the Queen’s Learned 
Counsel, and had been doing legal work for the Government, now 
came forward, or was brought forward, as one of the counsel for the 
crown against Essex. Mr. Spedding relates how effectually he 
did his part in pointing the charge against Essex, and in bringi 
back the accusation to where its blow would tell, when Coke 
carelessly let it wander. And when Essex had perished, Bacon’s 
vigorous power of narration was employed to state the case of the 
government and the crimes of Essex, as strongly as possible, in 
the Declaration of the Treasons of the Earl of Essex. In Sep- 
tember, 1600, we find Bacon in confidential communication with 
Essex, though it may be true, as Mr. Spedding says, that Essex 
only admitted him into half his confidence; and he was actually 
drawing up drafts of letters, to be sent in the Earl’s name, to ex- 
= his case to the Queen, and incusring the Queen’s displeasure 

y interceding with her in the Earl’s favour. The next compositions 
ot Bacon's, excepting a letter or two on business, are met with under 
the date of February following ; and they are his pleadings for the 
condemnation of Essex. 

Mr. Spedding insists strongly on the wickedness of Essex’s 
designs, and the deliberate character of his plot, which might well 
shock even a friend like Bacon when once he became aware of it. 
He has an easy task in this, though even here it seems to us that 
his suppositions are often questionable and his interpretations 
forced, and that he sometimes relies to the full on evidence of 
a very suspicious sort. He also dwells on the paramount me 
tion of public duties as against private affection. But thi 
seems to us to miss the point of the matter. The question is 
not whether Bacon ought to have detested, and if necessary, resisted 
the treason of an intimate friend, who had done all he could to 
serve him —no one can have any doubt about that. It is whether 
an intimate friend is the proper person to come forward in the 
day of his friend’s crime and downfall and utmost extremity, to 
direct the vengeance of the law upon him; and then to lend his 
pen in order to hand him down to posterity in the blackest colours 
and with all the aggravations which great skill can command. We 
confess that we can see no obligation, no necessity, which forced 
Bacon to this. Loyalty, public service, are beside the matter — there 
were plenty to do the work without him. It is indeed a notable 
instance of the spirit of that time and government, that from 
Bacon such service should have been required against Essex. 
But to say that in his position as Queen’s counsel he was bound 
not to refuse, or that it would have been ruin to do so, is merely to 
say that he had the alternative of sacrificing his prosperity as a 
lawyer, or his honour as a man ; and he must be judged by the 
alternative which he chose, Men of far less account heave ha a 
harder choice. 


Mr. Spedding says that he has no fault to find with Bacon in this 
matter from first to last. He seems to think that Bacon’s justifi- 
cation follows as a matter of course from the proof of Essex’s 
criminality, and that the more he aggravates this, the clearer is 
the case for Bacon. We may admit his view of the long medi- 
tated treason of Essex ; though the objections to it are, that it very 
insufficiently explains such leading facts as that of Essex putting 
himself into the power of the Government, and that it rests on 
grounds which it is impossible to regard with too much distrust — 
the confessions of desperate and irritated men laying the blame 
on one another, made in private without check or test, and re- 
corded, equally without check, by those who were interested in 
giving them a particular turn. Mr. Spedding, however, may be 
right about Essex ; but much more than this is necessary before 
Bacon can be cleared of the disgrace which hangs about one who 
had not the self-respect and the courage to feel that he was not 
the man to pursue Essex to death. Any one would be glad to see 
a great name vindicated. But even about great names itis better 
to have the truth, with all its possibly strange anomalies, than to- 
believe in untenable justifications. It is better to believe that 
Bacon’s was a nature which yielded to the great temptations of 
life than to persuade ourselves that Bacon was right in lending 
his services to his friend’s enemies against his frien 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT?* i 

T is difficult to decide whether this book deserves most praise 
orcensure. Had it been the production of a young and untried 
novelist, we should have been disposed to regard it as evincing pro- 
mise of considerable powers in spite of certain accompanying faults, 
hoping that these latter ‘might be eventually cured by the opera- 
tion of time and experience. As it is, we suspect that the apparent 
promise is not promise, but fulfilment. Mrs. Hall’s experience as@ 
writer has been sufficient to mature her powers. It is probable that 

the merits which this novel displays are merits in the ripest s 

of development, and that meanwhile the errors, which it is im 
sible to overlook, are too deeply-rooted to admit a hope of their 
removal. ‘This is the more to be regretted since the virtues of the 
book are considerable. The old adage, corruptio optimi est pessima, 


* Can Wrong be Right? A Tale. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1862. 
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will find another illustration in these pages. Not that the —— 
tion of the best thing, in this or any other case, is absolutely 
worst, but relatively; and in regard of what the best thing might 
have been, it is very nearly the worst. Its merits lie on the sur- 
face. ‘The authoress shows much felicity in her conception of 
character. Her personages are skilfully imagined in the first in- 
stance, and are also placed in positions which admit of their being 
developed and illustrated in admirable contrast with each other. 
She exhibits also an artist’s eye in her pictures and landscapes. 
There are scenes which, for felicity of grouping and carefulness 
of finish, are not often excelled. They are almost like those few ex- 
isite pictures in our Laureate’s poem of the Gardener's Daughter. 

elicate, tender, distinct, they want only the aids of his rhythmical 
cadence and magic diction to win a lasting place in the memory. 
Nor is the authoress deficient in her command of language. She is 
always clear, and almost always forcible. In this respect she agree- 
ably disappoints the anticipations which the first few pages of the 
novel arouse. There are ominous sy in its commencement 
of an intention to give way to the demands of feeling. Everything 
seems to betoken an auto iography devoted to spasmodic exhibi- 
tions of passion and remorse. hen a woman to write 
the story of her life, and in order to do so states the necessity of 
writing with an “iron po ” —. when, in casting her eyes over the 
scenes of former days, she is fain to confess that “ a burning sirocco 
had withered her youth and driven her to the verge of insanity "— 
when she discovers that “ the memory of her earnest passion-like 

outh thrills her blood and binds again a scorching circle round 
oe brow ”— the star of the dismayed reader does not seem to be in 
the ascendant. We have the greatest respect for ladies who have 
gone through experiences of the sort in question, but it is a respect 
that bids us rather be silent in their presence than request a cir- 
cumstantial account of their misfortunes. It could only have been 
the inbred courtesy of her noble blood that enabled Dido to lend her 
royal ears to Aincas after the ominous prelude with which he began 
his story. Fortunately, however, the bark is in this case worse 
than the bite. The tale which the sufferer has to tell is less 
strange and overpowering than some which have been obtruded on 
the dreams of our philosophy. The “sirocco” held out to us in 
terrorem at the commencement of the recital softens and dics 
away into a melancholy but not wens, west wind. The auto- 
biography, in fact, comes in like a lion and goes out like a lamb; 
and as we are altogether averse to having our soul harrowed up by a 
recital of past, and therefore irremediable, female wrongs, when we 
merely desire to be gently interested and pleased by the normal 
two-volume novel, we are proportionately grateful to the authoress 
for the relief. On the whole, if a tale is to play the lion instead of 
the lamb somewhere in the course of its evolution, it is better that 
it should do so at first, and so get it over at once. There is a dan- 
ger, certainly, of the reader being frightened, and laying down the 
story without further examination, but if this bar be once tided 
over, it is all plain sailing for the future. The reader arrives 
without any fresh shock to his feelings at the desired finale, and 
the gratitude which we have described as animating our own 
breast will not improbably soften the critical judgment which he 
proceeds to pass on the story as a whole. Whether Mrs. Hall has 
acted on this theory advisedly, or stumbled unconsciously on its 
practice, makes no difference in the effect produced. 

The chief defect of the novel lies in the purpose which has 
aimated it. The authoress seems to intimate that it is 
not merely as a fictitious story composed for the ordinary 
purposes of a novel, but that it was written to illustrate, 
and perhaps even to prove, a moral thesis. If it is regarded 
in this light, we protest against it altogether. It is true that it 
is not unusual nowadays to make fiction subserve the purposes of 
moral philosophy ; but it is a custom which we denounce in toto, 
and at all events Mrs. Hall should be above giving way to it. 
There is an axiom of ethics that “motives are a sign of weak- 
ness.” Motives in a novel are certainly a sign of weakness 
in the novelist. The best writers feel no necessity to prop 
up their story by the artificial support of a latent moral 
truism; and where they have shown the greatest tendency to 
introduce the powder into the jam, they have approached most 
nearly to the brink of failure. It is, of course, natural enough 
for a novelist who has good reason to despair of commanding 
success by the merits of his story, to endeavour to deserve it by 
the excellence of the principles which it inculcates, but he shows 
his own estimate of his powers by the device. Authors may be 
divided into two classes — those who aspire, and those who eee 
No courage to aspire. The writer who exhibits the above-men- 
tioned sign of weakness shows that he lacks the courage to aspire, 
and he who lacks the courage to aspire would, haps, do better 
Not to attempt authorship at all. Yet, after all, in selecting this 
Species of composition, Mrs. Hall is perhaps only faithful to the 
laws of her kind. Children of both sexes, in the course of their 
initiation into the mysteries of caligraphy, are generally favoured 
With short moral texts of unquestionable excellence, By dint of 
Perseverance in their reproduction on a graduating scale of dis- 
tinctness size, their education is pari 
Passu in two departments at once — is in cali 
and morals at the same time. So ieee are alike. Bars > 
® general rule, men learn to contemplate these souvenirs of their 

dhood with amused and indulgent criticism, while women more 
meritoriously treasure them up as «rijpara i¢ asi, Hence it is 
that feminine novels so often represent only an enlarged transcript 
of the moral axioms of infancy. Virtue is commendable, or vice 
deserves censure, to the mature as well as to the childish intellect, 


and the authoress her moral novel at its conclusion with the 
same satisfaction with which she used to survey the firm round text 
and the resolute characters which embodied the moral maxims of her 
early youth. Mrs. Hall composes this story to settle the question, Can 
wrong be right? We should like to know for whose satisfaction 
she is desirous of settling it. Is it to solve her own perplexities 
or those of her readers? Perhaps it is her own. It has been said 
that a subject which is not sufficiently clear and defined to our 
understanding may be rendered so by straining it through the 
sieve of language, and formularising it in spoken or written words. 
It may be that Mrs. Hall's doubts regarding the answer to her 
question have been happily removed by seeing how the abstract 
— of using wrong means to a right end works, when exhi- 

ited in the concrete form of a book of fiction. Only, on this hypo- 
thesis, in her satisfaction at the removal of her own doubts, it was 
not nD to thrust the copybook before the eyes of the public. 
She might have continued to regale her own eyes and those of her 
friends with a sight of it, without the world in general losing 
much by its non-exhibition in public. On the other hand, if her 
own mind was already clear about it, and it is to become a bene- 
factor to the world she dogmatises on the subject, it might 
have been more to the point to wait till the world asked the ques- 
tion before she troubled herself to answer it. What opinion 
could the Sphinx have formed of the sense and judgment of. 
CEdipus, if that sagacious chief had vociferated the solution of her 
enigma before she had ever propounded it? It is clear that she 
would have hastily extemporised a totally different conundrum, 
and then p ed to arraign him on a charge of ignoratio 
elenchi, for giving a solution that had no reference whatever to 
the difficulty with which her mind was teeming. 

But, passing over this objection, and assuming that there may 
be some person or persons anxious to be informed whether wrong 
can be right, how does Mrs. Hall imagine that she has proved her 
theory by the publication of this fiction? Moral d never 
were, and never can be, demonstrated by the accidents of a fictitious 
story which is compelled to embody them. There is always the 
certainty that the opposite dogmas admit of demonstration by 
precisely the same fiction and the same machinery. The reader 
will judge from a very slight sketch of the plot in what manner 
Mrs. Hall attempts to prove the axiom that A never can be not-A— 
that wrong never can be right. The heroine tells the story of her 
own life. Mildred, a village maiden of humble birth, but of 
marvellous beauty, falls in love with the great man of the parish. 
She does so without any corresponding stirring of his affections, 
and apparently with singularly little fuel to feed the flame of her 
own passion. But she is of an imaginative disposition, and has 
trained herself for the ordinary attachments of maturity by the ~ 
unusual devotion of her early life to flowers. Writing on this 
subject to her grand-daughter, she expresses herself thus : — 

How I have prayed to be able to a harebell: I could imitate ite 
shape and colour, but no art of mine could transfix the delicacy of its tint, 
the transparent lightness of the bell, through which you can almost see the 
atmosphere. It seemed an ethereal flower dropped by an angel’s hands. It 
was my great impossibility: 1 could not copy it. I used to weep over it, 
and resolve never to gather another. ‘The fritillaria Jed me into many a 
marsh ; I have gathered a basketful of that and the daffodil, so that I might 
return in time to prepare a breakfast for those I loved—TI then thought —as 
fervently as I love anything beneath the sun. 

The oy man, Sir Oswald, is meanwhile to a Mise 
Mansfield. He is passionately attached to her, and she appears to be 
really attached to him in return. In the exercise, however, of the 
privileges of her capricious sex, she declines at the last moment to 
marry him, whereon Sir Oswald repairs to Mildred’s presence, and 
half persuades, half compels her to marry him out of hand the 
same morning. The authoress neglects to state how the difficulties 
regarding the change of name in the marriage licence were got 
over. Mildred is hurried abroad after the marriage, and subjected 
to the course of instruction that seems most likely to adapt her for’ 
the society of King Cophetua. Circumstances, however, bring 
Miss Mansfield once more into Sir Oswald’s presence, and con- 
vince Mildred that the old attachment is as strong as ever. In a 
generous desire to promote her husband’s my ary she contrives 
to fly to a convent in such a manner as to lead her husband to 
believe that she has been drowned. After continuing in the 
convent a little longer than she desired, she effects her escape in 
time to bear a son, and learns that her husband, under the im- 
pression of her death, has married Miss Mansfield, and become 
the most eloquent member in the House of Commons. She con- 
ceals her sorrows in retirement, and supports herself by her skill 
in needlework and embroidery. An attack of smallpox destroys 
her beauty, but, as a compensation, the Baronet’s reputed wife dies, 
and leaves the field open for her return. She makes herself known 
to her husband, and after some delay on his part is admitted to his 
forgiveness, and even to his affection, just in time to smoothe his 
dying pillow and educate her son for his brilliant ——- The 
sorrows which she endured during her retirement are the premises 
which conduct her to the conclusion that she did wrong to leave 
her husband, and therefore that to do wrong can never be to do 


t. 
All this is unsatisfactory. What would have happened if 
her predecessor's return? Of course there was no real danger of 
this happening, for a novelist is by hypothesis master of every. 
situation. But what semblance is there of reality in a mon 
which proves its point by such hazardous contingencies as these 


The novelist moves his toa moment, just as the assistant 
| of the Wondrous Leotard swings the necessary bar just in time 
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to avert a the ility of which keeps all our atten- 
tion on a painful strain. t what is admissible, and even neves- 
sary,at the Alhambra Palace, is a questionable exhibition of art in a 
novel, and, as we have said, the object for which the device is re- 
sorted to is beneath the dignity novelist It isa 
more in e to story in detail. e writin 

is There is a tendency here and 
there to moralize on what is called the spirit of the age, and to in- 
troduce an irrelevant discursus on such topics as Mechanics’ In- 
‘stitutes and the Divorce Court ; but in the main the reader may 
derive considerable satisfaction from perusing the novel. The 
interest that arises from following the evolution of such a = as 
we have described can never be very great ; but there will pro- 
bably be more than an average amount of pleasure felt in observing 
and admiring the writer's skill when she is engaged only in por- 


DR. CUMMING’S RECENT WORKS.* 


have more than once pointed out the characteristic of Dr. 
Cumming as a public man. It is that he evidently uses his 
religious profession, and the calling to which he has called himself, as 
@ mere means of exhibiting himself and what he considers his powers 
of fine writing. More especially does this appear as regards his 
talk — we shall not dignify it, as he does, by styling it his studies 
—on unfulfilled prophecy. It is only for this reason that we deal 
with him at all. As a religious writer we have nothing to say 


about Dr. Cumming; but as one who uses religion for mere dis- 
y, and for a display of false learning and pretended erudition, 

is common pro’ . Ali nuisance must be exposed, the 
rather if he is areligious oracle. Our charge against Dr. Cumming 


is, that from internal evidence we find that he selects this particu- 
lar subject of prophetical interpretation, chiefly or only because it 
gives, in his treatment of it, the widest field for extravagant dis- 
cussion, and the broadest canvas for stilted rhetoric and for what 
he thinks to be picturesque description. He takes his subject 
just as the late Mr. Martin took his subjects —not because, in 
either case, there was the slightest knowledge of drawing, or the 
least appreciation of his art and its dignity ; but because the “ world 
to come” allowed painter an me ar to dash away with a loaded 
brush, the coarsest hand, and the most perfect disregard of common 
fidelity and acc We are quite aware that this is a heavy 
charge against a minister of religion; but it is one which his 
works, from first to last, justify. In his Apocalyptic Sketches we 
saw how he tried to show off second-rate, inaccurate, and pla- 
giarized learning. In his sermon on Prince Albert's death we 
proved how he only preached himself and his small familiarity with 
“Rest, the lst of his series on prophecy, that the charge 
the of his series on ‘ 

can be most fully substantiated. : 

If we understand aright what a sermon is, we should say, in 
ur very prosaic view of it, that it ought at least to try to make 
men better. Its true function is, to help us all to know ourselves — 


to get rid of the worries of 
piece or a pantomime. Is it right to tickle the ears or t es 
string of views of the Millennial Ki 
the pattern of Messrs. Grieve and Telbin? Is the Apocalyptic 
vision merely to be an alternative to the Bower*of Bliss and the 
Halls of Dazzling Light which we are familiar with in Drury 
Lane? We can say this for Dr. Cumming’s book—that the 


general i ion which it leaves on our mind is isely that 
which follows a Christmas night at the play. We have a vague 
notion of blue fire, and stalactite halls, and ruby columns, and 


cars, and 
as much sense of religion im one as in the other. 
's treatment of the 


recorded about it, this 
mind that it might be pro- 
good reasons, was left in so 

much brevity. That the 
angels are scarcely permitted 


i 


executed after |, 


to look, might suggest that an intrusion upon it is the 
of those whom the _ aces in antithesis to angels, is 
a fact, we believe, that all the great thinkers in theol have 
been sparing in their speculations on the world to come. 
writers have dedicated a few verses to the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem and the splendours of Paradise ; but it has been the peculiar 
freak of the Oriental mind to map out the regions, and to describe 
the materials, and to go into the minute details of a Mahomedan 
Paradise or an Indian Srenga- It has been reserved for Dr. Cum- 
ming to career and curvet, with loose rein and undisciplined thought, 
over those fields which man has never trod, and which man in hig 
present state never can tread. Of all exercises aiming to be 
religious, that of writing a book of 500 pages on a subject on which 
there is no experience, no fact, and but the scantiest and most 
enerally a y Dr. Cumming is this—to av 
Spelone Sows t upon the future state, and to amplify it and = 
pand it, and roll it round and round with the most exuberant 
drapery of verbiage and circumlocution. This is the way in which 
he speaks of the general resurrection — 

Some shall come from the precincts of the Inquisition ; from the dungeons 
of Spain, from the caves of Italy, from the snow drifts of the Cottian Alps 
where their bones, in the language of Milton, &c. Some shall come forth from 
the village churchyard, the green sod rolling aside to let them rise; and the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet shall meet the buried dead of the Catacombs 
and the Cottian Alps. . . . The great ocean, that sepulchre of buried 
nations, shall hear quivering through its deepest depths the accents of the 
Son of Man; and rising from the desert and the silent sea — what a spec- 
tacle!—shall be myriads, &c. Austerlitz, Jena, Waterloo, Magenta, 
Balaklava, shall all throw up their buried dead, &c. 

Now, is it lack of charity to that all this fine talk was 
talked only to show off the er’s re | with Milton, 
Gray, the Annual Register, Mrs. Hemans, and Napoleon’s Midnight 
Review? And then that fine touch of the Cottian Alps repeated 
within the space of six lines! “Oh, that blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia!” As the “aged saint” said, “ how that blessed word, ‘ the 
Cottian Alps,’ did comfort my poor soul surely.” 

Here is another fizgig about the recognition of the saints and 
their glorification : — 

Whatever disease has touched, whatever death has wrestled with, what- 
ever taint of infirmity, imperfection, and decay the Fall has on me, 
all be eliminated and swept away; and I shall recognise the members of my 
flock, and they will recognise me, and they will remember that 1 told them 
these blessed truths. 


Can any human being doubt that this passage was written merely 
to Sehay in that delicious word “ eliminate ? 
Perhaps the most characteristic of these lectures is one called 
The of the We do not wish to 
fanely, but it is exactly like what is now called a photographie 
of those terrible volumes full of 
cartes de visite which we see on drawing-room tables. If 
Cumming chooses to run about the streets of the Apocalyptic city 
only to dash off a few biographical sketches of those whom he exe 
ts to meet there, he may, to be sure, find a precedent in Mr. 
y's picture of the Elysian Fields at the Adelphi, but it was 
hardly one worth following. We may be ful, however, 
that his catalogue of the glorified does not exceed thirty 
and the impression it will make on most readers is that it w 
scarcely recommend heaven to persons of taste to find there so great 
a preponderance of Calvinistic writers. But the catalogue is only 
composed to show off the talents and reading of the enumerator. 
We have “ Justin Martyr, who conversed with John” [which it 
is almost impossible that he could have done, or, if he did, the con 
verse was that of a child of two years old with a man aged 100] 
“and who wrote the most splendid defence of Christianity, ad 
dressed to Trypho the Jew.” Then follow “Polycarp . . . Aus 
gustine, who preached what is called Calvinism . . . 
Archbishop of Constantinople with the golden mouth . . . 
Jerome, and there, too, is Vigilantius” [it must be an expansive 
heaven which would hold thesetwo] . . “the illustrious Aleuin 
Claude of Turin . Peter Waldo, Wickliffe . the 
Morning Star,” &c. [then we have Wordsworth’s stanza done 
intocommon metre] . . . “thegreat, brave, trumpet- 
Martin Luther . . . and the amiable, the learned, the accome 


ished Melanchthon.” And here we a curious bit of philo- 
ival information. “His (Melanchthon’s) name was originally 


kyird” [Blackearth it might have been if he had been am 
Englishman, Schwarzerde it was, seeing he was a German ; but it is 
only in the tongue of Crown Court that Blackyird could have been 
invented} “but afterwards turned into the more euphonious name 


of Melanchthon, which is Greek for the same thing.” Then come 


“Ridley, Latimer [* Be of good cheer, brother, of course] . . . 
Cranmer, who burnt his unworthy right hand” [which he i 
never did, as Dr. Maitland has shown]. . . . “we can't 
Knox . . . Andrew Melville” . . . and so on with about 
twenty-five sketches of Puritan and Nonconformist divines. Among 
the ranks of the glorified, Dr. Cumming has exuberant charity 
enough —and a very pretty piece of clap-trap it is —to hope that 
even “poor Pio Nono, old, weak, shivering, and descending rapidly 
to the grave, may in his heart have a little love, in his conscience 
some light, and some scintillation of the truth.” But though Dr: 
Cumming’s heaven is wide enough for the Pope, it is not suf 
ficiently comprehensive to take in one single modern divine of the 
Church of England. With the exceptions of Wesley and Whitfield, 
we are not sorry to see that the heaven which Dr. Cumming has the 
anity to define contains no Church of England man. A 
ever, from the silly and profane impertinence with 
Dr. Cumming takes the throne of the Great Judge, and metes ous 


: traying isolated scenes | pictures. 
: : to assist men in the terrible work of plucking out the evil that is 
= in them —to aid us in getting rid of pride and self-will—and to 
= teach us the dangers of the world, the flesh, and the devil. Dr. 
——s fairly enough, tells his hearers that they come to church 
to be tickled into peace, to be pleased and soothed; and that his 
; : funetion is to interest and amuse them. He says: — “ All men 
a have plenty during the week to plague them; and, therefore, 
: hundreds come within the walls of the sanctuary, thankful that 
: the weary six days of the week are over. You do not want meta- 
= physics or mere speculative hair-splitting controversies. You 
need refreshment and rest.” It may be quite true that people do 
: not, or ought not to, go to church to hear age meer contro- 
: versies, &c.—though such an observation tells er against Dr. 
Cumming’s controversial lectures; but. the question is, whether 
pa ee to go to church, and especially to the Seotch Church 
Court, for the same purpose that they go to the large 
: : building across the street? That is, it is a question whether the 
| 
= lo 
| 
a world to come. First of all, let us say a word on the subject 
— itself. “The world tocome!” From the very nature of the 
~ pause MEME taking it up at all. 
nothin 
: to a sob 
: for ve 
with 
subject is a mystery into which 
: or, The World as it willbe. By the Rev. John 
on: Bentley. 1862. 
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heaven to his own denomination, and of course damnation to 
those whom he exclydes, who can doubt that he drew up 
ly to show that he could write as w 
as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and partly to display 
his acquaintance with Watkins's Biographical Dictionary ? 
. But the finest specimen of Dr. Cumming, in his real character, 
is that in which he runs a parallel between the New Jerusalem 
and the Great Exhibition of 1862. This lecture is called The 
Last and Fearful Exhibition, and was of course delivered to an 
audience familiar with those very tedious articles which a 
daily in the newspapers, headed “The International Eshi- 
bition.” Dr. Cumming improves Captain Fowkes’ shed in 
his very best vein. text the = 
mysterious passage of St. John’s pocal :— “And the 
building of the wall of it was jasper,” &e.* (Revelation Xxi. 
18, xxii. 5.) “The reading of this passage suggests contrast.” 
This, by the way, is an impudent preacher's favourite device. 
If one thing is like another, we are in for a comparison —if not, 
for a contrast. This last zéros, as Aristotle calls it, is inex- 
haustible; for as there is nothing in heaven or earth, or under 
the earth, that is not either like or unlike everything else, there 
are no two things which cannot, for the purpose of comparison or 
contrast, be lugged together. ‘“ The Great Exhibition of 1862, 
beautiful as it may be, is full of flaws and imperfections ; the 
rains will pierce it [they certainly did a fortnight ago]; the 
winds will find crannies to enter at; decay will touch it; an 
earthquake may gulp it down; the hurricane may sweep it away; 
a single flash of lightning may leave it and all its glory a miserable 
cools a disorderly mob—though there is no reason to anticipate 
that—may break it up; and decay will lay its ten thousand 
fingers upon it... But this Apocalyptic Exhibition shall last for 
aye.” “Let any of the uninitiated and unartistic go to the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 and look upon the exquisite gems, the intricate 
machinery, the textile fabrics, and he will not understand them. . . 
As we walk through this Exhibition there will be many we do not 
know, some disposed to plunder us; many of them in strange 
dresses... But when we shall meet in the House that glows, 
&c., all there shall speak with one tongue.... It is predicted 
that the gates of the Heavenly City shall not be shut.... The 
expression is a classical phrase. ‘Shut * was a declara- 
tion of war, and ‘Open gates’ a technical phrase that pro- 
claimed the existence of peace” [a trifling blunder in a great 
classical scholar, for ~~ usually think that the use of the Temple 
of Janus was exactly the opposite of this] .... “There shall 
be no more death.... The most beautiful creations we can 
examine in the Great Exhibition of all Nations decay while we 
look at them. The purple of Tyre is all gone” .... ditto “the 
Pheenician weavers and the artisans of Memphis” ... . ditto “the 
looms of Sidon” . . . . ditto “the workshops of Nineveh” . . . . ditto 
“the skill of the artisans of Cambyses, whose factories filled the whole 
valley of the Euphrates from Nineveh to Persepolis” [Persepolis 
in the valley of the Euphrates - .... ditto “the glory of Venice. 
The blades of Damascus and Toledo, the carved work of Verbrugger 
and the lace of Brussels and Valenciennes are fading. Murillo, 
Raphael, Carlo Dolce, Titian, Praxiteles and Canova are dead. 
Death, decomposition, decay are everywhere .... the Prince 
Consort is dead.... Death rides on the railway, breathes on 
the brightest, gathers the fairest.... but in the New Jeru- 
salem,” &c. &c. 

There is really nothing to be said of all this wretched clap- 
trap, but simply that the man who preaches such rubbish 
prostitutes his office to display his own pretended accomplish- 
ments. He uses his pulpit as a platform for showing off his bor- 
rowed scholarship and literature,and his encyclopedic stores of 
learning and general knowledge. His vast erudition ismere hum- 

‘The man who talks about Blackyird the Reformer — who 
does not know the use of the gates of Janus— and who places Per- 
sepolis on the Euphrates, is a shallow pretender. He knows no 
more about the Fathers than he does about the geography of 
Uranus ; and when, as in another of his books (Lectures on Es: 
and Reviews), he pretends to an intimate acquaintance with “the 
Vedas and the Zendavesta,” he is guilty of a piece of impudence 
only equalled by the reckless audacity of the assertion, made in 
the same volume, that “on all essential truths there is but one 
common interpretation of the Bible,” and that “all sections of 
the Christian Church, the Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, the Independents, the Wesleyans, the Baptists, all the 
Christian denominations ” — there being of course no such Chris- 
tian bodies as the Latin and Greek Churches —“ all hold one 
common creed on all that is essential.” This is a statement which 
‘we abstain from characterizing as it deserves; but it is only 
‘unconscious ignorance which makes Dr. Cumming place, as he 
does in these Lectures, the separation of the Greck and Latin 
‘Churches in the seventh century, and represent in the same volume 
Timothy's grandmother as a Christian, and giving the young dis- 
ciple a Christian education. 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS* 
[7 ss been the task of Mr. Rossetti to construct, as well as to 
translate, an anthology of the early Italian pocts, composed 


_ mostly of pieces of decided beauty or interest, but representing 


* The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri 
1100—-1200—1300). In the original metres, together with Dante’s “ Vita 
uova,” translated by D..G, Rossetti. Part 1, Poets chiefly before Dante. 
art IL, Daute and his Circle. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. 


a sufficient number of authors—about sixty besides Dante—to 
give a good idea of the formation of the national literature and 
the mutual influences of the leading men who cultivated it. As 
these lived while Latin was mainly the language of grave and am- 
bitious and its most exquisite cultiva~ 
tion to the prompti e te ion, their topics are well 
known to very limited, and the special on 
which they sang, often obscure and petty. However, it is a peculiar 
merit in this collection, and especially in the second part (which 
relates to Dante and his Cirele), that the arrangement and headi 


of the pieces elucidate many confidences, 
discussions, and even sh tercations (easily lost sight of in the 
ordinary canzonieri) which help much to ps Avon our enjoyment 


of the otherwise lulling sweetness of so many musical and 
erotic poems. On the other hand, the notes to the work are 
concise and often scanty; and the continuous illustrations ( 
cially as regards the “New Life” of Dante) may be described 
as better for reference than as introductions. The anthor is too 
familiar with his subject to expound it from the beginning, and 
cupronthes it with too much reverence to command the assurance, 
fulness, and outspokenness that would be best suited to allure or 
encourage novices. But the most interesting questions that arise 
are, one by one, discussed thoroughly and sensibly ; the obscurities 
of each author in slighter details are often removed by a compact 
but exegetic rendering into English; and all attainable chrono- 
logical memoranda, with a few thoro: biographical notices, 
are supplied in a 2 synoptic form. @ poetical versions are 
skilful and fluent, with more general elegance than would be ex- 
jem in wary metres that are novel or complicated for the English 
an and with frequent instances of exquisite euphony. 
And we must notice more emphatically the close and delicate 
imitation of the choice measures and cadences of Italian 4 
because we actually perceive in so many instances that! while 
critics are plausibly ogee f the claims of original metres and 
of those familiar to the English reader upon translators, the latter 
are showing a strong tendency to run into a base compromise 
between the two alternatives. This results in their vitiating their 
own ear and that of the public by the spurious sing-song of “ac- 
centual hexameters,” orthographical assonances, binary rhymes. 
made to look like terza-rima, and sonnets violating all those fine 
rules of construction which could nearly place 2 modern rh 
on a par with Horace’s Aleaics. A singular mastery of this 
antique and exotic music, with much depth of feeling and with 4 
cautious weighing of the force of words, such as is often opposed 
to the most ostensible literality, may be exemplified by the well- 
known sonnet of Dante’s whose Lartben is the— 
Donna, che fu di si gaja sembianza. 

Weep, Lovers, sith Love’s very self doth weep, 

And sith the cause of weeping is so great, 

When now so many dames, of such estate 
In worth, show with their eyes a grief so deep: 
For Death, the churl, has laid his leaden sleep 

Upon a damsel, who was fair of late— 

Defacing all our earth should celebrate, 
Yea all, save virtue, which the soul doth keep. 
Now hearken how much Love did honour her. 

1 myself saw him in his proper form 

Bending above the motionless sweet dead, 

And often gazing into heaven; for there 

The soul now sits, which, when her life was warm, 

Dwelt with the joyful beauty that is fled, 


It must be said that many other lines, which are musical 

when accentuated as they are meant to be, require from 
reader an unusual familiarity with the most antique and demi- 
Norman pronunciation of a portion of our language. Witness 
the commencement of a very pretty piece by a scarcely-known 
writer in 1260:— : 


A the dancers I beheld her dance, 
Her who alone is my heart’s sustenance, 
So as she danced, I took this wound of her, 
Alas! the flower of flowers she did not 
*Albertuccio io della Viola. 

Nor can we help admitting that the language of the translar 
tions, though generally faithfal and simple, wants intensity for 
several passages, the style of which is more than usually 
trated. There is a grand sonnet attributed to Dante (though 
allows that the dubious), which breathes. 

burning indignation, li a cajoled lover, ther 


us, 

poe g¢ too mild a construction on the poet’s complaints— namely, 
“lovely form” without adding icious ” 
(la bella e rea vostra 
ment of “fair traitor,” §c. The following version shows a much 
regret to find its effect weak character-lacking 
hrase as “fair perv 


istinctly that it must have been written for a lady other than 
Beatrice, and identifies her conjecturally with “‘the lady Pietra 
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degli Scrovigni;” but it can hardly be said the poem resembles 
any of Dante's: — 
My curse be on the day, when first I saw 
The tness in those treacherous eyes of thine,— 
The hour, when from my heart thou cam’st to draw 
My soul away, that both might fail and pine,— 
My curse be on the skill, that smooth’d each line 
Of my vain songs, the music and just law 
art, by which it was my dear design 
That the whole world should yield thee love and atve. 
Yea, let me curse mine own obduracy, 
Which firmly holds what doth itself confound— 
To wit thy fair erted face of scorn: 
For whose sake Love is oftentimes forsworn, 
So that men mock at him, but most at me 
Who would hold Fortune’s wheel, and turn it round. 
But the adequate rendering of the piece is a task, we imagine, 
which can only be achieved with high mental powers, assisted 
by a grievous misunderstanding with the fair sex. It would be 
uncharitable to regret that that stimulus should appear to have 
been wanting here. 

But the majority of the poems in this book have been like 
loose pearls, which people have found beautiful and admirable as 
they came one by one in their way, but have been unable to hold 
together or carry about with them. It was a novel device when 
Dante took up some of the number which had slipped through 
the fingers of Beatrice, and sent through them the thread of 
narrative, often indeed thin and obscure, which forms the prose 
of the “ New Life,” and gave his presents the shape of a jewel 
more acceptable to goddesses and to women. It was not to bave 
been expected that the resources of a modern editor could 
enable him to weave another fascinating romance out of similar 
materials ; but the occasions and mutual relations of various 

s belonging to “Dante, and his Circle,” as investigated or 
made accessible by Mr. Rossetti, will be recognised with much 
advantage to their fitness for arresting our attention and dwelling 
in our memory. With reference to these points we shall give 
some particulars of the arrangement of the second part of the 
book before us, and especially of the pieces connected with the 
Vita Nova. And we advisedly give this title in a Latin, not an 
Italian form, -in accordance with the opening sentence, which 
says, “In that part of the book of my memory before which is 
little that can ie read, there is a rubric saying, Incipit Vita 
Nova.” By attending to this clue, we think all doubt may be 
removed as to the name meaning “New Life” rather than 
* Early Life,” because the latter application of the words would 
not accord with Latin usage as it perhaps accords with Italian, 
and because it would be absurd to suppose that Dante pretended 
to have found in his memory the beginning of his carly life, 
which could only import that he remembered the time of his 
nativity. 

The Vita Nova is followed by the well-known sonnet in which 
it is inscribed to Brunetto Latini (quoted by Cary, at the begin- 
ning of his Vision of Dante), and by a natural and obvious 
selection of five picces from Dante’s Canzoniere, which “seem 
to have been written at the same time as the poetry of the above 
work, and to bear the impress of some special occasion.” We 
regret to find annexed to these the quaint and striking, but less 
noble sonnet, beginning 

Un di sen venne a me Malinconia — 


which has been pronounced by Fraticelli spurious for its manifest 
deficiencies in diction and sentiment, and would be sufliciently 
condemned even by the unusual manner in which the God of 
Love is made to fraternise with a mortal. The next sonnet, in 
which Dante rebukes Cino of Pistoia for his unfaithfulness 
in love, is followed by the less-known answer of the culprit, 
excusing himself with a dreary complaint of his sufferings in 
bereavement and exile, and intimating some addiction to the 
Platonic religion of worshipping one archetype of Beauty in — 
“ many women, here and there.” Then we find Dante, too, in exile, 
complaining to Cino that he had fallen into base and unpoetical 
society :— 
Love comes not here to any woman’s face, 
Nor any man here for his sake will sigh, 
For unto such “Thou fool” were straightway said. 


Cino answers the foregoing sonnet, and prays Dante, in the name 
of Beatrice, to contribute his m. We quit Dante’s 
works for the present with a sonnet h “Beauty and Duty ”"— 


Due donne in cima della mente mia, 


and with his Sestina, which, like the indignation sonnet to which 
we have alluded further back, is conjecturally headed with the name 
of the lady Pietra. 

Guido Cavalcanti now claims our attention with that rm 
tation of “‘Dante’s dream related in the first sonnet of the Vita 
Nova” which made him the first friend of the poet. He intro- 
duces us to his lady “ Monna Vanna,” in three fine pieces, and 
writes to Guido Orlandi of « consecrated image resembling her. 
The other Guido rebukes his profane levity in treating of things 
connected with the “blessed Mary,” and exhorts him to repent 
and make satisfaction before he sets himself up as a censor of the 
ecclesiastical order. Cavalcanti next praises the eyes of a certain 
Mandeiia of Toulouse, which resemble those of his own lady, and 
then reveals his “increasing love for the former” (scostumato !) 
in a dialogue with two other “youthful damozels” of the place. 
He receives from Dante the well-known sonnet imagining a 
pleasant voyage with him, Lapo, and their three ladies, and in 


answer speaks with shame of his changed love. Then he writes to 
Dante of Lapo Gianni’s- success in love, and again of the latter's 
suspicious behaviour. He complains “of a friend who does not 
pity his love,” and again, presently, “of his pain from a new love.” 

ere Orlandi again finds matter to cavil at, because Love, who is 
blind, has been represented as weeping. Alfani writes to Caval- 
canti “on the part of a lady in Pisa.” Bernardo da Bologna seems 
to meet with cordial sympathy from him in confiding his own love 
affairs. ‘The grave historian Dino Compagni enters the lists to 
accuse the admired Guido of being a coxcomb without true love 
or courtesy :— 

Only on thine own face thou turn’st thine eyes; 
And think’st, as rosy moths are drawn with flame, 
To draw the women from the balconies. 

Guido, on the other hand, rebukes Dante “ for his way of life 
after the death of Beatrice”—whether at the very same period, 
and for the same sins with which Beatrice charges him in the 
Terrestrial Paradise, as Mr. Rossetti seems to think, or for a 
mere moping, studious habit, which a gay man of the world may 
have found more heinous, is an open question. Certainly he says 
there is a spirito nojoso in him, which expression we do not find 
rendered clearly. 

Nest is a ballata of a “shepherd maid,” with whom the course 
of love, whether of the truest or not, ran smooth enough for Guido 
by his own telling. Then a discourteous sonnet to an “ ill-fa- 
voured lady,” a charitable admonition to a rich neighbour, a fierce 
political address to Pope Boniface, &c. In the topics of this 
medley we find indications of Cavalcanti’s versatility, and in the 
style abundant evidence of subtlety and intellectual power; but 
the selection takes little account of his formal and metaphysical 
expositions of the unsubstautial philosophy which, with so many 
of his colleagues, he strove to build on the foundation of fine 
amorous sentiments and chivalric manners. The editor, it must 
be allowed, has no predilection for what he calls the “ perversity of 
a logician;” yet he examines carefully the tradition of Guido’s 
heresies, and comes to the conclusion that there is to the full as 
much devotional as sceptical tendency implied in his writings, while 
the presence of either is very rare :— 

But, indeed, he seems to have been in all things of that fitful and vehe- 
ment nature which would impress others always strongly, but often in 
opposite ways. Self-reliant pride gave its colour to all his moods... . The 
writings of his contemporaries, as well as his own, tend to show him rash in 
war, fickle in love, and presumptuous in belief; but also, by the same con- 
current testimony, be was distinguished by great personal beauty, high 
accomplishments of all kinds, and daring nobility of soul. Not unworthy, 
for all the weakness of his strength, to have been the object of Dante’s 
early emulation, the first friend of his youth, and his precursor and fellow- 
labourer in the creation of Italian Poetry.—Jntroduction to Part II. 

Such views have probably been affected by four canzoni which 
are ascribed to Cavalcanti in the later editions only, and which 
Mr. Rossetti has placed under his name with some admitted hesi- 
tation. Of these, the Dispute with Death and the Lament over 
the passions of his youth are devout and solemn. The other two 
are not less remarkable, and have been finely rendered into En- 
glish. The Song against Poverty indicates sentiments anything but 
stoical with regard to that condition, though the effusion, like one 
of Giotto’s in the Appendix, might have had its uses in the time of 
the Franciscan mania. The Song of Fortune reminds us forcibly 
of Virgil's discourse on the same personage in the seventh canto 
of Dante’s Inferno. 

The specimens of Cino of Pistoia exhibit considerable variety, 
beginning with his very rose-colour interpretation of the Vita 
Nova dream, and comprising beautiful elegies on Selvaggia, his 
own lady, and sympathetic laments for Beatrice Portinari. In 
one sonnet, “ Dante, quando per caso s’ abbandona,” he propounds 
a somewhat obscure question to Dante, which Mr. Rossetti thinks 
the latter answered in that Latin epistle of his to Cino, which is 
still extant. If this be the case, the ical inquirer may have 
felt himself terribly snubbed through the abstruse scholastic form 
in which Dante, gud philosopher, has answered him; but we sus 
= that the letter and the sonnet refer to different questions. 

urther on, Cino “impugns the verdicts of Dante’s Comedy,” 
and clsewhere vindicates himself from a charge of plagiarism pre- 
ferred by Cavaleanti— alleging that the latter has nothing worth 
stealing. Among the remaining poets of Dante’s circle, one half 
of the selections from Dante da Majano, and the majority of 
those from Ceeco Angioleri, seem chiefly introduced to enlarge 
our notions of the powers of the early erotic poets in such wise 
that we may not fancy them quite incapable of indulging in slang 
and virulence. The same may be said of the sonnets in the Ap- 
pendix, which are treated as having been possibly written by Dante 
and Forese Donati, the evidences being discussed with coolness 
and dexterity. 

Mr. Rossetti says, “ The introduction of such matter, needed as 
it is by the literary aim of my work, is, I know, inconsistent with 
the principles of pretty book-making. My wish has been to give 
a full and truthful view of early Italian poetry; not to make it 
appear to consist only of certain elements to the exclusion of 
others.” The plea could, perhaps, have been urged more con- 
sistently if he had had the patience to illustrate the most pedantic 
and the most conceit-abounding styles in use among his authors, 
as by commenting on Guido’s canzone — 

Donna mi priega perch’ io voglio dire, 
or one of his more pneumatologic or pneumatidiologic sonnets. 

We have not entered into particulars respecting the poems in 

the first part of the volume, which would have drawn us into too 
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many isolated discussions. The chronological limits of the selec- 
tion, which should not have stretched beyond Dante’s lifetime, are 
only overste to admit a few pretty and diverting catches by 
Sacchetti, and for the sententious old Squire of Dames, Barberino. 
The series of love poems is amusingly broken by some “ travellers’ 
tales,” taken from the Dittamondo of Fazio degli Uberti, who will 
be found hazarding statements about Great Britain, from which it 
would seem to have been as dimly known to his fellow-citizens as 
the country of the Fans is to us: — ‘ 

Now this I saw not; but so st a thi 

It was to hear, and by all ptameyee. hee 

That it is fit to note it as I heard: 

To wit, there is a certain islet here 

Among the rest, where folk are born with tails, 

Short as are found in stags and suchlike beasts. 


For this I vouch, that when a child is freed 
From swaddling bands, the mother, without stay, 
Passes away and leaves the care of it. 


THE LATER ATHENIAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE AT 
HALICARNASSUS. 
(Second Notice.) 

HATEVER opinion may be formed of the success of Mr. 
Newton and his architectural colleague, Mr. Pullan, in 
their attempt to “restore” the design of the Mausoleum of 
alicarnassus, no one will dispute that a most important addition 
has been made to our acquaintance with ancient Greek sculpture, 
in the recovery of the undoubted works of Scopas and others 
which adorned that world-famous monument. ‘The passage of 
Pliny which we mentioned in our former notice of Mr. Newton's 
book, tells us that the sculptors Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and 
Leochares, were associated in the bas-relief of the Mausoleum, and 
that the quadriga at the top of the pyramid was the work of 
Pythios. Pliny further records that Scopas sculptured the east 
side, Bryaxis the north, ‘Timotheus the south, and Leochares the 
west sides of the monument. So that if any sculptures are found 
én situ, or so fallen as that their original position in the building 
can be identified, it is evident that we can credit such works or 
fragments to their respective artists. This Mr. Newton has done 
in the case of Scopas with great skill and ingenuity. ‘To take first, 
however, the masterpiece of Pythios — the chariot and the figure 
of Mausolus and his attendant goddess or genius, which are, of 
course, works in the round. ‘The statue of Mausolus, which came 
to England in sixty-three separate fragments, has since been put 
together, and is found to be perfect with the exception of the arms 
and one foot. Of the head, Mtr. Newton gives us a very beautiful 
drawing. From the general type of the features he concludes that 
this noble head is “ an example of the ideal portrait, in which the 
artist sought to give a divine or heroic character, while preserving 
the traits of individual likeness.” This, we think, is a very just 
criticism. The configuration of the forehead and eyebrows in this 
head is very marked and characteristic. Mr, Newton elsewhere 
declares that this singular cast of features resembles no other type 

to be found in Hellenic art. He thus describes it : — 

The hair, springing upwards from the forehead, falls in thick waves on 
each side of the face; the beard is short and close; the face square and 
massive; with proportions somewhat shorter and broader than those usu- 
ally observable in Greek art; the eyes, deeply set under overhanging 
trows, have a full and majestic gaze; the mouth is well formed, with a 
set calm about the lips, indicating decision of character and the habit of 
oa both the form and features are those of a man in the prime of 

After describing the grand repose and fine drapery of this 
figure, Mr. Newton admits that the head is rather too large for the 
body, and that in the gencral proportions there is some deviation 
from the standard of the highest ideal art. The effigy of the 
goddess who acted as charioteer is chiefly remarkable for its superb 
drapery. “General breadth and grandeur of effect is combined 
with an extraordinary refinement and delicacy in execution. Each 
fold is traced home to its origin and wrought to its full depth.” 
These are pregnant words, which should be written up in ev 
sculptor’s studio. This statue has, unfortunately, lost its 
both arms below the elbow, and one foot. ‘The other foot, however, 
remains, and is justly reckoned a most precious fragment, when it 
is remembered how few examples of hands or feet, finished with 
the exquisite skill of the earlier Greek sculptors, have been 
preserved to us. The other fragments of the quadriga of Pythios, 
now to be scen in the British Museum, belong to the colossal 
horses. Mr. Newton claims for them the merits of consummate 
knowledge of form and sustained grandeur of style. It ap 
that all the parts which could be seen from below were finished 
with great care, while the rest of the horses’ bodies was only 
roughly wrought. It is remarkable that the manes in this example 
are not hogged, as in the well-known horses of the Parthenon, but 
hang in irregular flakes in a much more picturesque manner 
is common in early Greek sculpture. It is difficult enough to 

any opipion on these most interesting works, as they are 
buried at present in the sheds under the great portico of the 
Museum. But they are well worth patient study. There are 
many other mutilated fragments of sculpture in the round, which 
equestrian or otherwise, 
which must have been meant for the adornment of the lower parts 
of the Mausoleum, In particular, Mr. Newton describes the torso 
of an equestrian figure, which he considers a masterpiece of model- 
ling, and “one of the finest examples of ancient sculpture which 


has come down to us.” Besides these, some twenty lions, highly 
conventionalised, but full of force and beautifully varied in ex- 
pression and attitude, have been recovered in various states of 
mutilation. These were sculptured in Pentelic marble. 

We now come to the sculptures in relief. The explorers found 
portions of three friezes, and a series of reliefs in panels. The 

incipal frieze, that of the order, represents the war between the 

reeks and the Amazons. It is this series which Mr. Falkener 
has discussed in his Dedalus, The relief is very salient, many of 
the limbs being in the round, and the boldest foreshortening and 
deep undercutting being used. Mr. Newton, with the pardonable 
prejudice of a discoverer, professes a perhaps exaggerated admi- 
ration for these sculptures. But, in spite of the extreme animation 

¢ great technical skill displayed in every part, the general effect 
is, we think, one of incipient N himself 
admits that, when “tried by the standard of the school of Phidias,” 
the style of this frieze may be considered a little strained and over- 
wrought. He continues :— 

In short, this composition, if compared with similar subjects, as treated 
by Phidias, seems less Ethical and more Pathetic. Moreover, in the repre- 
sentations of the Amazons, forms occur which seem rather too voluptuous 
for such a heroic type, and we may here detect the first germs of that 
sensual element, which pan so powerful an ascendancy in the later 
schools of art, but of which we have no trace in the school of Phidias. 


The last observation, which is a very important one, must occur 
to every one who examines the excellent lithographic illustrations 
given of some of the slabs of this frieze of the order. Undoubtedl 
this characteristic is sufficient to place the school of Scopas 
his colleagues in an inferior position, when compared with the 
pure ideal art of the sculpture of the Parthenon. Mr. Newton 
attributes the seven most remarkable slabs of this frieze to Scopas 
himself, on the ground of their having been found among the 
ruins on the eastern side of the quadrangle of the Mausoleum. 
Other fragments show an inferior style of modelling, and belong 
probably to other hands. But whether Bryaxis, Timotheus, or 
Leochares is to have the credit of them, there is no evidence to 
show. Of the second frieze, the remains are more mutilated, and 
less numerous, The subject of these alto-reliefs seems to be a Cen- 
tauromachia; and it is supposed, from their boldness and scale, 
that they must have been placed at a considerable distance from 
the eye. The third frieze, representing a race of chariots, is 
carved in mezzo-relievo, the treatment being very flat, as in the 
frieze of the Parthenon. 

It is not necessary to examine Mr. Newton's theories with res- 
pect to the general iconology or choice of subjects for sculp- 
tural decoration in the enrichment of the Mausoleum. That 
such well-worn subjects as the Amazonomachia end the Centauro- 
machia were reproduced on that monument probably shows 
nothing more than that the ancient sculptors, like their modern 
brethren, were hard put to it to find anything novel in their 
mythological or allegorical compositions. It is nore curious and 
important to examine whether the comparison of the works of 
these fine contemporary sculptors from Halicarnassus will enable 
us to distinguish with certainty any special characteristics of this 
particular school of Greek art. Mr, Newton well observes that 
such an inquiry must be pursued negatively, rather than sw 
tively. He begins, for instance, by pointing out what the style 
these sculptures is not like, in order to be able to arrive at a de- 
finition of what it is like. Guided, as he says, more by a kind of 
feeling and instinct than by any conscious logical process, Mr. 
Newton expresses his belief that the sculptures of the Mausoleum 
have a distinct and original character of their own, unlike that of 
the Elgin marbles on the one hand, and on the other hand free 
from the mannered conventionalism, and from the “repetition 
and adaptation of favourite types and motives,” which are to be 
observed in the art of a later period. ‘Ihe following criticism is 
able and very instructive :— 

Tho qualities which distinguish the works of Phidias from those of all 
other artists, are sublimity and repose. In the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
form seems the result of a generalisation so profound, that in contemplating 
the pedimental figures, we almost forget that they are the product of human 
thought, and executed by mortal bands; they seem, as has been said of 
some of the works of Michacl Angelo, to reveal to us the very archetypes of 
form, such as we might conceive to dwell in the mind of a divine creator. 
The impression which we receive from the sculptures of the Mausoleum is 
less elevating. We are surprised and delighted with the richness and 
variety of invention shown in the composition ; our hearts are stirred within 
us by the liveliness and truth of the action ted; but the 2 *niration 
thus called forth does nut so absorb and overpower our minds, as t, make 
us swore: in of his work. The 
sculptures e ausoieu naw m 
attractive than the works of Phidias, affect the mind less Gupty, aot exhibie 
an inferior ideal of form, the n result of a less-exalted subject 
matter. On the other hand, if we compare these same sculptures with other 
celebrated works which have been preserved to us from antiquity, we shall 
find, perhaps, nowbere such a combination of rare qualities; such energy in 
the action; such earnest pathos and majesty in the expression; such 


works of Phidias, must be accounted their distincti 


There can be np doubt of she great. importance of these speci 
mens of the later Athenian School of pture, which have 
recovered from the ruins of Halicarnassus. Dismissing the un- 
supported statement of Vitruvius, that Praxiteles himself helped 


Scopas in the sculptures of the Mausoleum, we had previously no 
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knowledge of the distinctive characteristics of this later school, 
except what could be gleaned from the testimony of ancient critics, 
or from the evidence of such extant monuments as are supposed 
to be copies, more or less accurate, of lost originals. But now, 
for the first time, we have some undoubted works of the Greek 
Pathetic school revealed to us. We use this technical word, as a 
very convenient distinction of the works of the later Athenian 
pol rasan in contradistinction to the Ethical school of Phidias and 
his contemporaries. Mr. Newton eds to discourse about 
some of the copies of works of this later Greek school, which are 
preserved in European galleries. He is almost inclined to recog- 
nise an original work of Scopas in a Niobid which is now in the 
Vatican; and one of Leochares, in the relief of Leda and the 
Swan, in the British Museum. Bryaxis and Timotheus are still 
his horses, we may know more 0 ios than of any great 
sculptor of old, except Phidias himself And further, assuming 
this portrait of Mausolus to be one of the earliest attempts to 
idealise actual portraiture, we may take it as marking the epoch 
at which the Pathetic school of ancient sculpture began to pass 
into the further stage of decline, which may be called the Realistic 
school of Lysippus. 

These important works, which form the latest additions to the 
gallery of the British Museum, will be scarcely understood or appre- 
ciated by ordinary observers, without the aid of Mr. Newton's valu- 
able criticism. It only remains to mention that there are abundant 
proofs, that not only the sculptures, but the architectural details, of 
the Mausoleum were originally coloured. It seems that the whole 
of the marble was toned down with a coat of varnish and wax, the 
grounds painted blue, and the mouldings red. Of the sculptures 
an the round, one seated figure exhibited, on being first dis- 
‘covered, very considerable remains of purple colouring on the 
drapery. Two of the lions also bore traces of polychrome—the 
limbs of a tawny red, and the tongue of the natural colour. So 
again, the frieze of the order was grounded in ultramarine, with 
the flesh of a dun red, and the draperies and armour picked out 
in colour. The horses’ bridles were of metal, as was also the case 
in the Parthenon. These are very significant facts. We shall 
look with interest to the effect which Mr. Gibson’s coloured 
Venus, if it is to adorn the International Exhibition, will have in 
reconciling English critics and connoisseurs to the use of poly- 
‘chrome in sculpture. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Swabian “ Last of the Barons,” Gitz von Berlichingen, has 
found a biographer in one of his descendants.* Its bulk is 
measured more perhaps according to the compiler’s veneration for 
his ancestor than the intrinsic interest of the subject. It com- 
prises, in a bulky volume, the record of all that it is given to man 
to know concerning Gotz with the Iron Hand and his descendants. 
The short autobiography, upon which Goethe founded his well- 
known drama, comes first. Then follows an enormous collection 
of deeds, documents, and correspondence relating to the innume- 
table feuds in which this last representative of German chivalry 
was involved. After this, are printed at length all the records of 
the long trial to which Gétz was subjected under the charge 
of having headed the insurrection of the peasants in Swabia and 
the neighbouring circles. The editor is of opinion that they en- 
tirely exonerate him from that disgraceful charge ; and he expresses 
his views very plainly upon the moral condition of those who come 
to an opposite conclusion. This, however, was not the opinion 
formed by his judges at the time, who sentenced him to expiate 
his offence by staying quietly at home, and taking part in no more 
quarrels for the space of ten years. After this, we have done 
with Gotz proper, and come to those subjects which derive their 

lory from his reflected light. First comes the Iron Hand, which 
: had made for himself after he had lost his own right hand at 
the battle of Landshut, and which enabled him to wield a sword 
with as much effect as heretofore. The author has given his 
especial attention to this piece of mechanism, which is still 
in the possession of the family, and which for its age was no 
doubt a remarkable achievement of mechanical skill. The 
biographer gives a detailed description of it, illustrated by 
very elaborate drawings of all the pieces that “go to compose it. 
Next follows a “ chaplet,” or collection of specimens from all the 
ne 8 which has had the honour of being inspired by a con- 
templation of Gétz of Berlichingen. Of course this includes only 
imens, or it would have been necessary to reprint the whole 
of Goethe's play. The whole collection is closed by a history, 
eareful and rate as all the other portions of the work, of 
the descendants who have rendered the name of Berlichingen 
illustrious in later times. That nothing may be omitted from this 
full view of the Berlichingen family, the author subjoins a list of 
some hundred and fifty noble families with whom his own has in- 
termarried. It is impossible to deny to the compiler of this bulk 
tome the praise of industry. When the reader has made himself 
master of it from the beginning to the end, he may flatter himself 
that he knows all that he is ever likely to know concerning the 
illustrious House of Berlichingen. 


Dr. Barth has published the first fruits of his African researches 


* Geschichte des Ritters Gitz von Berlichingen, mit der eisernen Hand, 
Von F. W. Gotz, Graf Berlichingen-Kossach. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 


into the science of language, in the form of a collection of Voca- 
bularies.* The dangers and hardships he had to incur in the 
course of his explorations, have necessarily given a fragmentary 
character to his researches. He complains, also, with some bitter- 
ness, that some natives whom he brought over to vars 33 specially 
for the purpose of extracting from them their vocabularies, were 
stolen away from him by some brother philologists, jealous of his 
fame. Notwithstanding these hindrances, however, the collection, 
so far as hitherto published, comprises, more or less fully, the 
elements of nine languages. The vocabularies are preceded by an 
introduction deseribing the difficulties under which they were 
collected, and the author's grounds for differing upon a number of 
minute points with previous writers. It is unfortunate that 
he aol. have been driven, in his own belief, and possibly in 
reality, to add another to the legion of alphabets which have been 
already invented by various students to express the sounds of 
unwritten languages, 

M. du Bois-Reymond, under a strong sense of the extent of this 
evil, has published a remedy, in the shape of a treatise on pronun- 
ciation, entitled Cadmus, or the Science of the Universal Alphabet 
Srom a Physical, Physiological, and Graphic Stand-point.~ The 
reform he proposes is anything but superficial. He is not 
satisfied with patching up the conventional system of alphabetical 
writing, so as to adapt it to the needs of the unwritten lan- 
guages. He maintains that, on pure physical and physiological 

inciples, the whole existing system of pronunciation and spelling 
is unsound ; and proceeds to deduce another logically from a con- 
sideration of the shape of the mouth and the lips and respiratory 

aratus, and the nature of the atmospheric vibrations under the 
influence of sound. ‘The result, as may be imagined, is a collection 
of hieroglyphics, compared to which the cuneiform ~~ look 
manageabie and easy. What the unciation may be like which 
they are intended to represent, it is not of course easy to imagine; 
but it must be something very marvellous in its nature, inasmuch 
as the book is dedicated to the use, among others, of the teachers 
of the deaf and dumb. 

The first volume of a history of music,f by M. August Ambros, 
has been published at Breslau. It is an erudite and painstaking 
work, written with genuine enthusiasm for the art ; and of course 
it is only interesting to like-minded readers. It requires a special 
intellectual preparation to enjoy a discussion on Hypophrygian and 
Mixo-Lydian scales. The present volume deals with the music of 
antiquity, ranging over China, India, Arabia, Phenicia, Egypt, 
and Greece. In the case of India and Arabia, the author is able 
to produce modern melodies in illustration of what the ancient 
melodies were like. In the case of Greece, he is only able to con- 
struct hypothetical tunes to display the effect of the rules which 
Greek musicians laid down, and which have been preserved in 
extant authors, 

The Recollections of a Jesuit Pupil,§ which have been just pub- 
lished by Brockhaus without any author's name, do not offer the 
same full-flavoured reading which a book with the same title 
might be safely relied upon to furnish in England. The author 
is necessarily a convert, or his recollections would never have 
appeared; but though he describes himself as an Evangelical 
pastor in Prussia, the book is written without bitterness, and 
spparently without exaggeration. The account he gives of the 
plan of education followed in the Jesuit College is exceedingly 
minute, and enables the reader to form a judgment cf the general 
system upon which their order is worked. ‘Che general result of 
his testimony is, that the Jesuits are neither disfigured by the 
vices, nor endowed with the powers, which the imagination of their 
adversaries attributes to them. ‘They seem to be a kindly, well- 
meaning set of people, full of superstition, wholly incapable of 
rising above the worn-out traditions of policy which have come 
down from the better days of their order, fond of small power 
and of a petty, old-womanish kind of intrigue, but wholly free 
from the darker viees which it is the custom to impute to them as 
abody. ‘The learning of their colleges is at its lowest ebb. They 
are neither able to command the services of good teachers, nor 
does their choice of subjects keep pace with the necessities of the 
day. Their discipline, so far as the object of preventing mis- 
conduct goes, is very successful. It is very strict, relying much 
upon confession and espionage. Of confession the author has 
two or three good stories to tell. Among others, there is an 
account of how he and his brothers and sisters uscd to assemble 
when children, to pre for their quarterly confession—how 
laboriously they racked their memories to furnish a decent cata- 
logue of sins—how triumphantly each of them called ont, “Oh? 
I've got another!” when fe was fortunate enough to add to his 
list —and how they often were obliged to eke them out by copying 
from each other's fioes-0n offence which was sure to be found out. 
The religious mortifications practised are very severe — scourging, 
maceration, fasting, and public humiliations. In diversifying “ 
modes of inflicting the latter, they seem to show considerable 
ingenuity. A favourite practice at the College at Rome was to 
crawl under the whole length of the refectory table, on all fours, 
and to kiss the Principal's boots as he sat at the other end. But 


Central-Afrikanischer Vocabularien. Yon 
H. Barth. ha: Perthes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862, 
+ Kadmus, oder Allegemeine Al ik. Von F. H. du Bois- 
Berlin: Diimmler. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
$ Geschichte der Musik. Yon A, W. Ambros, Erster Band, Breslau: 
Leuckart. London: Williams and Norgate, 1862, 
J Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


Erinnerungen eines ehemaligen 
London Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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this class of public humiliations was inflicted with severity 
on the very highest. Even Father Passaglia, having guilt 
of some incivility in a disputation, was made to lie at full fength 
across the refectory door, so that every one coming im was foreed 
to step over his body. 

Dr. Strauss is not discouraged by fhe unpopularity into 
which his famous system of disbelief has fallen, into any remission 
of his literary activity. Two new works of his lie before us— 
one directly, the other only incidentally, directed towards the 
general object of his life-long exertions. The first* is a renewed 
attack upon Christianity, strictly following the fashion that has 
been set in England by those who adopt a hostile attitude to the 
dominant religion. Dr. Strauss does not, on this occasion, write 
his attack in his own name, though of course he makes no secret 
of his opinions; but he makes a comment on the opinions of a 

ecessor holding the same views serve the purpose of an Essay 
against Christianity. The writer whose works he selects as a text 
is Reimarus, the contemporary of Lessing. The works of Rei- 
marus were first given partially to the world after his death, in an 
anonymous form, by Lessing, under the title of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fi . As is well known, they created a violent sensa- 
tion at the time, and drew down upon Lessing no little 
persecution ; but the real author was never traced till a great many 
years after Lessing's death. The reason for the secresy which was 
observed was, that the children of Reimarus refused to allow 
Lessing to publish the MS. their father had left, unless the author- 
ship was concealed — fearing, apparently, the certain damage to 
themselves. Dr. Strauss does not give the book entire; but he 
gives the pith of Reimarus’s Criticisms on the Bible, accompanied 
with a running comment of his own. The work is a curious one — 
the more co that its original author did not think it worth while or 
safe to publish it im his lifetime. He was Hebrew Professor at 
Hamburg; and, having been brought up under Fabricius, whose 
son-in-law he was, he was a considerablescholar. Hebrew does not 
appear to have been so as a a study that his time was en 
by his official duties, and he devoted his leisure to theological 
research. His Apology, of which Dr. Strauss gives the analysis in 
the volume before us, was originally written, as Reimarus himself 
records, merely for the relief of his own conscience ; but he wholly 
declined the urgent instances of many of his friends to give it to 
the public so long as he lived to incur the consequences. He frankly 
confessed that he did not think it worth while to endure inevitable 
ruin for the sake of dissipating the self-delusions of so self-deluding 
race as mankind. So the book only remained—what it was at 
first — a relief for bis own individual conscience. It must be con- 
fessed that he had a singular notion of the best mode of relieving 
consciences. The solace which he found most effective in allaying 
his spiritual distress was to write a savage invective against all the 
prominent characters in the Old and New Testament. According to 
the description of them which, for the relief of his conscience, Rei- 
marus drew up, the Patriarchs would have been discreditably eon- 
Spicuous even in a Ne ‘alendar. Abraham, when an old man, 
transferred his wife to Abimelech on loan, and then invented the 
story of the three angels to account for the results. Lot, far from 
being a righteous man, took up his residence in the city which 
vexed his righteous soul fur reasons on which it is better not to 
dilate. Jacob is taken roughly to task for ee his living 
wife’s sister ; and Moses was an impostor, instructed by his priestly 
father-in-law in the art of shamming inspiration. The critic is 
also very indignant with his cowardice, because, though he was 
fierce enough when there was an Israelitish sedition to repress, 
when there was any fighting to be done he leftit all to Joshua, 
and himself stcod aside to prey. It is needless to say that upon 
the more favourite subjccts of this kind of criticism — the Canaanite 
wars and the conduct of David on various occasions— he expatiates 
with unabated good-will. His opinion of the personages whose 
history is recorded in the New Testament is in no way more 
favourable. It is impossible, without profanity, to give any idea of 
the pi he draws of the Author of the religion he is assailing. 
Suffice it to say that, according to Reimarus, the whole thing was 
one vast conspiracy of a treasonable character, of which the Ro- 
mans were quite right to take notice. St.John the Baptist 
was a principal confederate; and the dumb, and the lame, 
and the blind, who were cured, were all confederates in a 
subordinate position, ‘The rest of the Apostles, including even St. 
were art and in the same conspiracy. Such are 
the most prominent positions of the work which Keimarus com- 
Lae atey the relief of his conscience, and which he certainly never 
destined for publicity during his life. Even Dr. Strauss cannot 
go — so far, and is obliged occasionally to suggest qualifications 
f the extreme and passionate criticism of his author. In truth, 
his admiration for Reimaras and his affection for his own myth- 
theory come into perplexing collision. It is obvious that, if all 
stories are true, though partial, records of the doings of a 
number of very wicked persons, they cannot be mere myths, 
Bat whatever there is of argument in them is based upon the same 
axiom as that upon which Dr. Strauss himself proceeds. Both 
the authors maintain that departures from the order of nature 
re intrinsically impossible. Phat is their first principle, which 
neither condescend to prove nor will suffer to be questioned ; 


and by it they try all religious systems, ‘That Christianity must 
‘fail und y wy 


y 
such a trial is obvious at first sight; and all the sub- 


* Hermann Samuel Reimarus und seine Schutzschrift fiir die verniinftigen 
Verehrer Gottes. V. i iedxi ipzig : 
London: W. Leipzig: Bruckhaus, 


sidiary sarcasms might have been spared. 
ee ee is, however, superior to his commentator 
and successor in one important point. He is not nearly so liberal 
as Dr. Strauss in showering imputations of hypocrisy upon the vast 
majority of the world who differ with him. 

The other work which Dr. Strauss has published is a collection of 
small essays various to periodical 
They are w sorts of subjects, but chiefly biographical. 
author Fess to have published them for the purpose of con- 
vincing the public that he was le of writing and thinking 
about ing else besides theolo: Among the oo 
are those of Ludwig Bauer, my oh Immerman, Spittler, 
and other Jess notable persons, are also three criticisms upon 
painters and sculptors, and one defence of himself for not iri 
the ninth symphony of Beethoven. They do not form a very 

iking book. They represent the results of a good deal of 
reading, but there is nothing fascinating in thestyle. Dr. Strauss’ 
whole strength lies in astonishing the reader. As soon as he turns 
to a subject where he cannot keep the reader’s interest alive by 
that had never been questioned before, the 

of his style has evaporated. 

For some time it has been a subject of contention between the 
enthusiasts for High-German and the enthusiasts for Low-German, 
whether the one or the other edition of Agricola’s Proverbs was 
the oldest. As the book was published in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and no discussion upon the matter arose till 
two centuries later, there is abundant room for a lively econtro- 
versy. The difficulty of the case is complicated by the fact that 
the title of one of the earliest known editions contains words bor- 
rowed from both dialects. Dr. Latendorf has published a con- 
tribution f to the High-German side of the controversy, and has 


acco ied it with a dissertation wi roverb-collec- 
It of much use the reader, 
unless he is very strong in “ platt-deutsch.” 


* Kleine Schri i i literar- und kunst-geschichtlichen Inkalts. 
Von _ David Brockhaus. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862. 


+ Agricola’s Sprichwirter : thr hochdeutscher uss 
die deutschen und niederidindischen Sammier. Von F. 
Birensprung. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communicatious. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the “Satunpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 


May 14th ; May 28th and June oth, 162. 


ME. MITCHELL to announce that he has been requested 
by Mr. and Madame to make arrangements for the Performance of Three 
Creation,” and Elijah. "which will take place in Exeter 


Hall in of the following Benevolen ey 
HANDS 
Institutions and other b 
Tn Aid of the Hinde Street and other ne for the Relief of 


2. 
‘Wednesday May 2th, 
be EATION,’ HA 
In behalf of the Brompton 
3. 
MENDETS Jan” 
of 


Society 
and the Royal Society Female M 
The principal parts in these Performances will be sustained by 
D-GOLDSCHMIDT; 
DELLE gut 
The BAND and CHORUS will be complete, com: of 500 Performers. 
Centre Reserved and bered + One Guinea. 
Sides of the Arca—Reserved N Oe 
Shillings. 
Seats will i to ‘priority of application. Orders received on and after 
Monday, April Applications to be made at 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street 
io. Addison & Lucas's, Regent Street; Messrs. Cramer, Beale w 
Regent Street; Messrs. Chappell's, Bubb's, Cock 
Crew's, Hoo! s. Ebers’, vier's, Bond Street; Mr. Sams’, St. James's 
K and Prowse’s, Cheapside. 


Royal ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. 


wo 7. Acting Manager, Mr. J. 
OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE. —LEOTARD EVERY 
EV. until the 30th of April. Grand Morning 
il 
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WILJALBA ALBA FRIKELL at the ST. JAMES’S HALL. Every 
Evening at 8. Saturday Afternoon at 3. 
J OACHIM HALLE, PIATTI, SANTLEY and FLORENCE 


LANCIA at oe MONDAY POPULAR. CONCERTS, St. James's Hall, on Monday 
Hebrated for Fienoforie and Violin, and Bech’s Che: 

oforte Solo, the celebra utzer 10. 

conne for Sofa Stalls, 5s. Balcony,3s. Admission ls. Ticketsat Chappell & Co.'s, 

and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


MeusicaL UNION —JOACHIM, PIATTI, and BALLS are 
St. James's all. “he Programine will include by Haydn Bcsthoven. 
—Members, who ha’ recei ir Tickets. uested to communicate with’ the 
Director, 18 Hanover Square.— for the Two Guineas, payable to 
Cramer, Beale, & Wood ; Chappell & Co. ; Ashdown & Parry ; pie 


HAxDhe FESTIVAL, 28rd, 25th, and 27th JUNE. 
Vouchers issued for Stalls will be exchanged for Tickets on and after Wednesday next, 


April, 
for Stall also be had without Vouchers. 
“Bickel uinea ‘Ticks will also be on Sale, but early application for these is requisite, the 
number being mite, 


oe Crystal Palace, and at Excter Hall, are open daily, from Ten till Five 
RT-UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING, to receive the Council's Report and to distribute the amount subscribed for 
rchase of works of art, will be held at ay New Theatre Royal Adelphi, on TUESDAY, 
at i re 12 o'clock, by the kind permission of Esq. 
receipt for the current year will procure for members and frie 
Strand. 


444 West GEORGE 
LEWIS Hon. Secs. 


GEASON TICKETS for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
Fae —Purchasers of these Tieee at the Central Ticket Offices, EXETER HALL, 
enjoy the of neatly d plan of the Building and Gardens, 
position of Great Orchestra erected for the opening day, Courts, Orders by post 
should ave order payable to John Morrison’ 
Tickets should now be taken out as early as cht a 


[NTE TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—A POPULAR GUIDE 
the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, with Plans of the Building, will be published 
‘rir in end SJ Messrs. W. H.Smith & Son. It’ will be sold for ‘One Shilling, and Mall be so 
Sit necessary tag detalle and statistics, "A few 
all n and in in avo use san - 
~ —For aad Particulars apply to Messrs. il. & Sac, 


fesse TICKETS may be obtained on personal application at the Offices of the Ex- 
m Building, South Kensington (near the Eastern Dome). Price 3 Guineas and 
as each. The latter entitles the owner to an immediate admission to the Gardens 

oe the Royal Horti lety, the Flower Shows, Fétes. and Promenades. 

Cases for preserving the Season ets may be obtained at Is., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each. 
nation through the pate should be addressed to F. R. Sandford, Esq., eeretary, Inter- 
al London, W., and must nied by Post Office Orders payable 

J.J. Mayo, Esq., at the Post Office, Charing Cr Cheques or Country Notes will not 


Season tickets 1d also be obtained at 
al Hlorticaltaral th 
The Society of Arts, John § Street, Ade ow! 
jace Ticket Office, 2 Exeter w.c. 
apel we Square, S.W. 
Sams’ Libr 4 


Letts, Son, & Co.,8 Exchange, E. 
ith, Prowse, & Co. ca 
J Mitchell. 33 Bon 


reet, 
woe 19 Old Bond Street, W. 
Cramer, Bene, & Wood Regent Wee 
‘00d, en 

Chappell & 49 Bond Street. 
Shaw & Co., 27 Southampton Row, Russell Square, W.C. 
J. Roberts, 2 Arabella How, Pimlico, 8.W. 

& treet, Manchester, and Liverpool and 

London bers, Exch: 


Liverpool. 

Rice's Library, 123 Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
Folthorp's Royal Library, North 

Burra & Sox, News Agents, 186 Strand, W.C., and the Book Stalls at the principal Railway 


[NTERNATION AL BAZAAR, 1862, Exhibition Road, South 

Kensington._A BUILDING of large dimensions, consisting of acentral hall, — two 

us galleries, is in rapid course of erection on the of ground in 

Exhibition Road, nearly opposite the pyr entrance under the Eastern. me of the Inter- 
national E: Exhibition, ona the entrance to the Royal sortiesliurel Gardens. 

r of the land is erecting this Building for the purpose of affording exhibitors in 
the Exhiticion, as well as others, an opportunity of sellin astistoool manufacture ) ipally of 
* Bla. le character, Sales not being permitted in the Ex age 


CLAPHAM | GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The F Rev. ev. CHARLES 
himeclf the Rev ALER ED WRIGLEY, A. 
and Classics at the Ro ral Coll 
The CLAPH. M GRA MAk ‘provides. a complete 
tive 


te 
degrees of the versitien for the Indian Civil Service, for wich end Sandhurst, 
for an now thrown to examination. 


The SCHOOL RB. Toesday. 
For Bett & Dazpy, 


Prospectuses, appl: y to either of the 
A CLERGYMAN, ina healthy Vi Village not far from the 


186 Fleet Street. London. 
to, receive one, He woul many advan use of a Pony, 
-, care of Messrs. Dawson, 74 Counen on Street, City, E.C, 


Woo OOLW: ICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the CIVIL 
‘VICE. “The Rev. G. R. ROBERTS. Fellow of Christi Coll 
Cambridge, late Avsistant of Dine me vears one of 
Mathematical and Classical Professors in the it. at A discombe, pre- 
pares Si x Pupils, and will have One Vacancy in May next. Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8. 


HyPvC! ATION. — REDHILL, SURREY.— Miss BISHOP 
RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG LADIES in the above 

yun is in direct railway communication with the capital, the south-coast, and 

halt iiouse, Redhill, end fall 


RANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Pot Schools, Civil Service, &c. — A Married Cl pred ate of Oxford, recei 
FOUR PUPILS. Greet Puctiities for Modern nat of ford, essing 
Rev. M. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Sainte- te- Adresse, Lia ny 
ELM BANK HOUSE, KILBURN, , LONDON, N.W. — 
COLLEGE FOR LADIES.—The M Misses Ricaanpsow havi: entered into 
with several London Professors of the highest celebrity, and also secured a most com- 
detailed Pre and elegant mension in the above be be happy to forward 
profe i in London. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, fag sear in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, y a ¢ reading for them t! hiy and 
quickly. Terms to BA A. .B Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


RANCE. —A Member of several foreign Universities, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Greek, Latin, French. English and German langu: 
RECE IVES into his family and PREPARES for the ABMY. NAVY, CIVIL SERVI 
umber by letters prepaid, to Professor 
14 Rue Samet int Thomas, Saint Germain en Laye, near Pale France. 


THE SHIP TAVERN, GREENWICH. 


HOMAS QUARTERMAINE & CO. beg respectfully to 

inform the Public that the White Bait season has commenced, and to solicit a con- 
tinuanee of their 

_Thes Railway 


at hand. 
in to the House. 


[HE “ KNICKERBOCKER.” — In the Cornhill Magazine of 


ber, 1860, this costume is described in the following 


the prettiest boy's dress that has appeared these handred years.” “This ng Dress w: 
. Nicoxt, and is charged from £1 !s., according to size and ma‘ 
Nicoll, 114 to 120 Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 St. Ana's Square, 


HE OPENING of the GREAT EXHIBITION. —Guarantors 
and others stenting the’ the Official Ceremony will be required to appear in Uniform, 
Official or Court Dress, maene, EM have several elegant SUITS adapted for above 
eo 4 or use, at moderate prices. 114, 116, 118, 130 Regent Street; 22 Cora 1; and 


J. & =) NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT ST.; 

* 22CORNHILL, LONDON ; and We 8T. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. For 

Ladies, the new Sprin; venga &c. are now ready at the above address. tig hs S New 

Cashmere Tweeds Tor Cloak and Jackets beautifully elastic, and NICOLLS 

New Gipsy Cloths, for their celebrated Gipsy or svareiing ©: Cloaks. Habits for 
morning exercise from 3 Guineas, and for afternoon dress from 6 Gui: 


Parcels, Packages, &c. to All Parts of the World by 
Wet EATLEY & (late Waghorn) 


Parcel Express, Passenger, and Insurance Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


po Stree’ 8. W Regens Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


Gani SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86 Great Tower Street, 


the the apace to Be let, oan be seen at the offices at the building. Row, Greenwich, S.E. stablis List on application 1] 
ters w ro or tors. A —S and vaivable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of various Shi: 
exertion wilt be made to make the International Bazaar worthy support: accumulated during the lost forty years. abin fourteen years n battle of eg Yintages 
the Bazaar will be opened and closed contemporaneously with the Exhibition of 1862. and fifty dozen, bottled by the inte Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of M bec 
Intending applicants for space are invited to inspect the progress of the building, and to | Ruck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Six Vintage ” Wine, ary, ful of of 
apply tor furthe to the § flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded on payment. 


HE PICTURE of “THE RAILWAY STATION.” By 


P. Frirn will be ON VIEW to the Public SATURDAY, rong 19, at the 
he hours of 


pies ARTS GALLERY, No.7 Haymarket, next door to the ‘Theatre, between t 
and Five. Admission Is. 


FFRITHS CELEBRATED DERBY DAY is now on View at 
ana Ugo Galle Gollery, 120 Pall-Mall. Admission, One Shilling, which will also admit to 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall-Mall.—The NINTH AN- 

NUAL E pg tg of PICTURES —The Contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish School is ~ Admission. One Shilling. Catalogues. Sixpence, which 
will also admit to view CELEBRA rED PICTURE the DERBY DAY 


ASTER HOLIDAYS.—The South Kensington Museum will 


be Fave om Seth April, 1862. 
‘ours from 10 to 10 Pom. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. Conductor, 
Mr. COST A.—The next Subscription Concert Bij jah,” on Friday, 16th May. 
The Handel Festival Ticket Officer, and the Office for omg ‘Sale of the International Season 
is 0. 2 Exeter Hall. Plans of the Exhibition Building, Great Orchestra erected for 
the openi: dey, are ed to each purenecer of tickets at this Apply early. 
The exchange of Vouchers for Is for the Handel will y 
next, 23rd April, at 100’clock. Half-Guinea Tickets wil'b be ready for sale at the « Roos time. 


G LECTURES at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
JERMYN STREET. Dr. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will commence 

ECTURES on the OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. on MONDAY, the fath 

‘Eight to be continued on each succeeding WEDNESDAY and MONDAY 


VENIN' the came 
Tickets for thew hole Course, Ss, may be hed et the Museum of Practical G 
TRENHAM 


ASTER VESTRY MEETINGS. — Parishioners, ATTEND 

he VESTRY ESTING on EASTER TUESDAY, in order, by the appointment 

of eultebie Churchwardens, or mittee for the . to secure for yourselves and your 
> fhe FREE US in COMMON of YOUR PARIS HH CHURCH, the true and only 

eter. 
The APPEAL to PARISHIONERS " (in any quantity, free of f charge, for distribution), 
end other info malice may be had of the Secretaries of the “ National Association for Pro- 
Freedom of Worship,” No. 1 Adam Street, Kacishi, London ; and 14 Ridgefield, 


PEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIEC CES. yore of the above are before finally to visit 
8. BURTON'S Ms. such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY: PIECES, FIRE- TRONS. and GENERAL IRUNMONGERY. 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty. beauty of design, or exanistianen 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu a £3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fen 
with standards, 7s. to £) 12s. nders, £3 3s. to 21! ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s. to £18; chimney- piece. fram 8s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 4. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM §&., 

BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is se onre the largest, 
‘aried ever = 2 the public, and marked at 


newest, and most v: ionate 
Ex ablishment the most in this 


ads from 128, 6d. to 0s. each, 
. 83. Od.to 25 Os. each. 
++ 68. Od. to #3 10s, each, 
same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ve 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 

rial, in great newest and most recherché pa on show 
WILLIAMS. BURTON'S. Tin Dish 6 6d. the set of six; block 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six : elegant modern patterivs, 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or witht 
out silver handles, £3 14s. to 26.88. the set tof five; £9 to the set of 
four. Block Tin Hot-Water with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britaania metal, 2 
776. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE be had gratis, and free by post. It contains 
yprerte of f Five Hundred ation his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Bri Rates Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water , Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimne: y-Pieees, n Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Tollet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
ding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the T'wen 
w-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1,14, 2,3,and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, 
place ; and |, Newman-mews. 


AILORS’ ASSOOIATION.”— Clothes of the finest 
34 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. COOPER & CO. 


THE LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL,— 
Head Master.—The Be. A. HILL, M.A. 
ssistant Masters. 
‘While in the upper 
Master. 


Second Master, A. M. CURTEIS, Esq., late Fellow and Lecturer ‘of Trinity 
imited number of in his House. ‘Terms, 7) Guineas 
inclusive of School Fees and washing. For farther information address A.M. Curtets, 


Po! DIA OUTFITS.— THRESHER & GLENNY, | next 
ats. India Tweed and 


45 OXFORD STREE’ 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Articles marked in Plain 

h Foreign, suiteble for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 


| 
| 


| 
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THE GREAT COPPER LODE of HUACAYVO (MEXICO) 


COMPANY (Limited), Sh of & 


Capital 
To be incorporated under the St Stock Companies Acts, the liability of the share- 
holders is limited to the amount subscribed. 


per Share to on £1 in one month after allotment. 
to be called i nalmente.a9, as the devel t of the render 
*yecanary, ry, but no instalment will be called before « of ox moa! the date of 
DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE | CORON HOCKIN, Esq. (Chairman), Lee Park, Director of the Anglo-Mexican 
Thomas Willis Fieming, Eeq,, 10 Lancaster Gate, London, and Stoneham House, Tanta. 

ani 
William Gardner, Esq., Messrs. H. & W. Gardner, Brewers, St. John Street, Director of the 


City 
bert Pally, Esq., Messrs. Albert Pelly & Co., 18 Finch Lane. 
Alber Exq.,3 Kensington Gat dens Square, Lon of Swansea. 
‘Thomas KR. Warren, Esq., of Panama, M t. 
BANKERS—The Giy Bank, Threadneedle Street. 
LICITORS. 
Messrs. Sewell, Sewell & Edw: Gresham House. 
‘William Compton Smith, rae 48 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


BROKE. 
Sir R. W. Carden Son? Repel ‘al Exchange Dulldings. 
Messrs. Sewell Br others, 58 Old id Broad Stree 
AUDITORS.— Messrs. Harding, Pullein, Whinney, & 3 Bank Buildings. 
SECRETARY (PRO TEM.)—Mr. Semel Merrick. 
ftices—85 Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
Mexico is a country well known to be teeming with inexhaustible mineral resources, | 
on Spain formerly derived enormous riches, and thus added to her 


rity. 
intervention in the affairs Mexico 4-4 the Allied Powers, England, France, and Spain, 
ving confidence to British e indoubtedly, add wealth to those who early 
in the mineral Gevelopanents of that 


PROSPECTUS. 
This Company is formed for the pe rpose 0! of pucctesing the rich and extensive copper, 1d; 
silver, and vead mines called * La Purisima” and “ Amigos,” with their “ 
covering 56 acres, including all lodes and veine de ag situate in Huacayvo, Chihuahua, _ 
foining or the pt the Gulf fornia. ia 
purchase of a large tract of land surrounding mines, b mad it 
Virtue of a decree of the state, thickly covered with woods and forests, the Je cathmnated +f 4 


142,000 acres. 
And further, for the of working the above mines and erecting works for the reduction 
pi meme pany will reap the double profits arising respectively from mining 
3 


melti 
The rivers Fuerte, or Usiane, and Papagochi running through the properties, afford ample 
ond most power. period of f bool 

Government has conceded for a of five years, absolute exemption from taxes, 
tolls, levies, and duties of whatsoever kind or nature. . 

It is proposed by the Compauy to smelt the ores upon the grown adjacent to the mines, and 
only to transport the metal to the coast, thereby oy of cold ne expense of carriage to the port of 
wile wu It is estimated that the very large alloy of gold earl FS (ed which the aan contains 

-s sufficient to pay the cost of transport of the cop European mar Very rich 

its are also found in various parts of the ma a as shown on the ‘sien accom- 
prospectus. 
nder these circumstances, it is scarcely necessary to say oa of the undertaking, 
with ordj arily prudent management, must be large, in further of which the vendors have 
consented to postpone the payment of half the p -money (two-thirds of which is in 
shares) until the net profits shall amount in oa one year to 20 per cent. on the called-up 


tal. 

 ~ of the ores, as well as of the copper, gold, and silver extracted from the mines, toge- 
ther with maps of the locality, may be seen at the offices of the company. 

Applications for shares may be made to the ase brokers, or souretary © f the Compa: 
from whom prospectuses and forms Allotments will be 
according to priority of application ; and in case an nen-allotmnent the deposit will be seturned 
without deduction. 

F-ctvacts from Reports, Copies of Assays, &c. 

Mr. Charles Sevin, F.R.G.S., in a valuable paper read before the Royal Geagrarhtenl Society 

as January 24th, i859, says, relative to Lluacayvo (sce Journal of Society fur 

“The appearance of the soil and of the rocks in this neighbourhood indicated mane unmis- 
takeably the presence of great mineral wealth, particularly on the spot where the 
lode appears in most astonishing manner from an clevation of about four hundred - pn med 
the level of the River Urique, eroonsng out in masses at the surface,and, passing through the 
district, reaches the river, into the bed of which it plunges, and rises again on the other side to 
the height of about a thousand feet, on three successive hills, when it enters the mountain. It 
is — ble throughout fur nearly a mile, varying in its onward course from seven to ten 


wide. 
“= Wee exumined the greater part of the lode, and took specimens from different places. 
“The ore may be computed at an average of 25 per cent. in produce, and there are more than 
100,000 tons visible where the lode crop* ou 
“ Mr. Robert L. D’Aumaile, an nglish engincer resident in Samm. | and the accredited 


3 
2 
a 
a 


the vein it ise almost con: 
tue ores of the lowest level differ to but a trifling extent 

In speaking of the width of the vein he says: 

“Its width between the vein wall may be setidown from 20 to bat 
filled ind by various distinct lesser veins of copper, gold and copper, and silver and copper, and 
divided by their respective bisos. 

“ Independently of the main vein, there are several other veins within the grant." 

extracted ai the nose of ‘old per ton of ore, giving 889} thousands fine. ‘That 

aving extrac’ at the rate of 18 oz. ore, ing 888; 
in the Frente de San Pedro they have a veody ctreck @ seam of the upper wall 4 or 5 inches 
thick of solid sulphuret, and in this the gold becomes more heavy and massive. 
e rom this ore yielded 576 oz. of gold and 128 oz. of silver per ton. 

“Of the Argentiferous Lead, of which there are two distinct lodes wide we aBuatent. 0p 

gives the following :esults :—Silver 60 to 85 oz. per ton of ore, and lead from 85 per cent.” 


Result of Assays made by Mr. Thomas Penrose, Assa: to Messrs. Richardson 
Copper Ore and ‘Three Semples Auriferous Ore (dela Depsat 


“Huacayvo M 
ORES. 
No. 1.—Stone of ore, marked “ + silver, } on. ton. 
A wey rich grey sulphuret ret of copper per, metal first 
— Stone of ore, mark: toral, coppers 70 per cent.; silver, 10} oz. per ton. 
Of the same class ore and unity of, metal as reported on “ San Jose. 


No. 3.— A large stone of “reston, 42 t. 


AURIFEROUS ORES (GOLD DEPOSITS). 
No. aria —y of ore, marked “ San Pedro,” 
wi 
In 


pez ton of ore. 


December 17th, 1861. 


Result of made by Messrs. Johnson and Sons, 
Ore, from the Huacayvo 
COPPER ORES. 
Bape of op New,” copper, 53°75 per cent. of pure copper. 
‘0. 2. — * Creston,” copper, 53°50 per cent. of pure copper. 

ose," per cen’ pure co; 

(Signed). JOHNSON and SONS. 


] jONDON HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 

Street, W.C.— The Board the friends of 

similar benefits on the Door. nd 
the Board or 


Basinghall Street, of Four Samples of 


Members of the Honorary Secre 
April RALPH BUCHAN, 
Hon. Secretary. 
GAUNDERS, 0 & CO, 
ARMY, EAST INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 


6 Broox Starer, Hanovan Sqvarr, Lonnon. 


Mess Supplie: d and despatched to Regi ts in India and the Colonies. 

Oatits, othing, Furniture, &c., provided. 

Parcels and Boxes Transmitted Overland and route, 

nkinz Accounts opened. Pensions 


rears for Miscellaneous Gods, Books, Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military and 


Civi 
Book rege ularly cent to Libsaries abroad, Reading Secletios, and Military 


PARCELS BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to ‘to JNDIA, 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL to the PRINCE »pGONSORT.— 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi A 
GENERAL CO: 


Archbishop of Cante 
Lord High Dean of 
‘The Archbishop of York The Rev. G. KR. Chaplain-General of 
The Duches he’ Rev Canon Champneys, Vicar of St. 
le 
The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
The Duke of Devonshire, The Rev. Canon Fi 
The pene Manchester me Canon Lonedale, of the 
The hess ional 
The Duchess of } The Rev. Canon , Rector of St. Martin’ 
The Dowager of Norfolk Birming 
The Duc! Dow: Sutherland Tee Rev. I. C. , Camden Chapel 
The — Rev. 4 poward 
The Marquis o rcorn, . ie Rev. J ngham, Rector 
Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry The Rev. 8. Martin, Weuminnts Chagt 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. Rev. J burg 
The Marquis of Westminster, K.G. Dyke Acland, 
ul 
‘The Marchioness of Westminster Astley, Esa, Lodge, 
The Earl of Dalkeith Cheshire 
The Countess of Dalkei John Alger, Esq. 
The Earl ofClarendon. K.G. Bagley, Erq., M.P., Manchester 
‘The Countess of Clarendon John Bell, Esq. 
‘The Earl Cow; Richard Birkin, Esq., Mayor of Nottingham 
The Countess Cowper W. H. Bodkin, Esq. 
The Countess of Antonio Brady, 
The Earl of Hard e Brassey, 
Earl of Mal ry, arry r, Esq. 
‘The Countess John M. C Hon. Sec. 
The Earl Nelson Henry Cole, Esq., C 
Ci owes, 
The Earl of Sefton F. Crossley, Esq., M.P., Halifax 
The Coun’ haftesbury wbarn. 
The Earl Somers G. Dawson, Esq., M.A. 
‘The Countess Somers Esa. 
Lady Adelisa G, 
Lord F. G. Howard, M.P, Wm. 
| ‘enry M.P. 
Viscoun "Palmerston M. Garvey, Eon 
Elcho, M.P. G. Godwin, 
Lady Elcho Peter Grah: 5 
Mildred Hope E. Vernion Harcou 
A. J.B. Hope, Esq. me Hamilton, 
The Bishop of lliam Hawes 
The Bishop of Chester 
The Bishop of Lincoln John Hawkshaw, Esq., President of the In- 
Bishop of Oxford stitution of Civil Engineers 
Th . T. Hope, 
The Bishop of W. . J. and F. Howard 
e Right Rev. Dr. Grant David Howell, Esq. 
ord Ashburt Mrs. Howell 
Lady Ashburton pert F.R.S. 
Lady Foley 


ershire 
The eight Hon, W. E. Gladstone, 
Mrs. Gladstone 

Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 


he Right the Lord Meer C. Macdonald, Esq. 
‘The Count P. de Strzelecki, C.B. D.C.L. W. T. Mackreli > 
lady Hoare E. Marjoribanks, Esq., Hon. Treasurer 
tion. . Rous Ailer, 
‘The Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Windsor J. M Feq., 
The Hon. —~ Wellesley 8. Morley, Esq. 
‘The Ho Rey. Canon Grey Edward Peyton, Esq. 
night Powna 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, V.P.R.S. | W. 8. Yortall Esq. 
Lady Wood F. me, Esq. 
The Hon. Fred. Samuel Esq., Hon. Secretary 
The Hon. and Rev. Best ik K. Reid 
‘Tne Hon. Kinnaird, Arthur 
The Hon, Mrs. Kinnaird , W. B. Simpson, Esq. 
Mole:worth T, Sopwith, Esq... 
Sir n lea William Tooke, £sq., F 10.8. 
entwort ilke, Bart. 
G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.1.S. 


Miss Burdett Coutts ¥. 
homas Philli; Vice-President and) ‘'homas Winkworth, Esq. 
of the Council of the Society of ES 


Arts Esq. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Duke of St. Alban's Sir Thos. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. H. Cole, yO 


i. H. Marsh, Esq., M.P. 

The Hon. Treasurer 

The Hon. Secretaries 

bu’ a general feeling 


of K.G. 
The E Malmesbury, G.C.B. 
The tion. Talbot 
The Hon. F. Byng 


The 
bodies and 


i the well-being of ail classes of the Queen's subjects, ead to all 
t ce rom 
the opportunity should Senora in the tribute of « nation's gratitude. 


made payable to Samuel 
AMUEL VE FOSTER, = 
Guy's HOSPITAL. — The Summer Session commences on 
Saturday, the 3rd of May. lies 
Physicians — G. H. Barlow, M-D. : Owen Rees, M.D.. F.R.S. Gull, M.D. 
‘Assistant O. Habershon, M.D.; 5. Wilke, M.D. W. Pavy, M.D. 
Cock, John ‘Hilton, £eq., John Birkett, Esy.; Alfred 
Assistant-Si — Cooper Forster, T. Arthur Durham, 
Obstetric Physelan Henry Oldham, M. 


— Braxton Hicks, M. 
T. Bell, Esq., F.BS.; J. 


‘Alfred Pol d, 
M.D. 
on Cutancous Diseases 
wrudence — A. 8. Tay lor, 

ifery — Henry Oldham, M.D." 

Poland, 


al Ds. 
i should be by check on a London bank, crossed tts and b: 


ic 8 = Esq. 

Roseastties Anatomy — F. W. Pavy, M.D.; W. Moxon, M.D. 

i and Operative Su T. Bryant, Esq. 
tions on an 

Clinica Medicin Medicine — Hlabershon, D Dr. Wilks, and De. Pavy, 

Clinical snd be Breston licks. 

Vaccination — Braxton Hicks. 


cation and conduct. They are required to 440 for the first year, £40 for the second year, 
Perpetual y or 100 in one payment entitles a Studeni to 
tus 
ouse 
Scholarshi in irom £25 to £40 each. awarded at the close of cach 


‘or general proficiency ; also a Governor's Brine of tor 

tion rei 

Guy's Hospital, April 9th, 1862. 

CHURCHES INSTITUTIONS, AND SCHOOLS, 


terranean, &c. secured to all parts of the 

& Co., India and Colonial Agente, 60 Brook siuare, 
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[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1 OLD INSTITUTED 


BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.— 


Edw: Esq. i sq. 
George Wm. Cottam, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
ROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are to Policies every year, 
assured are entitled to F payment one premiu 
BONUS.—The Decennial Addit to Folie before the ath of January , 1842, 


eff sted with 

value. 

without aro in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
13 ST. JAMBES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 
Esrantusuzp 182.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


BONUS MEETING, 1862. 


In evidence of Be progress of 
thet t during uennial period which terminated on 1861, 
EW ASS ES for a total sum of £1,486,370 had been effected, being an increase of 


5 on the previous five years ; 
INCOME £166,300 to 195,400 per annum ; that 
THE ASSUKRA had risen from 21 sears to £1,422,191; and that a 
REVERSIONARY. ADDITION to the Policies ‘of £275,077 was then made, as against 
£%32,479 at the prior Gre. 
'n illustration of the results of the peerage 


that the b Reversionasy addition above named averaged 48 per cent., or varied with the different 
ages fro to 89 per cent. on the Premiums paid in oe five years; and that the 
| 'GONUS averaged #8 per cent. on like being gst the largest ever 
ared by any 
The Report explained at 1 the nature of the investments, and the bases of the caleula- 


tions, the results of which, as above shown, are eminently favourable. 


The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Creonrr System. icies for the whole of liter one’ half of the during 
the fre ave year may remain en and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be 

off at any time. 

Porrctrs ror Teams or Years effected at peculiarly favourable Assurers. 

Invauio saves may be assured at ioned to the risk, 

Promrr Serrtement or Crams.—Claims paid arty days after death. 

Tue Accounts ano Batance Sueets are at all times open to the inspection of the Assured, 
or of persons proposing to assure. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above Sent, nt » anne account of 
the 3 the Bonus Desting.onm be obtained from any of the Society's or of 

re, London, §. 
Tae xext Drvisrow or Prorrts will take in January, 1867, 67, and persons who effect New 
icies ision to one year's additional 
share of profits over 74 Assurers. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ESTABLISHED 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 


William F. Pollock, vV.P. Peter Martineau Eos 
William Dacres Ad sq. 
harles Po 


John Burgoyne. 
Charlee Templer, Esq. 


‘The Equitable te entirely mutual end now been established for br 
than doubie th the esponding ‘fund’ of an 

bonuses paid on claims,in the 10 years ending on the Decem! exceeded 
3,500,000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. ‘ 
The Capital on the 3ist December, 1861, consisted of — 
22,280,000 in the 3 per Cents. 
23,028,608 Cash on Mortgage. 


£350,000 Cash advanced on Debentures. 
£122,140 Cash advaneed on security of Policies. 

The Annual Income exceeds £400,000. 

Folicies in the current year bo en of the 
Annual Premium due in seams and in the order to be made for ve Additions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit of such order ratably with every other Policy then existing —in 
of the anes Fremfume pasd ¢ thereon in the years 1963, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
en ond tn addition will be rated on seventeen 
cliches th the full value is paid, without any deduction 
nine-ten' such surrender value as ia temporary sccommodation m on the deposit 


‘A weekly ily Court of Directors ia held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, to 
receive a short sccount of the Society may be had on 
icetlon, personally or by post, from the office, where attendance is given daily, trom Ten 

ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 KING WILLIAM 

Street, E.C. Instituted 1806. 
Paeswwent—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-Parswext—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


Fred ick Cow 
Phillip Hardwick 
Rich ord fardwick aq 


Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. 
Alfred Head, Esq. 


The London Life Association was established more than ago, on of 
mutual assurance, the whole of the the benefits a ay" by the — assured. surplus 


each year, and appr: the after seven 
payments have been 
rate of ‘be persons now effecting assurances will be en- 


reduction of 73} per cent., whereby each £10 of annual premium 
This Society has pate: more than 4,230,000 
And has ing to o 6,480,000 
ts gross income is upwards 340,000 
Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 


hes ne ne commission, the new effected 
in the last financial year amounted to to 287,240, and the new annual premiums to 210,567. 
EDWARD DOCKER. Secretary. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
7 BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Ma Esq. 
ny Brau Maree, 
General Meeting of the Shareholders, 
‘at ‘Twenty-five 
will be due on allotment. 
ior 
Share Lint will be nally closed, to Mesars. 
Street, to the 
lth April, 1882. 


(GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


dale ve Half-Yearl fo given that the 


General Meeting. Notice 
ARLY GENERAL of the in this Compan, 
be held at Tavern, Bisho the — day April 
jusiness mpany, pursuant 


Street 
Books Shares will be closed from Saturday the 12th to 
R. WATT, Secretary. 


Company's Oftces-—No, 3 New Broad Street, E.C. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, for FIRE and 
LIFE ASSURANCE at HOME and 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The Direc! of this Com: beg to announce that they ha’ 
believe —any other Company, but differing from the old system in respect that no 
reduction takes place on the sormve returning rey Bo or proceeding to any other part of the 
world not 5 chases eable with an extra 


hole currency of his is peidence in the 


following are Specimens of the New Rates:— 
I. 


EAST INDIES AND CHINA. 
Annual Premium for the Insurance of £100 (payable during the entire currency of the Policy), 

Without With Without With 
Age. | Profits. Profs. || | Profits. | Profite, 

28d. | 2s. d. 
18 23 3 28 9 33 3 2 0 3 9 
21 260 2nu 36 316 6 
pa) 29 3 21 6 39 3M 5 43un 
27 2199 9 42 42 5 
30 217 2 304 6 45 410 3 5 1 10 


INDIES. — ACCLIMATED LIVES. 


Without With Without With 

Age. Profits. Protits. Age. Profits. Profits. 

18 213 1 33 31% «5 

21 20 3 26 9 313 6 

24 23n 3 on 39 404 4% 7 

27 218 42 463 4199 6 

328 9 45 47 1 


The West Indian Rates include permission to reside in any part of the world— the West 
Coast of Africa excepted. 
No extra charge for v 


pectuses and full s of Rates will be furnished on application. 
By order of the Board, A. P, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


"THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curr Orrice—19 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
J jiah Colman, Esq. Hodgson, 
Charles Curling, lia.” John Humphrey, J un., Esq. 
Edwin Fox, Eso oss Joshua, Esq. 
ehemiah Griffiths, Esq. William Leask, Fsq. 
Frederick William Esq. Alexander Sim, Esq. 
mith Harrison, Esq. John Robert ‘Thomson, Jun., Esq. 
David Hart. _ John Kemp Weich, Eeq. 
Francis Hicks, 
Mawacen—Henry Thomson. 
Baxxens—The London and County Bank. 


FIRE 
This Com bs by for MERCH ANDIS with other offices. 


scale of 
on PRINCIPLE the PROPORTION to 


posals received for the of all descri property. 

unone Pnorrrs on be insured by gh operate between the original sale 
da of “ prom: 

LOSSES wil liberality, and despatch. 


storms of proposal and every information will be given at the Chief Office, 19 Cornhill, 
HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE COMPANY (Limited).— A 


College has been established et Gatton, in the immediate neighbourhood of Durdham 
Rout, — sons of gentlemen tho:oughly good and liberal 
education at a m: 

‘The College will consist of a lower and upper ated. under the immediate —— of 
the Head Master. In the lower school the course of instruction will be the same 


such as to ensure, as a ¢ +2 y knowledge of 1 of Latin, | 
English, and arithmetic. school rtinents, ow the 
classical will have special ref to the Uni ae will comprise all the subjects ——s 
taught at a public school, including French. German, and mathematics; in t 
mathematical depar the amount of 


will b be while gr 
and 


prominence wil! te given t Eng. a 
composition. U eee facilities will y afforded, vith the req n a liberal 
education, for the’ did for the Indian Civil Service and Milinery 
Examinations without ut the intervention of a private tutor,or ificing the ad of 


ipli 
The proportion of masters to boys will be wpunatiy iene, 2 of the Head 
all teachers of mathematics, modern drawing, there 
will be atleast ong regular form master to every 25 boys, or, the 
™ The. genera! i tion and discipline of the College will be based, as n 


the odel f the great public schools, in combining the 
dom ond "independent spirit of such institutions ~ yy oe of a and practical 


stem of education 
"The College will be opened in ned next, when the Head Master will be prepared to 
receive boarders into his house, constructed on the Rugby system ; paivate studies. 
and distinct sleeping rooms. and will a floed accommodation of unusual excellen 

In January, 1863, there will be an election to two Scholarships of £25 each, tenable for Ser 


Oo oe ey the holder's stay at school. The subjects for examination will be 
Head Master The Re Rev. CHARLES EVANS, M.A.. Bellow Fellow of 


3 Assistant Master in R 

be no e: 


Middle 'T: le. 
Applications for boarders to be made to the Rev. Charles Evans, Ri All other commu- 


for shares to be addressed to the Secretary, near Bristol. 
E LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 


* and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakf 


cheon Delicacies, Comestibles, and A: for Dessert, noticing hers Yi 
end Westphalia Hams, ‘Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg yorkshire 
Smoked Salmon French Truffies, Preserved Green Peas, F: 


5 , Tumatoes, French and Spanish Olives, 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tumstess and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Museatel Raisins, Figs, French 
Plums, and a variety of zpenen t Chocolates and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 


under Canes, Cole an at Jams, choid Res Fruits, 
-B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
Pp & S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
e And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 


No. 144 OXFORD STREET 


(Nearly Bond 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
to CITY ROAD. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
d Ci gratis and post-free. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DEOORA- 


Established in 1836. — Incorporated by Aet of Parliament. 
: JAMES GORDON MURDOCTI, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esa. Deputy Chairman. CAPITAL—41,259,760 Sterling. 
: Thomas Geo, Barley, Esq. | George Henry ‘Cutler, Frederick, Puttionn. oq. Accumulated Funds upwards of £000,000. 
to . , Esq. illiam R. Robinson, Esq. 
ames Een OFFICE IN LONDON —1 MOORGATE STREET. 
: (REDUCED RATES FOR THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
: : like manner from £28 17s. to 21 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
- PURCHASE OF POLICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
‘ her by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. | @ lropics, has the option of throwing the same over the 
— | hi aying a fired rate which, it will be seen, is very little 
| he 
| 
| 
No extra charge for voyages. 
: Annual Premium for the Insurance of £100 (payable during the entire currency of the Policy). 
re 
> 
| 
a 
: TRUSTEES. 
= 
Pies, 
oa Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
&§ ‘Tavsrees. 
id on Tuesday the sth instant, 
created, on cach of which 21 
4 instant, on which day the 
: d Sox, 15 Angel Court, Throg- 
3 
r icited to i: eir 
asp Furniture. at both Establishments. 
= 
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BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
34 and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW’S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 


W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:—B. A Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 


DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 38 Cockspur Street, Ch Cross, Miia 
© Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special] appointment, to Her Majesty the 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Sercenee — 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to eall attention tor the NEW 
SHOW-RKOOMS for CHURCH TURIESURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
GOTHIC PAPER-H ANGINGS, FRESCO, &e. &c., which have been recent! recently added to their 
Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished,or an Ill d Priced 1 u 
epplication.—33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GTAINED Gi 


GLASS Windows 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


OLLARD & COLLARD’S New WEST-END 

ESTABLISHMENT, 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 

ove addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire.—City 

CAR TE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 opuler Men and 

Women of the day, are Ley at Is. 6d. each, —. M I and BAZIN, 112 

Pe Or ee Drawing-room ditto, on sale from 2s. 28. 6d. to 
Cataloque of Names post free. 


RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
Despatch Boxes—Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Writing 
duetions—Librery Sets in mediwval, and Leather Cases of Fine Cutlery—Scissors, Razors, 
Table Knives—The Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at Messrs. MECHI and BAZIN'S, v4 Leadon. 
hall-street ; 112 Regent-street ; and Crystal Pi 


‘alace, Sy 


ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAH 
SPA, within 20 minutes’ walk of the 
Patients, from 1 Guineas. Particulars of Dr. 

the ad antages of A PAMILY HOTE 
Private Sitting pe ptt Terms from 24 


S AUCE.—LEA & 
beg to Caution the Public against Spurious 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by C to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
PRICE'S S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
and ls. Bottles ; the of which are secured by capsule lettered 


“ Price's Parexr "—BeLmont, Vav Lonpon, 8. 


ONEY ADVANCED to Noblemea, Clergymen, Officers! 


Norris Street, St. James's, London 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the miost’ secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
DETECTOR STREET DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUB and DEED BOX 
CHUBB & SON, 87 St. Price rated Wolverhampton. 
MoktTLOO K’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 


Street. — CHINA Dessert, Tea Services. at a great reduction 
CASH, in consequence of the expiration of Soest, near Hyde 


W* ATER COLOUR PAINTING, by Aaron Pentey. With 


Full Course of hic Studies, invaluable for Student, Teacher, 
Amateur, or the Drawing-room Table * uses of Day & Son, Lithographers ay 


6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Ww. 
Manuals and Works 


[LLUMIENATION : the Best and C 
of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate 


CHUBB'S 
causes 


of Authority on the Art. 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN.—A Pure Choice and First-Class 
DRAWING Palen of of Whatman's Manufacture. A New Batch of 1860 make is now 
in fine condition and ready for delivery. Large Sheets 52 ins. by 31 ins. 7s. 
Winsor & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and all Stationers and ‘Artists’ Colourmen. 


EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. — PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC ALBUMS, and PORTRAITS of the FAMELY, ~ Crowned 

each. LEING DRESSING BAGS Aited Writing’ Gases 

eac ‘om. ti 

=patch Boxes, Jewel Cases, MEDLEV AL. MOUNTED. EXVELOPE CASES, Blotting 

Boo! ~~. and Inkstands en suite. Ele cies in ORMOLU, CHENA, and BRONZE. Also a 

choice Variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to be had at 3 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


‘ow ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. seat 
Wid = 


for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late Arexis Soren. with 
Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, System of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 6vo."1ss. cloth. 
London: & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


can | PORQUET’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS:— 
DE PORQUET’S SPANISH TRESOR. 3s. 
PORTUGUESE TRESOR. 43s. 6d. 
GERMAN TRESOR. 3s. 6d. 
SPANISH PHRASEOLOGY. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 3s. 6d. 
FOREIGN READY-RECKONER of Coins, Weights, and Measures. 2s. 6d. 
: ALL & 
me” tpanen Ge. , and may be had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 


GKETCHES and ‘TALES of the SHETLAND ISLANDS 


London : Manrswatt, & Co. 


ATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supproox Pank, 
Bitehmend Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's Lm Say 
Consultation in London, at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Fins- 
bury, every Tuesday and Friday, between One and Four. 
HARV EY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly 7e9 observe that each bottle bears the well- 
known Elizabeth Lazenby.” label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
July, 1858, end without it nove can be 
TALEND) BY & of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, as 
the: receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, 
for imitat a view to deceive purchasers. 
by all rocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


LEN FIELD PATENT. STARE vi 
LAUNDRESS FINEST STA CH SHE EVER USED. SD. "Bold by all Chandlers 
Grocers, &c. &e.~_WOTHERSPOON Glasgow and 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
f th d only certain discovered fi 
beautifying. orgy di tache, and preventing 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles, and te A. OLDRIDGE, We 2 We 
py’ London, ~. ca ‘and by all Chemists and Perfumers. For Children and 


JAMES MURRAY'S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDEAL, Cc AMP LEMON Bottles pow the size ond 
Fd oli the f Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing J 


LIFE PILLS are mecmmended to all 

tional inaction, over Sndul ce the 4 

known to fail in affording immediate relief. May ed of any us ay Vendor, in 

boxes Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, lls. each. with one box. 

V. Rs _— ROY AL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 

EST for GENTLEMEN. 64.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. [3s. 6d.) 

ALWAYS Publie and Private. pest, 

Sevars, W.C.. tish Museum, Mudie’ the Foundling 

From Six to Nine p.1.,ONE with every tnx luxury. 
UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S Report on WATERS’S 
QUININE fig and Profession testify 
value and importance.  Warenrs, 2 Martin’s-iane, Cannon-street, 

Cc. Sold by Grocers, Tralian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. per dozen. 

Wholesale Agents, Lewrs, Wess, and Co., Woreester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Kniglit of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OI 
AL precited by the most eminent Medial Men s the and most efeetual 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RABUMATISM, GENERAL 
TY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS APPECTIONS, 
superior other 


SELECT MEDICALE OPINIONS. 
MARSH, Baar., M.D., Get bo very pare Ol, not lta 
consider Dr. de Ji Lishe® Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure not likely to 
create disgust, and and a th ae of great value.” 
Gonville tas Dy. de Jongh's Light-Brown iver produces: 
desired effect in a shorter time than o' and that it does not cause the nausea 
tes cites of the Pale Oil.” 


LAWRANCE, to the Duke of Saxe-Coburs and Gotha, 
“TI invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil im preference to any 

assured that am genuine article, and mot manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this im ‘medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. Joxon’s Lrowr-Brown Cov Liver On is iy Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with yo and signature, witacor 
Witch NONE can by respectable and Druggists. 


ANSAR, HARFORD, @ CO. 17 SPRAND, LONDON, WC 
CAUTION.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
Just published, 8vo. sewed, 2s. 
A PLAN for the Complete and Final Settlement of the 


the Senior Master of the Court Chancery in te the Author 
Appro' ‘lan. 

N.B. This Plan embraces the only true application of the principle of the “Land De- 


Dublin : Sackville Street. 


Now ready, Svo. sewed, Is. 
"THE AUTHENTIC REPORT of the TRIAL COURT- 


MARTIAL of CAPTAIN A. M. P myer Fourth Royal Irish 
held atthe Hoyal Barrecks, Dublin, on 6th of February, 1862, 


‘Paper ain, Phtogrghe ot Cole! Beatin, Raber and Adju- 
has ust been concluded in Dublin, which has 
ap Jat bs = rivalled even the Windham case in 


The 
ville Street London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


mburgh: 
post Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ad HOMERUM ; the A, D, 
a heteroclite Translation of English Heroics 
with Notes by X. Y. Z. 


Oxford: T. & G. Sunmrrron. London: Warrraxen & Co. 


‘ust published, seventh edition, with plates, 5s., by post Se. 6d. 
ON THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enl 
Uvula connection Speech, 
Lenten: Jonx 


Just published, in 
"THE AMBULANCE SURGEON; 


Edinburgh: Anam & Brack; London: Lonoman & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


MR. J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK. 


SELECTIONS. A limited number onl 


T 
rinted. Each I retains the freedom and the force, in short, 
of Mr. Handsomely bound, Four Guineas. ae 
Londons W. & How LW Rathbone Vises. 


M ILTON — PRENDERGAST’ ONCORDANCE TO. 
“A very meritorious and carefully executed work.” Edinburgh Review. 
Park Corner, 8. W. 


ready, Is. (post-free for 14 stamps), 
OVERLAND GUIDE to A 
Pages for a Diary, &c. (yy 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE at MR. FECHTER’S 

Tuomas Lacy, Strand, W.C. 
day, one penny, for distribution, 5s. per 100. 


ROPOSAL to to ABOLISH the MALS TAX, and all other 


Marn Narasws, Cesuhill. 
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"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIV. 
‘Was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
ConTsNTS:— 
I. JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF RICHARD III. 
Il. CENTRALISATION, 
Ill. GUESSARD’S CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCES. 
IV. RECENT RESEARCHES ON BUDDHISM. 
V. MODERN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
VI. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
VII. COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 
VIII. ALISON’S LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR 
Cc. STEWART. 
IX. PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
X. DAVID GRAY. 
XI. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


London’: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Back. 
"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIL., is Published 
THIS DAY. 


I. DORSET. 

Il. HYMNOLOGY. 

Ill. TURKEY —ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 
IV. TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 
V. THORNBURY’'S LIFE OF TURNER, R.A. 
VI. THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

VII. LAST DAWS OF PITT. 

VIL IRON SHIPS AND IRON FORTS. 


Jonw Mvanay, Albemarle Street. 


NEW JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN OPINION. 
T HE WEEKLY REV IE W. 


come into existence of late ate seam, and grown rapidly into vast importance. 
of Jou devoted the formation of on events. The daily 
paper i+ valued for its information, but its hasty judgments have incomparably less influence 
the deliberate weckiy Itis of Opinion, as disti: ed 


re spape: ng thought, in giving tone to 

public sentiment, in individual ‘national 

The intellectual of f existing weekly organs of opinion command respect, nor can 
t journals be charged w It is, however, equally 
obvious that they touch \Feligious that they are not 
to apply, in all political and socia! deoxestone, he Christian standard of morality ; and that 
they do not embrace within the ieied of their stated the maintenance, as the basis of all 
of {pase Christian faith. 


peri 
country when an influential ~ of Opinion, discriminating with 
and studious candour between the false and the true in religion — affording guidance on the 
ofa character which agitate ali thinking minds in the Word 
reeognising that the pyramia ot England's greatness, material and political, rests on the on 


wi blic events the record 
Prov idence, and interpreting ‘them reverently, c y, Scripture 


Scripturally — was 6o 


On Saturday, therefore, the 26th inst., will be published No. I. of 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW, 
Opinion. It is the hope, and will be the effort of to gather 
and bring to bear upon the questions of the day, the most cultivated and powerful 
intellect of country. 

hil furnishing ain ple surr mares of political and and a comprehensive 
telligence, Wi eekly w” will 
chiefly: occupied original articles, social, and literary 
In politics it Cr in the broadest sen: 


Having respect to 
the duty ofeach. 


To ast will d the d of the 
Christianity they mbination of zeal for ‘Truth with abounding and har- 
mony and co-operation in works of Philanthropy and Moral Reform 

A large part of its space will Le oe to literary and scientific intelligence, and to the 
saew Se ing used to render it sufficient for all 
of y literary and Various of u miscellaneous 

ill enhance its as a Famil 

The WEEKLY REVIEW will be publ on the afternoon of Friday, so as to » Solivened 
in the country on Saturday morning. Publishing Office, 4 Bouverie Street, Yond don, E Price 
for the pope © to be sent to the Publisher. Quarterly BP 
pas able in advance, for stam copy. 5s. 5d. ; yearly ee fi. 

ll advertisements intended for pestle i in the First Number to be sent on or papwe Thurs- 
day, 24th inst.,to Mr. R. F. Warre's General A: aristiinn Office, 33 Fleet Street, E.C. 


LONDON 0 CIE T Y. Is. Monthly. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Af FRENCH HOUSE. — EDUCATION. — The BUILDER of 
AY, 4d., get, Em View of Modern House, 


HIS D. 
by — 2, - 


Artificial Ice The. Monument to Dr. Jenner — Brickmaking — Short Time in Education — 
Smoke Nuisance —On Iron Beams— The Albert Memorials — Competi- 
-building News— Provincial News—Church-building News, 

&e. Office, 1 T Yor  Screct, Covent Garden ; and all Booksell 


ADY PALMERSTON.—A PORTRAIT and BIOGRAPHY 
of LADY will appear in 19. To be 
eee eso therland and other Ladies of 6d. in return for 


JPASHIONS, PATTERNS, PORTRAITS of LADIES of 
NEWEST DRESSES, LADIES’ a NEW 


NOVEL. many other Engravings, in “ THE EEN of April 
12 and each subseq:.ent week. 64. A copy for 7 stamps.—316 Strand, W 


fep. 8v0. 2s. Gd. cloth. 
ANH HISTORICAL 1 MEMOIR on NORTHUMBERLAND, 
of its of History and Past Condition, its Progress, Natural 
Remarkable Buildings. By Wittiam Stpwey Greson, M.A.,of Lincoin’s 


Inn, Remar ; Fellow of the 
the Geo logical Soci Member of the A le des Sciences, Arts, et 
natn Fellow of the he Royal Society of Northern A of 
hagen ; Author of the Tynemouth, Northum' 
Lectures and Essays, &c. 
London: Loncman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Donswortus & Roptnson. 


STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
cleth 


78. 
FLLEMENTS of the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN MIND 
Table of Contents With Reference, Sectional Synoptical 


tents, 
By the Rev. G. N. Waiont, M.A. 
London : Wrrrsam Pancras T.ane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, 12mo. bound, 4s. 6d. 
(C. CRISPI) pe Consvrarione, 
Jvountuiwo Historia. illustra’ Canoivs 
nona accedunt notulz 


quadam et questiones, cura Jacon: Born, LL.D. 
London : Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 


M T. CICERONIS LALIUS et CATO MAJOR, sive De 
* Amicitia et de Senectute Dialogi, accurate recensiti. With Notes explanatory of 


Text, by Craus R. Eouonps. 
Txoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
( R) GENER AL GAZETTEER i in MINIATURE, 
deseri; of every Country in the known 
tition with an Appendix of the P d Area of the World, illvetrated with Maps. 
London : Tree, Lane, Cheapside. 
published, 2s. 
THE LAST of the. INCAS. By Gustave ArmarD, Author of 
“ Red Track,” “ Prairic Flower,” &c. 
to adventures un 
8vo. 16s. The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its Relation 
Vols. I. and II. 28, 
London : Sox, & West Strand. 
Octavo, 15s. 
niversity of London, and Pro- 
ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of 
PHRENOLOGY, 8vo. 9s. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
(THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 


0. cloth, 5s. ; in roan, 5s. 6d., corrected to 1861 
day, never before 
*,* This entirely original is one in iteel 
Tondon: Warp & oe 158 Fleet Street. 
to the History of every and to the Government of Colonies. By Artacn Hexps. 
Vol. LIT. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WiLL. at ALEXANDER Bary, 
By the same Author, 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, 8vo. 15s. 
London : Parxer, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Rede 


HOPES and FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a or 
HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Thirteenth Edition. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s, 

DAISY CHAIN. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 3s, 

THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Londen: Son, & Bours, West Strand. 


y, Third Edition, Enlarged, 5s. 
MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. 
Mosorave Writers, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 
the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 

MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COM- 

POSITION. 4s. 6d. 


THE OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. Crown 8yo. 


London: Parken, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 


+ a ONLY CORRECT PARIS FASHIONS, and Two 
G. Bencza, Holywell Street, Strand, W.C. 
Preparing for publication, 
ISCENCES of LORD MACAULAY. By Ricwarp 
A. formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cam! ; Author of “ Contribu- 


Contulimusque manus : ¢ 0 credite, quan 

In clipeum assurgat, quo torqueat hastam.” — Viror. 
Rivrxotons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Price 1s. 


«6 CLERICAL OATHS and their EQUIVALENTS a HIN- 


Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jou 


Srvarr Mut. 


By the 
CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second 


Edition, with Supplement, Is. 6d. 
London: Panxer, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


to UNITY.” By the Rev. View r of 
it of Cot se to the teaching of Jesus Christ, ny: to 
are of course not going to say word 
vindication of either Ly Lew or Dry parties the charge of mental reservation.” — The U 
“ We perceive that the Z Churchman om the 28th Oct. has noticed his book, and ie oor: cer- 
vy has hit the Hi rather hard 0s regards the 39 Arti- 
Record. Paaraipoer & Co., London. 


‘ust published, 3s. cloth boards. 
ONean POINTS in the LAWS of WAR and NEUTRALITY, 
one of Het with and those now proposed. By Sams 


New Work by the Author of Rosrestions of Country Parson.” 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's 
London: Parser, Sox, & West Strand. 


In | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 3s. yess ae 
Woven By and RACHEL RUSSELL; a Tragedy in Five 
and published under 

By Joun Hevuicer Bunt. 
Trisxea & Co., 60 Pat Row, London. 


W.& B.C London & Edinburgh. 
‘OLD BOOKS. ; 
Jj OHN WILSON’S MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE for 
APRIL is now ready, and will be sent free for One Stamp. 
Joun “oso Russell Street, London, five doors west of the British Museum. 
ww ready, New Edition for 1862, the Cheapest Peerage, 
CAT. DOD's PEERAGE, BARONETAG E, KNIGHTAGE, 


1962 (Twent “containing all the 
Wurrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lasie ; and all Booksellers. 


Moxcn. Translated from the 
the poet. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 


3rd edition, just published, 2s. 6d., post free 32 stamps, 
THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Prevention 
of Deafness. By W. Hanver, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Regal Dispensary for Diseamsa ct 


the Ear, Scho Square. 
1s., post free 13 stamps. 


‘ust published, 3rd edition, 
ON DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Headache. 
London : Ransuaw, 356 Strand, 
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ERO) 
Lately published, in 1 vol. ete ake columns, 15s. 
OVE the GREATEST ENCHANTMENT, &c. From the 
of Catvgrnon. By Denis FLorence MacCantny, Esq., M.R.LA., 


ths "s translations strike usas | Calderon are Go Passages 
the m which are tri d 
ve been ma to represent in o1 iceable still, M acCarth what 
characteristic beauties of the anes pro- no writer in English has ever 


nations. They are suffi- except to a very limited extent, he ngs one seed 


of other 

faithful, as may be readily the the asonantes of the inal...... 
Spanish scholar, as transl has the | leave of Mr. MacCarthy with hearty a 
eoarage to print the original ond his version ledqmenes for the pleasure we have had in 
aide by side. The rich, imaginative passages his excellent translations, which have 

of ‘calde deron are reprodi in language of — us a sense of Calderon's "various and 

iliamt genius such as we never re hy 

of his dramas, Swever ful 


race x 
Biaccarthy no pee amount of poet- and no analysis of 
w.”_From an article 


Eaea Bu ve all, these versions are gaa careful, coul 
remarkable for the fidelit with which, as we 
before i t Groner Author 
ythm and structure found in the original “Six Months in Italy,” ‘and Editor of 
are imitated and preserved. The measures of American en” 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Ropears. 
NEW EDITION OF WOOD'S ALGEBRA, BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, in 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 
in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition revised and improved by 
Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s Col- 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 
LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 


London: Loxcmam, Gazen, Loncman, & hossars. 
WORKS BY THE REV. H. H. HARTE, M.R.I1.A., F.T.C.D. 


APLACE’S SYSTEM of the WORLD, translated from the 
French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


ISSON’S TREATISE on MECHANICS, translated from 
the French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Dublin: Printed at the University Press, and sold by Messrs. Loncman, Green, 
Lonoman, & Roserts. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 
NGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE; or, Exercises on the 
ology, Syntax, and Prosody of the English Language, adapted to eve 
form of Tuition By G.F . GRABAM, Author of English, or the Art Compaction, 
and several other igueanal Elementary School-Books. 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncuan, & Roperts. 


SIR B. C. BRODIE’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Parr IL., being a Series of 
Essays intended to illustrate some poe in the Ph sical and Moral History of 
Man. By Sir Bensamin C. Bronte, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member 
af the Imperial Institute of France, &c. 
Part I. Essays in illustration of the Influence of the Physical Organisation on the 
Mental Faculties. ‘i'hird edition, 5s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


L LICE: 4 Tale. By Comrn. 


London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Ropenrts. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
Just published, in square crown 8vo., with Views on Wood of the Weisshorn and 
Mat atterhorn, 7s. 
OUNTAINEERING in 1861; a Vacation Tour. By Joux 
Tywpatt, F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain; Author of “ ‘The Glaciers of the A Alps.” 
London: Loncma», Greax, Loncman, & Roperrts. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALPINE BYWAYS.” 
dest | i 8 ith 2 Maps F.R.G.S., and 4 Illustrations 
y M. & N. Hanhart, 10s. 6d. 
SUMMER TOUR in the "GRISON S, and ITALIAN 
VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs. Henny Fresnrieip, Author of 
“ Alpine Byways.” 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Ropents. 
WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. imperial 8vo, 42s. 
NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. 
J.T. Waite, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. 
Riopue, M.A., of St. Edmund H. Oxford, Founded on the larger Dictionary of 


Freund, revised by himself, 
ay his volume consists of 2,128 pages; but an inconvenient thickness has been 


gubeuel by its being printed on a peculiar paper made expressly for the work. 
London: Lonoman, Garen, Lonaman, & Rorenrts. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. a 8vo. with 17 illustrations in comowyanan wood, 
including a coloured map, 18s. cloth. 
HEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Modern ; 
including a Record of Excavations in the Necropolis. By A. Henry Runp, 


FSA., &c. 
London: Green, Loxoman, & Roperts. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. vo. with Portrait, 30s. 
(THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the Ne 
tional Seoteh Church, London : Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 


now ready, in 1 vol. vo. 15s. bound, 
THE CHURCH an and the CHURCHES; ot the he Papacy and 
By Dr. Dotiinezn. Translated, author's sanction, by 


MacCasn, 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the Roman Question, and will long re- 

ihe pirical power, must val value. ‘The 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
GATURDAY STERNE. By J, Reapz, Esq. 3 vous. 


THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 38 vols 
“A clever novel. ‘The tone of the whole story is very genial, and the writing excellent.” 


(AN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 8.0. Hatt, 2 vols. 
OWEN: Wait. By the Author of “High Church,” and “No 


ready, in 9 vols. with Tlustrations, 
RRECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lorp 


Laxxox. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 18 Great Marlborough Street. 
MR. SKEET’S NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. G. TRAFFORD. 
THE WORLD in the CHURCH: a Novel. 3 vols. 


By F. G. Trarronp, Author of “Too Much Alone,” “ City and Suburb.” 
(Early in May. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author 


of “ City and Suburb.” A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


CITY and SUBURB. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author 


of “Too Much Alone.” A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
_ NEW WORK ON ITALY. 
CONVENT LIFE in ITALY. By Axcernon Tayzor. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 10s, 6d. (Early in May. 


DANIEL MANIN and VENICE in 1848-9. By 


nglish Venice, by Isaae Bory, Q.C., M.P., Author of = he 
Ilistory of Italy.” vols. Sis. (Early in May. 


LONDON : CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM ST., CHARING CROSS. 


DOUGLAS ON NAV NAVAL GUNNERY. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, with Plates, 8vo. 21s. 
A TREATISE on NAVAL GUNNERY: its Theory and 


Practice. Dovexas, Bart. 
loward Douglas's * | ay includes by far the ablest 


“ This fifth edition of Sir Hi 
ventions in gunnery which appeared ia 


and most instructive account of all the 
ton 


the same Author. 
NAVAL WARFARE with STEAM. Second Edition, 8yo. 
Joun Monnar, Albemarle Street. 
PROFESSOR STANLEY’S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


Now ready, 6th Edition, Plans, 8vo. 16s. 
GiNAl and PALESTINE, in Connection with their History. 
By Rev. D.D., Regis Professor of Eeclesiastical History at Oxford, and 


Also, now ready, 
THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: bein 
“Sinai and Palestine.” For the use of Village Schools, &e. 


Lili 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


ons Albemarle Street. 
ition, square crown 8vo. 5s. 
DALY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN; or, Practical 
History, and especially om the Life 028 Teaching of our 


“Jesus Ch every dey year, to 4 the Christian Seasons. With Titles 


Extracts from 


Fep. 8vo. 28. 6d, 


In post 8vo. with Portrait of Major Ranken, 7s. 6d. 
ANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier’s 
Life, from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. 
Edited by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. 
London: Loncman, Gazer, Loncman, & Roperts. 
NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY HOLLAND, BART. 
Just published, in 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
FSs4¥s on SCIENTIFIC and other subjects contributed to 


Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. Henry Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon. &c.; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Physician in 


Ordinary to the Queen. 
me List of the Essays: — 
Progvess Physical Science. Aerolites. 
and Organ nization: Hambotaes Coos : Sidereal Astronomy. 
cone His' Cesar. 

Roman ating ef the Seas Atlantic | Modern Chemistry. 
History of Man. 

The Mediterranean Sea. 

London: 


Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
Just published, in square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Po=EMs, chiefly translated from the German. By Jouy 
STOCK. 
London: Lonoman, Greer, Loncman, & Roperts. 
ARCHDEACON SANDFORD'’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


Te. MISSION and EXTENSION of the CHURCH at 
HOME, considered in Eight Lectures, preached before the Universit tl rs 


Joun Hewny & James Panxen. 
ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
A FE FEW NOTES y PAST LIFE: 1818—1832. Edited, 
from Correspondence, by the Rev. Faaxcis Tauwcu, M.A., Rector of Islip, Oxford. 


Oxford: Printed by Jamzs Waicnt, Printer to the University, and 
Published by Joun & Jauus and 377 Strand, London. 


ust published, 8vo. 
(THE AUTHENTICITY and MESSIANIC INTERPRETA- 


and Select 
H. & J. Panxer. 


On May Ist will be published, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
(A few Copies are also printed on thin paper, % toes ar 


‘erns arranged to the Ni 
fh the niversity of 
Just published. 
THE CHESHIRE PILGRIMS; or, Sketches of C 
Lify in, tho Thixteonth Century. Authoress of “ For 
Against.” Cloth boards, és. 
London: Joun Moaoan, Feternoster Coaster Row. 


ust published, fep. 
EMS from the GERMAN. By Raomann Garnett, Author 
of “ Ioin and other Poems.” 
His not the merits of te sun ties pines 
gad Lost. 


of presented. 
“ Characterized ed bY spirit ability.” 


in the year 1861, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
of ry. By Joun Sanprorp, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Ropeats, 
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Now ready, crown Sv0., price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


A FEW NOTES FROM PAST LIFE: 
1818—1832. 


Edited, from Correspondence, by the Rev. Francis Trencu, M.A., 
Rector of Islip, Oxford. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The volume is for variety of at which it glances, and for the 
genial wisdom with which each iy hand Deity News 
“ These notes cannot fail Lad interest came larger circle than the Editor’s old associates at 
Harrow and Oriel.”— Gentleman's Magazine. 
“ These letters are written in an artless and | omonems style, and are all the better that they 
were not intended for pu ."— English 
“We are very glad that he (Mr. hee ry to run the risk of winning & public 
—a precarious matter at the best of times, as every one knows who has tried it.""— John 


of ourse! They have the char natural.” — Spe 
“Mr. Trench has, we Spb. — wisely in ublic what he tel - is us was first 

printed only for a few frien: read. There is no ph AY of anything which delicacy would 

wish to veil, and he has 4 able by publishing these letters, to give ee, schoolmen and 

Oxford men a picture of the past which they will glance at with pleasure. "— Saturday Seve. 


Oxford: Printed by James Wricut, Printer to the University; and Published by 
Joun & James Parker, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London. 


MR. CHARLES A, COLLINS’S NEW WORE. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, cloth, 


A CRUISE UPON .WHEELS ; 


Or, Autumn Deserted Post- 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, 


Author of “ The Eyewitness,” &c. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 2 FARRINGDON STREET. 


This day, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
THE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM HER JOURNALS, LETTERS, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Edited by her SON, the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


Now ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE CRIMINAL PRISONS OF LONDON, 
AND SCENES OF PRISON LIFE. 
By HENRY MAYHEW and JOHN BINNY. 
Ulusteated by nearly 200 Engravings on Wood, principally from Photographs. 


ConTENTS. 
Detention, Coldbath Fields — The llesex of Tothill 
Surrey House of Correction, — Newgate — Horsemonger 
This deep! yoo! contains the Portion of Mr. Mayuew’s 
labours on the Cond: “ Those who will work, who cannot work, and 


Those will not + the great Metropolis. 


LONDON : GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO. 


On Saturday the 26th instant, 6d. 


THE NAVAL REFORMER. 


The Co-operation of Naval Reformers is earnestly requested. 
Communications to be addressed to James Metprum, Printer, 3 Russell Court, 
Brydges Street, Strand. 


FOUNDERS AND PATRONS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


MAY OBTAIN LARGE SUPPLIES OF BOOKS FROM 


Cc. E. MUDIE’S SURPLUS STOCK, 


At the Lowest Current Prices. 
Revised Lists are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD LONDON ; CROSS MANCHESTER; 
ND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Poading- 

Rooms in every part of the Country, are Su from 

Two or three Families in SB ibourhood may unite in one Subscri and 
of ‘orks in 


PR ata ba New Works and New Editions at present in circulation, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; | 
BIRMINGHAM. 


AND NEW STREET, 


To commence on Saturday next, April 26, 


A TALE THAT EVERYBODY MUST READ. 
FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM, 


GIVEN AWAY EVERY WEEK 


“PUBLIC OPINION:” 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
ADAPTED FOR EVERY ENGLISH HOME. 


No topic, allusion, or advertisement that can render it an improper guest in the Family 
~~ Circle is allowed to appear. 


ection a an ular character : it n 
The Mirror of Public Opinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. 


CONTENTS, APRIL 19, 1962. 


HOME. The Enigmatical Attitude of Spain 
The Debate on Italy. 
Distress in the Manufacturing Districts. TURKEY. 


‘he Income Tax 
fron cled Ships | af ‘Che 
The Revised Education Code. GREECE. 


The | Education and Employment of The Prospects of the Insurrection. 


en. 
University Boat Race. Tonian Isles. 
of the Week's News. 
Fi Anti-Slavery Society. Literary N ti 
AMERICA. Music and the Drama. 
of of the Hostile Armies. MISCELLANEOUS. 
pe) dens force at Fortress Monro. What will be the end of the 5 
Escape of the Nashville. Birds of Paradise in the Zoological 
} Soldiers and Negroes. The Archbishop of Toulouse. 
FRANCE. The Ladies Sanitary A: 


Pity the Sorrows ofa Poor Pytuon. < 
‘The Mosquitos of Marseilles. 
The King of at Rome. 


M. La Valette and the Roman Question. 
GERMANY. 


The Prussian Fould. rN ot the United States Army. 
The South and the North. 
Mr. Seward’s Despatch. The Japanese Embassy. 


A Complete INDEX to the ) Lees DAILY and WEEKLY PRESS is given in 
— OPINION every week. The titles of books reviewed are shown at a 
glance 


To English Residents abroad PUBLIC OPINION is invaluable, 
Published every Saturday— Threepence Unstamped. 
OFFICE, 3 SAVOY STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready at every Library, in 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ The Shadow in the House,” &c. 


“ riking ‘We have seldom 


* Abel Drake's Wife.’” 
a have in this single volume a variety of situa- 


tions, full of the most exci! terest, and of weli-contrasted characters,such as we seldom 

meet with in novels of more pretentious dimensions. The author hus the secret of oving 

. Barbara is a masterpiece 
ews. 


tale which, Setecest ond but: pathos, is deserving of all com- 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.c. 


NEW REVIEW. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


With this Title a new Monthly Review will appear in JUNE, under the Editorshipof 


ARCHDEACON DENISON, 
With whom will be associated 


EMINENT THEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL WRITERS. 


The Review will yield an uncompromising support to the Church, and 
For Prospectuses and full particulars apply to the Publishers, 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, &CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF THE 


ART-JOURNAL 
(2s. 6d. monthly), 

CONTAINS THE FIRST DIVISION OF AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 
THE FIRST SELECTION COMPRISES EXHIBITED SPECIMENS OF MANUFACTURES IN 

, Porcelain, Glass and F 
Jewellery and Wot, Won urniture 


The principal Line Engravings are 
“THE SABBATH EVE,” 
Engraved by Lightfoot, after the picture by A. Johnston: 
“THE SUN RISING IN A MIST,” 
By J.C. Armytage, after Turner. 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26 [VY LANE. 


Articles and aan 
between it and that 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 2d. to be continued Monthly, No. I. of 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR 


OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


“in the peat list of new and second books sulted fer circulating 
of every description.” —Critic, 


Now ready, at every Library, in 1 vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 
Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 


we the Author of “ Photographs of Paris Life.’’ 


“ While res: *we might almost fancy ourselves in one 
pleasantest of arian though we help that aad br human 
units introduced to potice are. individually by no means uch sympathy, 
collectively we ae ound to say they are for a time very ‘amusing and pleasant company.”~- 


day, at every Library, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


PRECIS OF THE WAR IN CANADA, 


From 1755 to the Treaty of Ghent in 1814; 
WITH MILITARY AND POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 
By the late Major-Gen. Sir James Surtn, Bart, 
With a brief Notice of his Services. Edited by his Son, Sir James Carmiomagt, Bart 
“The study of Sir J. Carmichael Smyth's analysis of each campaign of the Canadian wars 
will be eminently acceptable, not only to the Military student, but to every lover of accurate 
history, as well - AY all who are anxions that ia — now in the hund: year of its annex- 


ation to the British Crown — may be ‘secure from the rT of invasion, and long continue to 
tiourish as one of the noblest of our colonial possessions.""— Morning Post. 


This day, 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ Accepted Addresses,”* &c. 
“ The episode of Moumou, the Poor Porter's is among the most pathetic things we ever 
om we commend it to any of our tends who iho desire ladies’ luxury, 
ce more we counsel our Mr. Saia's last p uction, which, for 
ite size cal its cleverness, may take ‘much th the : —_ "rank among his works as the * Christmas 
Carol’ among those of Dickens.” — Liter ary Gazette. 


Second Edition, this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


inciden’ accessories. separa' are grap life- 


Tinsley Brothers, Library Depot, 18 Catherine Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, & 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGNES of SORRENTO. By Beecwer Stowe, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

This Work is Copyright. (Ready. 


| Fy in the FORESTS of the I FAR EAST. By Spenser 8r. 


Jouw, F.R.G.S., F.E.8. Tllustrated with 16 Coloured and Tinted Lithographs and 
Maps. 2 vols. Demy (Nearly ready. 


FRREMINISCENCES of CAPTAIN GRONOW, formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards ; being ft Anecdotes of the Cam: pth the a and the Clubs, at the close 
of the War with France. Illustrations. 1 vol. (Nearly ready. 


Second Edition, in a few days. 


THE SOUL’S EXODUS and PILGRIMAGE. By the Rev. 
J. Barpwix Brows, Author of “The Divine Life in Man,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


EW ZEALAND and the WAR. By WILLIAM oe ant 
Esq., New Zealand, Author of “ New Zealand and 


[NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION and its INFLUENCE on 
Eait 


CHARACTER of WOMEN. By A. E.Suianerr. Second 
Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. [Just ready. 


Die. GOSPEL in the MIRACLES ‘of CHRIST. By the 
Ricnarp Taavens Surrn, M.A.,Chaplain of St. Stephen's, Dublin. 


COTTON: an Account of its Culture in the Bombay Presi- 
with Recclution of the Government of Indias Wastes Camm. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LEIGH HUNT. Edited by 
Photographic 


his Eldest Son. With a Portrait. 2 vols. post vo. 21s. cloth. 


FLOWERS for ORNAMENT and DECORATION ; and How 
gilt. 


NOVEL. 
[HE COTTON LORD. By 2 vols 


CARR of CARRLYON. By Arpf, Author of 
“ Rita,” Confidences,” &c. 3 vols. post vo. 


POETS; from Ciullo d’Aleamo 
he Or Together with Dante's 


before Dante. Part II., 
EXPERIENCES of ENGLISH SISTER of MERCY. 
. Second Edition, fep. vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 66 CORNHILL. 


cloth, 
THE “REPLIES TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS,” 
By the Revs..Dr. Goutsury, H. J. Rosr, Dr. Heurtiey, 
Dr. Inows, Dr. G. Rortson, A. W. Happax, and Dr. WorpswortE ; 
With PREFACE by the Lonp Bisnor or Oxrorp, 
And LETTERS from the Onseaver and the Reaper Geotocy in the 
University of Oxford. 
OXFORD AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: J. H. & J. PARKER. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


DEVOTIONAL, DOCTRINAL, AND PRACTICAL; 


With F 
By the Rev. W. H. KARSLAKE, 


Fellow and sometime Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
of as much solid with, on of chow, we have comm Sep 


“ A volume 
tins, It is a thorough e pquenh expenen of the Prayer in detail, built upon the words 
find holy of almost 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. & JAS. PARKER. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Just published, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. in boards, 


THE HISTORY OF INFANT BAPTISM. 
By WILLIAM WALL, M.A., 
Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, and of Milton next Gravesend. 
Together with Mr. Gaxe’s Reflections, and Dr. Watt's Defence. 


Edited by the Rev. Henry Corron, D.C.L., late Student of Christ Church. 


Just published, 16mo. limp cloth, 6d. 
NOTES ON THE CEDIPUS TYRANNUS 
OF SOPHOCLES, 


ADAPTED TO THE TEXT OF DINDORF. 


By WILLIAM BASIL JONES, M.A., 


i 
of 80. David's, 3 ning Chagiain the Lord Bishen of Gloucester and Bristol 


In square J6mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ SUPERSTITES, 
Ex recensione G. Dixporrit. 
*,* Each Play (text only) may be had separately, in limp cloth, 6d. 
An Edition of the same, in royal 16mo. on writing paper, with large margin, 


a 


AND GARDNER, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: SOLD BY J. H. PARKER, OXFORD, 
AND 377 STRAND, DON; 


Lately publis' and improvements for reatier 


DAILY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Con: the and Lessons for 


Conroe 
of 


A TABLE OF THE PROPER LESSONS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYs, 
WITH REFERENCES TO THE PAGES. 


Bound, 12s.; morocco, i6s.; best morocco, ‘18s. 
'«* Also an Edition on thick paper, 2 vols. morocco, 30s. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. & JAS. PARKER. 


BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, cloth, 
ADDRESSES to the CANDIDATES for ORDINATION 
ON THE 
QUESTIONS in the ORDINATION SERVICE. 
Lord Bishop of OXFORD, 


OXFORD AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: J. H. & JAMES PARKER. 


4to. sewed, 5s. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 
Part I. Hos—ea—Joskt, Introd 


OXFORD JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 
LONDON: CAMBRIDOR. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. In 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Maps. Vol. III, HISTORY of FRIED- 
RICH the SECOND, caned FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tromas 
CARLYLE, os Will be ready the end of April. 


ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: By Henry Tay- 
tor, Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” &c. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8. 


THE POPULATION and "TRADE in FRANCE. By 
Freperick MARSHALL. [ This day. 
In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE MEREDITH, 
MODERN LOVE; with POEMS and BALLADS of 
the ENGLISH ROADSIDE, By Grorce Merepirn, Author of 
“ The Shaving of Shagpat,” & [Next Week. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 66, 
LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


demy 870. 15s. 


A MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
H. R. Fox Bourse. 
In demy 8y0. with s Portrait, 15s. 
A MEMOIR of the LATE DUKE of RICH- 


MOND. 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

COTTON : THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUC- 
CESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Con- 
ditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of 
North America. By Dr. Matter, Ph.D. University 
of Gottingen, A.B. Trin. Coll. Dublin, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Alabama, Analytical Chemist of ,the State Geological 
Survey, and Chemical Professor of the State School of Medicine, Mobile. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In demy 8vo. 11s. Vol. I. of 
ORLEY FARM. By Antnony Troiitope. With 20 
Illustrations by J. E. Millais, Also No. 14, 1s, 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TALES of ALL COUNTRIES. By Anrnony Trot- 


LOPE. 
MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. IT. 1s. 

BARRINGTON. By Cuarizs Lever. With Illus- 
trations b * K. Browne. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Also No. 

NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post S8vo. 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By 


Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. 
“ Decidedly one of the best novels of the season. The Set a capes of ‘ Oli once 
prove that Mr. Jeaffreson has in him the right spirit of s ———— ve 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. post oe cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DINNERS and DINNER-PARTIES; or, the Absurd- 
ities of Artificial Life. Second Edition, with ‘Additions; including a 
Short Catechism on Cookery founded on the Principles of Chemistry. 


In fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TANNHAUSER: or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 


By Nevitte Tempce and Epwarp Trevor. Fourth Edition. 


ME. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
The Illustrated Library Edition. 


Devotitly raed, in post 8vo. and carefully revised by the Author, 
= the Illustrations, now issuing in Monthly Volumes, 7s. 6d. 


ea 

Already published. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. - 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

To be followed by 


PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AMERICAN 
NOTES. 1 vol. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 2vcls, 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, In crown 8vo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 2 vols. 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES; with Elucidations and 
necting Narrative. 3 vols. I8s. 


LIFE of JOHN STERLING. —LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. és. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. — HERO WORSHIP. 1} vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 

CHARTISM.— PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. Gs. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gétne. A Translation, 2 vols. 6s. 


‘CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 


66 Broox Street, Hanover Square. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & COS 
NEW WORKS. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its POLITICAL 


BELA Troms to EVENTS in EUROPE, from the COMMENCEMENT of 

H DYNASTY in SPAIN to the LAST MOROCCO WAR. ith 
an od Unpublished Letters from the Prince nf of Hesse, Sir George Eliott, the Duc de Crillon, 
and Lord Nelson, and an ‘Account of the Thirteen Sieges the Rock has sustained since it 
became a Fortress. By Captain Sarza, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 


MADAME DE STAEL and the GRAND DUCHESS 


to Bonaparte, First Consul; and another to . 
In ove. (Ready. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 
AUSTRIAN FRIGATE NOVARA. Enelish Edition, Containing an unpublished 
Letter from Baron Hemsotpr. With numerous 
special to Sir Hoderick Murchison, Vol Gust 


CHURCH RATE a NATIONAL TRUST. By the 
‘enerable Archdeacon 


Dexisox. 8vo. 5s. New 


THE LIFE of DR. WOLFF. New and Cheap Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with full-length Portraits, 8vo. 12s. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS i 1860. 


Syo. 12s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DREAM of a LIFE. By Lady Scorr. 3 vols. 


Sis. 6d. 


THE VALLEY of the MAUDE. By Mrs. Srewant, 


Author of “ Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea.” 
“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A WOMAN'S LIFE. 2 vols. 21s. 
WILLIE ATHERTON : a Tale. By Grorce Hernenrt. 


THE STAR of LOVELL: a Tale of the Poor Clergy. 


By the Rev. Jamas 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. Three Vols. 3ls. 6d. 
HAROLD OVERDON ASHORE and AFLOAT. 10s. 6d. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, vol. I., 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 
IRVING (Geoffrey Crayon), Author of “The Sketch Book,” “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” “Tales of a Traveller,” &c, Edited by his Nephew, 
Pierre Irvine. 

*,* Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in this work, which 
will be published in England in advance. 
The New Novel by the Author of “ East Lynne,” in 3 vols. entitled, 


THE CHANNINGS, 
Is Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries throughout the kingdom. 
The Two concluding Volumes of 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 
AUCKLAND. Edited by The Lorp Bisnor of Batu and WELLS. 


“We have touched on a few out of the many subjects treated in these volumes, 
but the full measure will be warrant of the fairness of our sample. It is a measure 
running over with room for the Irish Rebellion, epigrams and smart sayings from 
George Rose, and short illustrations of life as it then was — the vices, virtues, wisdom, 
folly, sorrows, and triumphs, the fears and the exultation = our English 7 
wealth in particular, from the throne to the homes of the people.” —A. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 
from the Mission of Au ne to the Death of Howley. B WaAtrer 
Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second tion of 
Vol. II. just ready, 8vo., 18s, Vol. I. now ready, 8vo., 15s. 


A FOURTH EDITION of EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. 
H. Woop. 3 vols. 


our East Lynne’ is the best novel of the season. is 
ers highly entertaining. Its plot retains us in the mood of suspense, and 
have a hold on our sympathies. East Lynne’ is. ‘isa story."=— 
‘imes. 


A FOURTH EDITION of MR. SPENCE’S AME- 


RICAN UNION, thoroughly revised. 


“ We cannot call to mind any book upon the American civil war that has passed in 
this country mans ts first edition, with the single — of this very admirable 
work. The book has been a public benefit.”— Exam 


SIRENIA; or, Recollections i a Past Existence. 


Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 


“ This is a very remarkable book, both for the vigour of its and = 
gre eat dramatic power with which it is worked out. Considered 

Idness of its machinery almost transcends that of Sir E. Story.’ 
—Saturday Review. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of WITS and HUMORISTS. 
By Joun Truss, F.S,A, Including Swift —Steele— Sheridan — Porson 
—Foote — Goldsmith — The ‘Iwo Colmans — Rev. S Smith— 
Theodore Hook. In 2 handsome vols. with Portraits, 18s. 

Executed Mr best manner" Datiy News. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 462 


; 
: if LOUISE : a Selection from the hitherto Unpublished Correspondence of Madame de 
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THE FIFTH VOLUME OF A NEW STORY IN THE NEW VOLUME OF 

MACMILLAN'S MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
B A NO. XXXII. OF MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, BEING THE 
Is now ready, 7s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. Vols. I. to IV. 7s. 6d. FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME VI., WILL CONTAIN THE BE- 

each, are still to be had. GINNING OF A NEW STORY: y. 
WILL APPEAR IN NO. XXXT, FOR MAY, “ VINCENZO OR SUNKEN ROCKS. ” 
. 
during the War: The Houses of Congress : By John Ruffim, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Dr. Antonio,” &e. 
dent Lincoln and other Political Celebrities. ; 

Also the Continuation of “RAVENSHOE,” by Henry Kingsley. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA, 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FIRST FIVE VOLUMES OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DEAN ALFORD. Life’s Question: a Poem. | PROF. KELLAND. The Law of Bode: Gaps in the Solar 
, T. BE, OLIFFE L h of the Age: Is it 
PROFESSOR ANSTED, F.R.S, The Decay and Preservation | Peace ? — the Age: Is i 
of Stone — A: overy J. M. LUD 95 66 f th 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” | The pp ANKLIN LUSHING' Crisis of Italian Freedom — 
Subject of Clathes— Our Father's Busines, “Aretie Enterprise and INGTON, 
AUTHOR of “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” Tom HENRY LUSHINGTON (the late). William Cobbett: a 


Brown at Oxford — The Ashen Feggot : a Tale for Christmas — Anonymous Journalism, 
GEORGE MACDONALD. The Shadows: a Poem. 


SITY.” American 
JOHN SALE BARKER. Italian Unity. An MACLAREN, Systematized Exercise : 
REV. W. BARNES. Thoughts on Beauty and Art The Rise | | 

and Progress of Trial by Jury in Britain, y JOHN MARTINEAU. olunteering, Past and Present. 
PROFESSOR BLACKIE. Homer and bis Translators. | PROF. MASSON. The Writings of ae Napoleon - at The Life 
THE REV. J. W. BLAKESLEY. Morocco and Northern | Vioes of Currons 

Africa —The Suez Cana} and M, de Lesseps. THE REV. F. D, MAURICE. “The | Revision of the Prayer 
RIGHT REV. the LORD BISHOP of CALCUTTA. Indian | Book, and the Act of Uniformity — Lord Macaulay — Fronde’s History — Baron Bunsen, 

MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. Requieseat in Pace. 


"| JOHN E, MORGAN, M.A. The Falcon among the Fulmars. 
THE REV. R. S. C. CHERMSIDE. Self-Help — The Ghost | ARTHUR J. MUNBY. By Temple Bar: a Poem. 


He didn't See—A Defence of Mothers-in-law, &e. ? E. VANSITT ART NEALE. Buddha and Buddhism. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. Workhouse Sketches — Social THE HON. RODEN NOEL. Song of the Dew. 
Science Congresses and Women’s Part in them. ; THE HON. MRS. NORTON. Sheridan and his - a . 
HERBERT COLERIDGE (the late). English Etymology — his Blog raphers : 
: F. C. OTTE. The Oriental Pearl, 


JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE. The ate Coleridge. | OTT. The Oriental Pearl 
N COLLINS. English Painte ae eading 
CHARLES ALLSTOR English Painter's | COVENTRY PATMORE, The Victories of Love: a Poem, 


Tomb — Poet's Corner ; or, an English Writer's Tomb — Beggars. 
J. CORYTON. Accidental Inventions, CAPTAIN ROBERT PATON, My Child Passenger —A 


THE REY. J, CUNN INGHAM, D.D. On Visions and Dreams. PROF. POLE, FE.R.S. Eclipse Expedition to Spain — Dia- 
ak " h-Na-Diomhair: the Lake of th monds, &c. 
GEORGE CUPPLES. Loch-Na-Diomhair e PORTER. The Two Budgets of 1800. 


Secret — Kyloe Jock, and the Weird of Wanton Walls. 


THE REV. J. Lt. DAVIES. The Revivals of 1859 — Metro- | THE REV. H. G. ROBINSON, Canon of York. State Fduca- 
tion, its Past and Future — Use of English Literature in Ed 


politan Distress. 
PROF. DE MORGAN. Scientific Hoaxes. CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI, Uphill — Apple-gatleriog, &e. 
EDWARD DSURY. The Naples Question — Passaglia Phase | NICHOLAS ROWE. Serfdom in Russia. 

Question, &c. 
SYDNEY DOBELL. England to Garibaldi’s Legion, &c. JOHN RUEFING, Author of fe. A Con 
BIR F. H. DOYLE, Bart. The Fusileer's Dog —The Private | AURELIO SAFFI. Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolution, 

the 

P.E. DOVE. The Rifle Corps Movement and National Defences, | PRINCE FREDERICK of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, Rom- 
DR. FELIX EBERTY, Good and Evil: an Essay. PROFESSOR SHAIRP, Songs of Scotland before Burns. 
HENRY FAWCETT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, | HENRY SIDGWICK, Fellow of Trinity College, » een 

Exonomical Tafluence on Species : a Popular of England — Alexis de Tocqueville, &e. 
W. E. FORSTER, M.P. Harper's Ferry and old Captain Brown. the SIMEON, Stmy Netes of Ne 
RICHARD GARNETT. Shelley in Pall Mall — Poetry, Prose, W. SKEEN. The Last of the Protectionists: a Passage of Par- 

and Mr. Patmore — The Lost Poetry of Sappho — The Cufse of Rome, &c. | lMamentary History. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.G.S. The Raised Breach of Britain ALEXANDER SMITH. | In Skye Bothy —Tair at Kondy 


and How Scotland has Risen in the Worl 
THE REV. J. GILMORE. The Ramsgate Life Boat; a Night HERBERT SPENCER, The Physiolagy of Laughter. 
on the Goodwin Sands, &c. Vv, 
DR. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. History of Lighthouse Mumination. i V. DR. A. P. STANLEY: The Ammergau Mystery: 
THE REV. DR. GOODWIN, Dean of Ely, Annals of an | F.G. STEPHENS. American Humorous Poetry — Cheap Art, &c. 
C. TEMPLER, Tho Wimbledon Rifle Meeting, 1860. 
PERCY GREG. wt Chapter in Modern Knight Errantry —_ | ALFRED TENNYSON. Sea yo 


Artisans’ Saturda: 
THOMAS HARE, Development of the |W Wealth of India — | PROFESSOR WM, THOMSON, The Age of the Sun’s Heat. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System - 

CECIL HOME. The Brissons. 0. 0. TREVELYAN.  Combeidge Ui University Boat in 1860 — 

THOMAS HOOD. The Fair Ophelia, &c. | REY. C, (TENNYSON) TURNER. ‘Canis 
HERBERT F. HORE. A Slice of Salmon. | G. 8. VENABLES. The Grenvilles: Government by Families, 
KNIGHTLEY HOWMAN. Grains of Carn Taken from Legal | GEORGE WARING. Victor Amadeus, the First King of 
PROF, HUXLEY, F.R.8, Time and Life: Darwin's  Oxigin of | THE REV. Ww. WHEWELL, D.D. English Hexameters: Mr. 
HENRY KINGSLEY. Ravenshoe — New Books of Sport and "PROFESSOR GEORGE late). Paper, Pen, 
Ink an Excursus in Technology — the Hyacinth: an Egyptian Poem. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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A MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


This day, in roya} lomo. besutifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2.04. 
PRINCE ALBERT’S 
GOLDEN PRECEPTS. 


Comprising Maxims and Extracts from Addresses of His late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 


Many now for the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S NEW STORY. 


Immediately, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Engraving on Steel by Jou Grrnrar, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 5s. 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE. 


Also, shortly, 


An Edition of the Second Part, uniform with the popular edition 
of the First Part. 


*,® The Copyright of the entire work is secured. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


THIRD EDITION OF “THE STRANGE STORY.” 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


A STRANGE STORY. 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 


“ But the greatest of all these successes is‘ A Strange Story.’ Hundreds of thousands 
rush to read this ‘ fairy tale of science and long results of time’ as recorded by Sir E. B. Lytton.” — 
Times. 

“ We have left ourselves little room to speak of the mere merit of writing on a book of whose 
blended characteristics of intellect and fancy we can hardly speak too highly ; but the already 
vast circulation obtained by this ‘Strange Story ' renders it less necessary that we should do so. 
As a contrast, however, to those portions of the story on which we have chiefly dwelt, and to 
show that Sir E. Lytton has relieved its graver passages end purposcs with all his old and well- 
known mastery of humour, wit, and character, we subjoin the following.” —Lraminer. 

“ On the whole, we admire ‘ A Strange Story’ as a wonderful display of intellect and imagi- 
nation.” —Daily News. 

“ This ‘Strange Story’ should be read, not only with feelings of wonder at the extraordinary 
scenes which are depicted in its pages, but for the great moral purpose to which it tends, * that 
practical morality is beyond the mere forces of humanity, and that Christianity alone embraces 
the whole man.’ "—Observer. 

“ Torelate the plot is quite needless, inasmuch as it is universally known, those who have not 
read the * Strange Story’ being an exception to the general rule. It is enough to say, that 
whilst it reproduces much of the mysticism of one or two of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's earlicr 
novels, and revels in the depths of the marvellous, without giving the smallest indication 
whether he believes in the mysteries of Animal-magnetism, or repudiates them altogether, it is 
in no respect inferior to many of his later performances. The fault, so prevalent in most other 

lists, is never ifested by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton —the repetition of himself. All is fresh 
and new, spontancous and original. He may occasionally fall short here and there of that 
standard of success which he has himeelf reared ; but the breadth of his sketches, and the skill 
with which he enlarges them into distinct form and amplitude, are so clever, that this, as well 
as all his other novels, will be judged to be perfect in its entirety.” —Zell's Messenger. 

“In conclusion we may remark that in this novel Sir Edward displays another of those ver- 
satile turns of genius which place him pre-eminent amongst the novelists of the day. The 
* Strange Story’ is entirely different, alike in conception and in treatment, from his three 
famous last published novels. The present work is full of passages of most exquisite prose- 
poetry, blending with and ennobled by the highest philosophical reflection ; so that, a‘ter the 
reader has enjoyed the perusal of it as a work of fiction, he will not fail to place it on the most 
accessible shelf of his library as a book to be studied — alike for the sake of the heart and of the 
intellect."—Prese, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


On Monday next, in 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, with Illustrations, ss. 6d. 


HOME AND ABROAD 


A SEKETCH-BOOK OF LIFE, MEN, AND TRAVEL, 


By BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Northern Travel,” &c, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


A GUIDE TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE PUBLIC CHARITIES IN THE YEAR 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE. 


An Account of the Operaticns, Resources, and General Condition of 610 Institutions 
and Funds, chiefly in London and its Vicinity. 


By SAMPSON LOW, Junior. 
WITH ANALYTICAL SUMMARY AND COPIOUS INDEX. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bothwell: a Poem,” &¢, 


2 vols. post Svo. 21s, 


THE ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN, 
By the Author of “Charley Nugent.” 


A Cheap Edition. © 
ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


Uniform Edition. 


THE ‘WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 


ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. fep. 12s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. fep. 12s, 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols, fep. 12s, < 
SILAS MARNER. Fep. 63. 


In Monthly vols. A Library Edition. 


NOVELS 
OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Banzr, 


29 vols. are published, 5s. each, in fep. 8vo. 


Tn 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 


By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., 
Author of the “ History of Greece under Forcign Domination.” 


In crown Svo. 5s. in gilt cloth, 


POEMS BY A PAINTER. 


In crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISIE VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA, 


By PHILIP STANTIOPE WORSLEY, M.A, 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 


Books I. to XII. 

“Mr. Worsley—applying the Spenserian stanza, that beautiful romantic measure, to tne 
Most romantic poein of the ancient world— making this stanza yield him, too (what it never 
yielded to Byron), its treasures of fluidity and sweet ease —above all, bringing to his task 
truly poetical sense and skill — has roduced a version of the Odyssey ‘much the most pleasing 
those hitherto produced, and which is delightful to read." — Wr. Matthew Arnold on Transe 
lating Homer 

“Tit is not Tomer, it is, at least, in its broad and general effect, not otinly wa, Homenies 
and we assign it withuut hesitation the first place among existing English translations. 
Westmiuster Review. 

“Mr. Worsley may be on a t He is imbued with the 
Tlomeric spirit, and bas a remarkable mastery over ‘beautiful metre which be 
has wisely 

“ A Homer that can be read with delight by the English people.”— Examiner. 

“We know of no translation of the Odyssey that is, in many passages, so attractive ; ond 
though the Spenscrian stanza has several mark fe 
quired from it, there are some ior which it is probably as well fitted as any metre which has 
been yet tried.” — Apectator. 

“Tle has contrived, especially in the descriptive portions, to give us some very stri hing vee 
dxetions of Homer's manner ; and we have no hesitation in 7 = ha that we very much prefer 
his translativn toany modern one that we have seen.”"—Jvha 


tnleted 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, in crown 8ro. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK. HUNTER, 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


Pant I. WIS NATURE. —Introductory ; Mighty Book-hunters ; Reminiscences; 
Classitication : the Prowler and the ‘Aueton-haunt 

Pant II. IIIS FUNCTIONS. — The Hobby : the ‘Desultory Reader, or Bohemian of Litera- 
ture; the Collector and the Scholar ; the Gleaner and his Harvest Mis 
ments in the ation the Preservation of Literature Libra 
ont nr IL. ubs in General ; the Structure of the - the Roxburghe 

ub; cl 

Paur IV, BOOK- chow LITERATURE, — Generalities ; John Spalding ; Robert Wodrow; 
the Karly ; Sermons in 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, post 8vo. 5s. 


A FAMILY TOUR 


COASTS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


DURING THE WINTER OF 1860-1861. 


By Lady DUNBAR, of Northfield. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND nee 
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The Saturday Review. 


IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, AT 2s, BACH. 
‘PART I., MAY Isr. 


Each Part consisting of 48 quarto pages of Letterpress, with 2 Plate 
Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS JOURNAL 


RECORD OF THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 


A full and elaborate Illustrated Account of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION of the Present Year, to appear in the form 
of Supplementary Numbers to the Parts of the 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL. 


The scope of this Work, as respects the objects of the Exhibition, will 
only be limited by the exclusion of objects of Fine Art proper. The 
account will deal most largely and carefully with those Departments forming 
the special objects of the PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, also 
referring to Architecture, Decoration, Art-Manufactures, and all Productidns 
of Fine Art directly dependent upon Chemical or Mechanical Processes. 


The Editor-in-Chief of the PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL 
will charge himself with the general conduct of the whole work, and with 
a large proportion of the dccount relating to Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering. 


The Gentlemen mentioned below have engaged to contribute accounts in 
other Departments. The object at present in view is to produce a work 
that shall become, par excellence, THE ACCOUNT of the Exhibition of 1862, 
viewed from a thoroughly well-informed and practical standpoint. 


GexeraL Eprror — ROBERT MALLETT, Esq., Mem. Inst. C.E., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Vice-President Inst. C.E., Ircland. 


AUTHORS. 


WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A. F.R.S, F.G.S., Lecturer on Mining and 
Mineralogy at the Government School of Mines. 
ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., F.S.S., Keeper of the Mining Records at the 
Government School of Mines. 
ont OLDHAM, F.R.S., F.G.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
ndia. 
Professor DONALDSON, Ph.D., University College, London ; Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. 
P. L. SIMMONDS, F-.S.S., F.R.G.S., Deputy Superintendent for the Colo- 
nies, &c., International Exhibition. 
W. STONE, Messrs, Saunders & Co., Maidstone and London. 
Dr. D. 8. PRICE, F.C.S. 
JOHN WILSON, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., F.C.S., Professor of Agriculture, Edin- 
burgh University. 
Professor VOELCKER, Ph.D., F.C.S., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry 
at the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
E. J. REED, Secretary of Institution of Naval Architects. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq., Messrs. Jackson and Graham, Oxford Street. 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S,A., Musical Examiner in the Royal 
College of Preceptors, London. 
J. F. BATEMAN, F.R.S., Mem. Inst. C.E. 
G. B. RENNIE, M.A., C.E. 
W. J. MACQUORN-RANKINE, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Engincering 
and Mechanics, Glasgow University. 
JAMES EDWARD M‘CONNELL, Esq., Mem. Inst. C.E. 
W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
C. W. SIEMENS, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
W. JOHNSON, C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. Mechanical Engineers. 
FE. P. ALEXANDER, C.E., 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Professor HODGES, Professor of Chemistry, Chemico-Agricultural Society 
of Ulster, Belfast. 
a ON EILL, F.C.S., Author of “Chemistry of Calico-Printing and 
veing., 
A. TYLOR, C.E., Mem. Council Geological Society, London. 
Dr. ARDSON, F.C.S., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry, University of 
‘urbam, 


Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s 


ospital, 
Dr. ANGUS SMITH, Ph. D., F.C.S., F.R.S., Secretary to the Literary and 
___ Philosophical Society, Manchester. 
SEBASTIAN EVANS, M.A., Messrs. Chance Brothérs & Co., Birmingham. 
k. W. BINNS, F.S.A., Messrs. Kerr & Co., Worcester. 
a FIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. 
Dr. ODLING, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. 
F. _—= F.R.S., Superintendent Chemical Establishment of War 
partment, 
FREDERICK W. ROWNEY, F.S.A., Messrs. G. Rowney & Co., Rathbone 


ace, 
Dr. DIAMOND, Seerctary to the Photographic Society, and Editor of 
_ “Photographic Journal.” 

Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.R.S., Director of the Ordnance Survey of 
the United Kingdom. 

GEORGE LAWSON, F.R.CS., S n, Great Northern Hospital. 

Major-General PORTLOCK, R.E., F.R.S. 

JOHN RIGBY, M.A., Messrs. John Rigby & Son, Dublin. 

W. HISLOP, F.R.A.S., Hon. Secretary to the British Horological Institute. 

THOMAS ROMNEY ROBINSON, D.D., F.R.S., Observatory, Armagh, 

SAMUEL HAUGHTON, -M.A., F.T.C.D., F.R.S., President Geological 
Society, Ireland; Hon. Mem, Inst. C.E., Ireland. 

J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A., F.B.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
King’s College, London. 


PROPRIETORS’ OFFICES (PATENT OFFICES) :— 
47 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON: AND 166 BUCHANAN 
STREET, GLASGOW. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS 


SECOND SERIES. 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst., will be Published, in 2 vols. square crown 8vo., with 4 Double Maps 
and 10 Single Maps by Eowanp Wetrenr, F.R.G.S.; and 5! Illustrations on 
Wood by Eowann and Pzanson, price £2. 


A SECOND SERIES OF 


PEAKS, PASSES, & GLACIERS, 


EXCURSIONS AND EXPLORATIONS BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY 


EDWARD SHIRLEY KENNEDY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


President of the Club. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter I. 
1, Travels through Iceland, principally in the Eastern 
and South-Eastern districts; comprising a Visit 
to the Vatna and Oreefa Jékuls, and a journey } Eowarn Tucastax Hortann, B A. 
thence by way of Berufjirdr, Bru, and Herdu- 
breid,to Myvatuand Krabla . « 


Chapter II.— The Ober Engadine. 


1, Explorations ofthe Roseg’Glacier . Antaun M.A. 
2. The Ascent ofthe Pizzo Bernina. . . « Epowanp Samer Kexnepr, M.A. 


Chapter III.— The Noric Alps. 
The AscentoftheGrossGlockner . » Barvrox, M.D, 


Chapter IV.— The Chamounix District. 

1. The P. Glacier du Tour and of the Col 

2. Narrative of the Accident on the Slopes of the Col 

“de Misce,in July, The Rev. Cuantas Hosen, M.A. 
Chapter V.—The High Level Glacier Route from Chamounix to 

Zermatt. 

1. The Col d’Argentitre from Chamounix to St.Pierre* Srerasx Wixxwortn. 
2. The Col de Sonadon from St.Picrre to Oll *.F Wuuiam Jacoms. 


3. The Col de Sonadon from St. Pierre to Chermon- 
‘The Rev. J. F. Hanvr, B.D. 


4. The Col de Chermontane from Chermontane to 

5. The Col de la Reusse de I’ Arolla from Chermon' 

to Prerayen;* with Notes on the Valpelline F. F. F.R.G.S. 


6. The Col de Valpelline from Prerayen to Zermatt, 
‘with the Ascent of the Tete Blanche... Frepenicx Wassam Jacoup. 


Chapter VI.—The Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers of Monte Rosa. 


1, The Ascent ofthe Brefthorn. . 


Eowanp Scuwersger. 
2. TheColdeLys* . «© « 


Wo. Marnews, Jun., M.A., F.G.S. 
3. The Ascent of the Lyskamm gl + The Rev. J. F. Hanpr, B.D. 
4. The Col des Jumeaux and the Twins * 
5. The Ascent of the Noid End of Monte Rosa* . . 


Chapter VII.—The Urner, Bernese, and Valaisian Oberland. 


1. The Ascent ofthe Schreckhorn®. . «+ «+ «+ The Rev. Sreruen, M.A. 
2. The Passage of the EigherJoch®. . « «+ «+ The Rev. Lesum Srernex, M.A 
3. The Ascent of the Aletschhorn® . Tocxert, F.R.G.8, 
he Griith t Ascent 


Wa. Marnews, Jun., M.A., F.G.S. 
Epwanp Buxton. 


Chapter VIII.—The Graian Alps. 
1. The Hunting Grounds of Victor Emmanuel . . F. F. Tocxerr, F.R.G.S. 
2. The Ascent ofthe Grivola® . . « «+ + Jomn 
3. The Alpsofthe Tarentaise . . « «+ W.Marnews, M.A.,F.G.S. 
4. Two Ascents of the Grand Paradis* . « « J.J. F.R.G.S. 


Chapter IX.— The Cottian Alps. 
Monte Viso* . © «© « « Wm. Maruews, Jun., M.A., F.G.S. 
Chapter X.— Excursions in Dauphiné. 
1. The Passage of the Col de la Tempe from the Valley; rt 
of ‘rade to 


La the Val Louise, and of the Col de> P. C. Nicnots, F.S.A. 
l’Echauda from Val Louise to Le Mouétier . 


Sketch of de la Selle from La Grave 


‘The Rev. T. G. M.A., F.G.8. 
Evwaao Warmrsa, 


Chapter XI. ee 
Passage Ascent of the Pic 


Chapter XII. 
A Visit to the Jukuls Glacier. . The Rev. J. F. B.D. 


Chapter XIII. 
Meteorological and other Observations . . end 


Chapter XIV. 
1, Heights of the Pyrencan Peaksand Passes. Cuantes Paces, Jun., B.A. 
2. Heights of the Alpine Peaksand Passes . F.F. Tccnert, F.R.G.S 


#* Indicates New Ascents and Passes. 


3. ‘The Val de St. Christophe and the Col de Sais - 
4. The Ascent of Mont Pelvoux® . «+ 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE. 


Plates, No. VI. New Series, 4s. 


On the Ist of April, with Lithographic Plates, 

THE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by Lawnesren, M.D., F.R.S., and Geonor Busu, F.R.S. 

bd bd Vol. I. New Series, with 25 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 178 


Engravings on Wood, fop. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Rosert 
Bester, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. 


378 Engravings on fep. &vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
THE MICROSCOPE and its s REVELATIONS. 
By W. B. Canpgnren, M.D., F-R.S., Registrar to the University of London. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, $vo. cloth, 24s. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE USE of the J BLOWPIPE. — By Professors 
Prarrver and Musrrart. i 


leventh Edition, Mustrated, post svo. cloth 


VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 


CREATION, 


HANDBOOK’ at of ANATOMY fo for STUDENTS 


of the FINE ARTS. By J. A. Wurersn. . 


Eighth Edition, carefully revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s 


FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by H. Bence Jones, M.D , F.R.S,, and A, W. Ph.D.,F.R.S, 


THE GENEALOGY of CREATION, newl 


‘ Translated from the os Sate Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesia: showing t 
i Scientific Accu ay £4 of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation. 
Henny F. A. Pratt, 


EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000. 


“TERMS, ANCIENT ond MODERN, in MEDICAL and GENERAL SCTENCE: in- 

cludin, complete Medical a and Medico- Legal Vocab; ulary,ond presenting the Cor 

Pronunciation and of the Names... Aeelogues, 

Synonymes and nglish, Latin, Gack French, German, in | 
By G. Maye, M.D, 


Scienes and connected with Medicine: 


& Engravings on Wood, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d, } 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION; treat- 


ing of the Practice of the Art, and its various Appliances to Nature. Sebentnen Esa. 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Edited by Bexzoce, F.C.S, 


_ QUALITATIVE. Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Third Edition, fep. 6v0. cloth, is. 
THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By the same Author, on Five large Sheets, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL TABLES for SCHOOLS and 
LECTURE-ROOMS. 


fep. vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


with Eneravings, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, including 


Lecturer on Photography at King’s College, London. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, fep. vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


EXPER: CTION to the Stndy of the PUYSICAL 


THE NATURE and ELEMENTS of the 


EXTERRAL or, te Pre ind Demon- 
trated By 
suihor of The ‘othe 


MEDICINE. 


With Engravings on Wood, cloth, 12s. 
A TREATISE on DISEASES of the 


By Ricuarp Banwetr, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to Charing Cross 


Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
ON DROPSY connected with DISEASE 
OF THE KIDNEYS (MORBUS BRIG on some other Diseases of ‘nee 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE: an Essay on its 


Value in the Exploration of Internal Eye Diseases. By Janzs Hoos, Senior Assis 


LONG, SHORT, an and WEAK “SIGHT, and their 


DIGESTION DERANGEMENTS, 


By Tuomas K. Cuampens, M.D., Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 


ON ASTHMA: 


quences, and Zrotment. By H, H. Satrer, MD. 
Charing Cross Hospital 


its Pathology, Causes, Conse- 


» F.R.S., Assistant-Physician to 


8vo. cloth, 12s. illustrated by 17 Coloured Figures and 41 Woodcnts, 


ON WOUNDS and INJURIES of the EYE. 


Ry W. Warre Coo! Surgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to Her Majest: thalmic 


“With 29 Illustrations, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE ANATOMY of the HUMAN LUNG: 


being the Fothergillian Prize EF: W. M.D..M.R.C, Fe) Tect 
An ~ Physiology, ‘and Pathology, Hospital, Li werpesl. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 


AND SCIATICA: Pathol and Haxns 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, és. 


DISEASES of the HEART; ther PA- 


THOLOGY, cnt By W. 0. Manxuast, Physician 
to St. Mary's Hospital. 


my CHANGE o of f LIFE | in HEALTH and 


DISEASE Practical Treatise on the Nervous and other 
Womer at the Decline of Life. By E. Consulting 
don General msary and Lying-in Ch 

I. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


HYGIENE; or, Health as depending. upon the 


tion, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ON EPILEPSY and EPILEPTIFORM 


SEIZURES: thei: Causes, Patho! and 
logy, Treatment. By Evwanp I. Sievexino, M.D., 


THE N ATURE. and and TREATMENT of CLUB- 


FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS involving the TIBIO-TARSAL 
TION. E, Baconunst, ¥.R.CS., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to the 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


DISEASES of the JO’ invol AN 
g INTS, ving ANCHYLOSIS; and on the Treatment for the 


ON URINE, URINARY "DEPOSITS, and 


CALCULI. By Laorst 8. Beare, M.B., F-R.S., Physician to King’s College Hoepital. 


Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 
ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, and 


Venereal Hospitals, Paris. 


ON the IMMEDIATE TREATMENT of 


BURLINGTON STREET. 


by Gronce Anonew of No. 12 James Hemingford Cotiaze, ihe Pariah of ary 
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